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PREFACE 


In offering, as 1 do in the foUowing pages the results of my latest 
travels In Central -^sla to the English-speaking irorld, my first duty 
must be to thank all those who ha\c m various ways contnbuted to 
the success of the journey In the first pbcc, m> smcerc and earnest 
thanks must be tendered to His Majesty king Oscar of Sweden and 
Norwaj ^\ith his accustomed geneitmt) and enlightenment he made 
possible the inceptwn of an undertaking the success of which was in 
no slight degree due to his valuable assistance and his distinguished 
patronage. During the manj j-ean which I have devoted to the 
exploration of the little known interior of Asia His Majesty has always 
followed my movemenu with the warmest interest and sympathy 
graaousl) encouraging me to fresh efforts, and honouring me m the 
roost flattering way after each r>ew success. To him therefore, I desire 
to express my deepest and most heartfelt gratitude. 

To Hii Impenal Majesty the Ciar of Russia 1 also owe a heavy 
debt of gratitude for the mvaluable support be was pleased to afford 
me. The services which his Cossacks rendered me were such os money 
alone could not repay In my caravan there was not the faintest 
echo of those bloody and hostile passages which m the past have more 
than once douded the relations between Swedes and Russians. Seldom 
have 1 been served with such signal devotion and zeal as I was during 
the three years 1 had the good fortune to have associated with me 
these four Cossacks of the Czar's great army At the same time may 
I also express my heartfelt thanks to His Excellency General 
Kuropatkln Russian Minister of War for the valuable assistance be 
so kindly rendered me? After the very substantial help which King 
Oscar so generously gave me by way of a start, I experienced no 
difficulty m raising the funds necessary for my journey long and 
important though it was. I had no need to appeal to any except my 
own countrymen and amongst them I hod on this, as on former 
occasions, no more liberal fnend than M Emanuel Nobel, of 
SL Petersburg 

The Swedish edition of this book I have dedicated to my deeply 
revered parents, as a kUgbt token of the love and affection I owe them 
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for all they have done for me m the past By a happy inspiration, 
I have asked, and obtained, the kind permission of His Excellency, 
Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India, to dedicate to him the Enghsh- 
Amencan edition It affords me the sincerest pleasure thus publicly 
to thank him for the truly magnificent hospitality which he and Lady 
Curzon showed me when I Avas in Calcutta and Barrackpur It was 
owing to Lord Curzon’s influential favour that my visit in India turned 
out so exceedingly pleasurable, in fact, I shall never forget it But 
whilst thus tendering the evidence of my gratitude to the able and 
successful administrator, I desire also, by my dedication of the book 
to Lord Curzon, to ex'press my admiration for the learned geographer, 
and, at the same time, render my homage to one who is counted 
amongst the profoundest of living students of the geography and 
politics of Asia I congratulate the powerful empire which has such 
posts as the Viceroyalty of India to bestow upon the noblest and best 
of her sons , I congratulate her still more in having sons like Lord 
Curzon to whom she can entrust the rule of a dependency compared 
with which most of even the Great Powers of Europe are but as 
pigmies beside a giant 

It also affords me great pleasure to offer my respectful thanks to the 
Royal Geographical Society for the distinguished and flattering re- 
ception it has always accorded to me, for the unique and highly 
valued honours it has bestowed upon me, and for the proofs of 
hospitality, sympathy, and kindness with which I have been over- 
whelmed by those of its members with ivhom I have had the good 
fortune to be brought into contact, but more especially to Sir Clements 
R Markham, its esteemed president, and Dr J Scott Keltic, its 
valued secretary By both the officers and members of the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society I have been no less honoured and 
encouraged, and herewith I tender to them also my heartfelt thanks 

This book cannot claim to be anything more than a digested and 
ordered diary of my latest travels in Asia, together with a description 
of the regions ivhich I have crossed and recrossed to an added total of 
some SIX thousand English miles If the narrative should be found 
somewhat heavy and lacking in variety — it will be an exact counterpart 
of the regions I have travelled through Travel m Asia is not a dance 
upon the dropping petals of the rose Life, ivith the slow-moving 
caravans of its boundless deserts and untrodden mountain solitudes, 
cannot help being monotonous I have, however, tried to convey an 
impression of the manner of life, and of how the days pass, amid 
the lonely desolation of those illimitable wastes And in any case my 
labours bring their own reward, in the consciousness that they have 
contributed, in some degree at least, to the advancement of human 
knowledge 

In this book I have contented myself with merely an occasional 
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glaiKC at the sacntific results of the journey The fuller and detailed 
account of them Is reserved for a separate work, to which I would 
like to be allowed to refer the reader who is Interested In the geography 
of Central Asia. The work In question wiD appear in the course of the 
next three years, and will be accompanied by an atlas in a couple 
of folio %xils. I shall be happy to answer any Inquiries about the 
Sacnttju RtsuJts as well os to enrol the names of lubscribcTB for the 
production of the work must necessarily be costl> and Its success will 
of course, depend upon the number of subscribers who come forward. 

An I can moke no pretensions to being dtber a historical or on 
archreological scholar, I have seen fit to quote the opinions of two 
gentlemen who arc well conversant with such subjects, with regard to 
the ruins of the andent towns that I had the good fortune to discover 
beside the anaent lake of Lop-nor I allude to Professor Himly of 
\\ Icsbaden and itr Macartney Agent of the Government of India at 
Kashgar Dr M A- Stems Sand-iuritd Ruins cf Kkotan did not, 
unforturutdy appear m time for me to refer to it m the text Never 
ihcless It cannot be m-alookcd. It is a work which is as admirable In 
execution os it Is Important for the valuable matter it contains. 
Indeed, it would not be easy to conceive on abler survey at once 
dear and full of the keenest insight, of the histone and orcbmological 
problems connected with Central Ash. It is certam to mark on era 
in the investigation of that part of the world. This daijic production 
—for such it u bound to b^me — cannot be too warmly recommended- 
Thc great admuatlon I hare for it must be my excuse for dwdlmg 
for a moment upon one or two of the numerous fascinating topics it 
suggests. 

In the first place I desire to acknowledge the lojivl spirit m which 
Dr Stein has recognised my claim to be the first discoverer of Dandan 
Uiliq (though I confess I never heard this name applied to the site), 
and of Kara-dung. With n^ard to the shifilpg of the Kenj-a-dana 
towards the east, I would refer to my paper In Feiermann s MltieSungtu^ 
Ergarmingsbeft, Na 131 p. 37 (1900) The following pages will afford 
abundant proofs of the tendency of the nven of East Turkestan to 
shift their beds. Had Dr Stem enjoyed the same opportunities 
that I have had for studying their courses, and the rapid alterations 
they undergo, be would have found nothing surprismg m the fact that 
the Kenya-dana has shifted its course 23^ mfles further to the east. 
That fs a movement which would requue for its accomplishment 
neither centnnes nor thousands of years. Once the bed of an East 
Turkestan river gets choked with mud, it is only a question of a 
comparatively few years for it to alter its course. 

The detailed results of my investigations on the Mus-tagfa-ata, and 
the Eastern Pamirs generally arc not yet published, but they will, 

I trust, be puWrthed ere long. The materials which I collect^ for 
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a map of the region are at this moment m the hands of the geo- 
graphical firm of Justus Perthes in Gotha, m fact, I have made an 
arrangement with them to publish the whole in another separate 
monograph of the well-known Petermann's Mitteilungen 

Dr Stem is to be congratulated upon having exposed the scandalous 
fabrication of “ ancient MSS ” which for a time went on wholesale m 
Khotan Fortunately he discovered it before more serious or more 
mischievous results were able to ensue 

I ought perhaps to state that the reasons why I so seldom advert 
to the travels of my predecessors and contemporaries m the same 
parts of the world have not been either forgetfulness or want of due 
recognition of them , but simply because my own materials have been 
so voluminous that the requisite space has been wanting 

Finally, I must thank my publishers, Messrs Hurst and Blackett, for 
the generous and obliging spirit m which they have met me throughout 
They are issuing the book in what I can only describe as a first-class 
manner, and I trust the result will amply compensate them for the 
trouble and sacrifices they have made 

The present book has been translated by Mr J T Bealby, the same 
gentleman who so ably translated Through Asia To him also I desire 
to offer my sincere thanks for the painstaking and diligent care he has 
bestowed upon the English rendering Unless I am mistaken, it is an 
excellent piece of work 


SVEN HEDIN 


Stockholm, 

2ist Augf^st, 1903 
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niOM STOCKHOLM TO OSII 

It w midsummnr <h\ in i8</) incl our Sorllicm summer 
lookinp Its \cn iK'^t — llio Iibo in bloom and the trees full of 
leaf — when 1 left Stockholm (or llic fourth lime bound for the 
heirt of Asn In h<in<»ur of the cli\ the hipping m the harliour 
was decorated with flags and bunting and mcml> U fluttered 
in the bree/e that came in ensph off i)ic Baltic \obodj was 
down on the pier t<» «<*c me ofl except m> father and mother 
brotlurs and sisters and a few intimate (nends when the 
Ulfabor^ slipped quicth nw“i\ can>ang me the first stage on 
m> long and adventurous )oumc> XMiatcvfr nassiludcs I 
ma> have ^mcounteri'd whatever privniions I ma) have under 
gont dunng llit three following >cars nothing was harder to 
bear tlian the wrench of that first daj To tear mj'sclf awaj 
from the place where all mj affections have been rooted since 
infancv diananded far greater resolution than anj cflort I was 
called upon to pul fortli b) the conlingcnacs of subsequent 
travel But the bitterness of leave taking over a pleasant 
surprise awaited me I found amongst the passengers on board 
m) old fnend and teacher Professor BrOgger Ills company 
grcatlj cheered me and helped me to shake ofl the depression 
of spirits whicli had natural!} come over me 

For this joumc} m} equipment was incomparabl} greater 
and mOrc comjiletc than on an} previous occasion All told 
my baggage weighed no less than 22 cwt and was stowed awa} in 
two dozen eases most of them spcaall} made for convenience 
of transport on the backs of horses A list of the instruments I 
took wath me as well as some bncf mention of the more im 
portant items in m} equipment will be found In the subjoined 
footnote • 

Tbc lit nmocn leal Imlnraienti enmifted o( a Unirmal Trireller > Theodolite by 
lindelmnd tod ihxec chronometers (»o of which came from V Kullber]; in London. 
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The cost of carrying such a quantity of baggage by pas- 
senger tram right across Russia, Caucasia, Transcaspia, and 
West Turkestan, a distance of 35200 miles, would of course 
have amounted to a considerable sum But it did not cost me 
a single penny His Majesty the Czar was so interested m my 
journey that not only did he grant me a free pass for myself 
and my baggage over the whole of the Russian railway system, 
but he directed that my belongings should enter and leave the 

These inslruments, ilLhough requiring, under all circumstances, the greatest care and 
the most delicate handling, sufTcrcd no harm uhatever throughout the journey, and were 
just as good at the end of it as they were at the beginning My topographical instru 
ments embraced a le\ elling tube, witli staff scales and other accessories, a levelling mirror, 
tape, compasses, a prismatic compass, with dioptric fittings, and a plane table with stand 
and diopter I had two first rate velocity instruments made la Stockholm, which could 
also be used when rowing The meteorological equipment was almost entirely supplied 
by Fuess, of Berlin, and consisted of a hypsometcr, five boiling-point thermometers, an 
Assmann’s ventilated psjxhrometer, a couple of actinometers, an anemometer, a ram- 
gauge, and a large number of ordinary thermometers, wet-bulb thermometers, maximum 
and minimum thermometers, theimometers for imestigating the temperature of the soil, 
etc The Royal Nautical IMcteorological Office in Stockholm kindly lent me a deep sea 
thermometer with capsule and re\ersing propeller The self registering barometer and 
self-registering thermometer, each to run fourteen days, were specially made for me by 
J Richard, of Pans , and both worked splendidly One great advantage they possessed 
was that their glass cases fitted so closely that neither sand storm nor atmospheric dust 
was able to penetrate into them and impair their working efficiency On the other hand 
I had, on this score, a good deal of trouble with the ventilated psj'chrometer I used 
three areometers of Stockholm make, which answered well, e\cept that their graduation 
might have been better adapted to the altogether exceptional salinity of the Tibetan 
lakes Although I took with me no less than 58 pairs of spectacles, very few came 
back whole The clouded spectacles for use amongst snow, and tinted various shades of 
grey and blue, some also with unground glass, were in great demand amongst the men of 
my various caravans and with the natives generally I earned the same weapons, a gift 
of the head of the famous Husqvama small arms factory, which I used in 1893 97 The 
same gentleman further presented to me for this journey four Swedish army officers’ 
revolvers, a large number of smaller \veapons of the same kind — these were chiefly in- 
tended as presents for native chiefs and others — and a plentiful supply of ammunition 
The four Cossacks used their own new Russian army magazine nfles, so that altogether 
we possessed the somewhat imposing force of ten rifles and a score of rev olvers 

Amongst my remaining equipment I have space to mention only a few articles, such 
as a folding bed from a Malmo firm, which I used in summer , in winter, and whilst 
journeying through Tibet, I generally slept on the ground I have very special satis 
faction in mentioning the James Patent Folding Boat, which I obtained from the Military 
Equipment Stores and Tortoise Tents Company of London It consisted of two sec 
tions, which, when in use, were joined together, the whole making a very light load for 
one horse , indeed, the boat was so light a man could carry it Its appurtenances em- 
braced two oars with rowlocks, mast, sail, and two life buoys On various occasions 
this little boat not only proved of inestimable service, it also afforded me many an hour s 
genuine pleasure, as the following pages will abundantly show 

My photographic equipment was by the same maker as before, and answered in every 
respect admirably I also had with me a Watson’s camera, the identically same instru- 
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empire WTtlioiit payment of customs Tins meant an appre 
aablc liglitcnmg of the expenses of mj journey and it meant 
also a great gam in both comfort and prestige 

From the 2Gth to the 30th June I stayed m St Petersburg 
enjonng tlic hospitality and unweaned kind ofliccs of the 
Sxredish representatne at the Russian court M Reutcrskiold 
My sincere sorrou may therefore be conccucd wlicn only one 
week later I learned of his sudden and unexpected death 
And here I would desire to express how great a debt of gratitude 
I owe to the new Swedish minister wlio succeeded him Count 
August Gyldcnstolpc for the obliging assistance he rendered 

which by l>cHcd for neatly « iTor andcr ibe nnd of (he TiVb realuui DnerL 
Hat br<idei (hetc I alto prmitlcd with a Kichanl • \ eTa«cope camera, in emy 
mpret a taperior type of irKtramem t a Kodal junior and a Daylight Kodak both from 
CaMman. The lemn I were the ery licvt that ctjiild be obuuned and (be pUlcs, 
whid) mode the bcaricat item in roy biCC»ce were Ldnank tmfi kola Aj I alao pn> 
rided m><eU with a eotopiete ttock of cbcmicati and appibneo for developing fixing 
and printing negatirev, I developed enyaelf the preater portion of thoae I tool (romc 
3,500 in all) at varktut timet during the cooite of the joonvey Upon reaching home I 
MiU bad 700 pbtev left to dereiop. 

Finally I may mention a ntrmlieT of tmall thingi, »och aa knirea, daggers diaina, 
watcher, cnmpawi, muvical b tea, elc. etc which were intended aa presentt to tbe 
fiatirea. A firtt<b LakiUtana ^fe U rahied is CentraJ laia at a great deal more 
than ill nxToeury raliic In many osea gifts of thh dancter are more esteer o ed than 
bard cxdi, and they aJio bare Ibb adnmlage that they are cheaper 

My atocl of ttationery paper for mapping, diaries and txKc books, wnting materials, 
dry ink, and so forth, also made op a pretty heavy packet, as will be more easily under 
stood when 1 state that my maps filled i 149 abeets and my diaries extended to 4 500 
pages. 

For tbe conreyance of (he more fragile aitd periihabte of my cETecti I got a Stockholm 
firm to make me aix Honks, with water tight asings and cork framework. These were 
light and strong and soffered 00 injury wbercas wood or iron would not bare stood the 
racktltlog, Arwlber firm In the same city provided me with a strong ooe fitted with 
300 test tubes for bolding various ostoroi bistory preparations. 

In the way of edible stores I carried eight cases of pr esm ve d foods which prove d of 
immense service especially soch delicadcs as toitle Emperor and ox tail soaps, 
which only required to be heated over the fire jnst as they were la tbclr tins. Then for 
giving fiavoor and body to a soap made of ronttoa or antelope Besh there was nothing to 
beat Ucliig’s Exinci tf Meal 

I also took with s>e a few books, eg a DIbie, Pnlm Dook, and a small book 
of dcvotloQ called Dagrms Ustn (G*ed Tkengkis f r Every Day) which formed a 
link between roc and dear cocs at home. Besides these I had Sopan s Gmmelsigt ier 
fkytiuken ErdhntJe Gefkie a Great Ice Age Hann s A7 weaitiegie Kcm 1 BmUkumta 
Kbys-Davids s Bttddkism and two or three aeaentific works of reference, as well as 
Odhner*! Svensla IlisUna {Ilisiory ef Sweden) and a few books of light bteratnre. 
A separate portfol contained copies of e v er y map of Central Asia that had bten 
pabllsbed by previotB traTeUeis in that region. By the help of these I was enabled 
not only to avoid going over their rootes again bot also to coofipc my own eocrgies 
almost entirely to breaking fresh ground 
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me, and the great patience with which he watched over and 
furthered my interests in St Petersburg, both at this initial 
stage of my journey and all through the three years of its con- 
tinuance jMy friend M Emanuel Nobel gave me his generous 
assistance, and further crowned his kindness by arranging that 
I should be able to draw what money I needed at the branch 
of the Volga-Kama Bank m Tashkend 

The pleasure of my stay m St Petersburg v^as greatly en- 
hanced by daily intercourse with my old benefactor and fnend, 
Baron Adolf Nordenskiold, who also was at that time visitmg 
m the Russian capital Little did I anticipate that that was 
the last time I should see him ’ He also was earned off dunng 
my absence from home, to the deep sorrow of aU who loved and 
admired him, a loss to our country and an irreparable loss to 
science 

I will not dwell upon my journey through Russia The 
country has been already sufficiently desenbed by myself and 
others But I wiU hasten to reach the scene of my new ex- 
penences and my new geographical discovenes 

My last months in Stockholm had been a time of strenuous, 
hard work It was therefore delicious to rest, stretched at full 
length m my comfortable berth in the tram, free from the cor- 
recting of proofs, the answenng of telephone calls, the sending 
of wires, the reading of newspapers, and the thousand and one 
demands which civihzed hfe makes upon a man’s time and 
thought Delicious to let my mind dream on unchecked and 
weave plans for the future, as one straw-thatched village after 
another swept pass me, and one copper-green bulb-shaped church 
tower after another peeped up on the horizon, flew past, and 
disappeared agam Meanwhile every beat of the engine piston 
was bnnging me nearer and nearer to my goffi 

Before us, behind us, and aroundvus, as far as the eye could 
reach, stretched the monotonous steppes of Russia, forming 
a gently undulating or rather almost perfectly level expanse of 
green — green m all its shades The hay was already cut, and the 
face of the country was dotted with endless rows of haycocks 
Flourishmg corn-fields alternated with the shorn meadows No 
trace or sign here of the famine which prevailed m the 
eastern governments of the empire My route was vid Moscow, 
Voronezh, and Rostoff, over the majestic Don, and so on to 
Vladikavkaz — the same route I followed on my first journey 
south m 1885 But this time I turned east at Beslan, one 
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st'ition north of \ Lidikn\kai and proceeded tow'urds the Caspian 
Sea and tlius skirted tlic northern foot of the gigantic mountain 
wall ^^hlcl^ shot up Us peaks and crcsts into the thin oir to the 
south its sides streaked \Mth snowdiclds its summits wTcathed 
in fantosticallj shaped clouds Tlic surface sank slowly to- 
wards (lie «ea and the railway gradually donated from tlie 
mountains It was a little after sc\en (3rd July) when we left 
Beslan , but owing to tlic more soutlierly latitude the sun had 
already set Tlic sky rapidly flushed mto a deep purple and 
shortly aftcnnirds it became intensely dark My tlioughts flew 
back to our bnght and joyous summer nights at home which I 
was destined not to enjoy again for many and many a month 
As we ran down towards the largest inland sea m the world 
the blackness of the night wus from time to time illumined by 
the flashes of summer lightning which played about the brows 
of Caucasus as though the mountains held liiddcn \olcanoes 
in their arms The distance between tlie lonely httle stations 
gTm\ greater and greater m some eases it was as much as 
iS miles The only sound wliidi broke tlic stillness of the 
steppes was tlic occasional chirping of a cnckct The tern 
perature rose to o\cr 80® Tahr dunng the day a sure indica 
Uon that vre were approaching more southerly climes but as 
yet the nights were still balmy and beautiful 

Pctnrv’sk on the Caspian a humdrum little place offermg 
nothing of interest has scarcely grown at all since the railway 
was built from Beslan olthougli the nev\ route is the shortest 
WTiy to Transcaspia and West Turkestan and obviates the 
necessity of crossing o\cr the (^ucasus m this havmg the ad 
vantage over tlic route vtil Baku and the Georgian military 
railway Tlicrc is not one building of importance m the little 
towm the only features it possesses arc the church the barracks 
the railway station one hotel a Tatar mosque and a %vatch 
to^\c^ for fires The country around is sadly lackmg m vege- 
tation Grcyncss and barrenness arc its predommant traits 
and the hills which enorcle it arc equally bare and sterile True, 
there is a public park inside the to\vn besides a ^e^7 scattered 
groups of trees but the place is very exposed utterly without 
shade agamst the sun as without shelter against the storms 
which b^t m off the Caspian Some few years ago PetrovsL was 
a sort of hohday resort and bathing place to which the people of 
Baku ^vere accustomed to run over in the summer But dunng 
the last eighteen or twenty years the town has been haunted 
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by a malignant fever, and as a consequence of tins many of its 
former inhabitants have left and gone elsewhere to hve The 
harbour is but a poor affair, consistmg of little better than an 
artificial pier, or rather of two pier arms which, like a crab’s 
daws, embrace a small basm, where vessels are loaded and 
unloaded by a crowd of sunburnt, bare-footed Tatars, dmgy 
with dirt 

It was five o’clock on the afternoon of 5th July when the 
Tzezarevttch Alexander started for Krasnovodsk, a ]oumey which 
takes on the average about 32 hours We were not long m 
steaming out of sight of the coast and its low hills Under 
the impulse of a fresh south-east wmd the sea ran high, and the 
paddles laboured hard, especially durmg the night when the 
wind blew strongest There were only a very few first-class 
passengers on board, mostly Russian officers serving m Asiatic 
Russia, some with, others without, their families But the fore- 
deck was crowded with Asiatics — Sarts, Tatars and Armenians 
Right out in the open the water was a transparent blmsh-green, 
and the crests of the waves were tipped with foam But 
throughout the whole of the passage we did not catch a single 
ghmpse of either sail or steamboat As we approached the 
Asiatic coast the wind gradually dropped and the sea grew 
smoother, and early on the morning of the 7th July we sighted 
the hills and promontory of Krasnovodsk But before we 
could make the port, we had to luff to the south to get round 
a long and narrow penmsula which protects the bay on the west 
The sea shallows a long way out from land , the lead had been 
gomg all the afternoon 

Krasnovodsk is one of the wretchedest places under the sun 
It possesses not a smgle tree, is totally destitute of other vege- 
tation, and has no drinking water, for the water m the wells 
is as salt as the water of the sea itself Every drop of water 
has to be fetched from further inland m big wooden casks fas- 
tened on waggons specially made for the purpose The white, 
one-stoned houses, with their flat roofs, are fully exposed to 
the noontide sun I could not help pitying the poor Russians 
who are condemned to serve in such a parched and drearj^’ 
hole 

In the middle of the day the thermometer rose to 98° 5 Fahr 
m the shade, nor was the burning dryness of the atmosphere 
m any degree tempered by the proximity to the sea When I 
visited West Turkestan m 1891 the Transcaspian Railway 
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started from Uriin ada Hut m consequence of a destructive 
earthquake, wludi MSitcd that tmvn in the year following 
when the earth rose and fell like the wa\c3 of the sea 
and Hie nils were ^ tmslcd and bent that ciery bolt and 
nut in them started Krisnoxodsk was again made the terminus 
m 1893 

Gcncnl Kuropalkm had done me the great kindness of 
telegraphing to Kra’jnovodsk ordenng the railwTiy authonties 
to gi\c me a whole carnage to mj'scU all the waj through to 
Andijan After slowing awa\ all m) baggage I still had room 
to arrange mj*^U as comfortably as if 1 had been m an liotel 
I had a WTilmg table chairs and lounges and as mmc was 
the hst caimgc on the (rain 1 Ind a free and uninterrupted 
vacw of the country from the back of it TIic key's of the car 
nage were in my pos«cs‘;ion and I w is completely isolated from 
all the other pas^gers m the tram Tlus was a great advan 
tigc dunng the hot drys of that desert journey I could dress 
as scantily as I pleaded and c\cry now and then go into my 
sleeping compartment and refresh myself with a douche 

\\c left the Caspian at fnc o clock in the afternoon and 
after skirting for three hours the shore of the Balkan Gulf we 
turned eastwards and plunged into the desert At midnight 
the thermometer dropped to 82*5 and my energies which had 
become torpid m llic tomd heat of the dav once more rc\i\cd 
Early on tlic morning of the 8th we reached Kiid Arant and 
at two in the afternoon Askabad The station master of the 
latter phee was Colonel Snnhufvud a bnght and congenial 
Finn, whose acquaintance I mode on my first journey m these 
parts 

My meeting witli lum was marked by the following charac 
tcnstic inadcnt I asked him to gi\c orders to uncouple my 
carnage at Mcra and hang it on to the first tram tliat ran down 
to Kushk For whilst studying the Russian raihvay time table 
it had occurred to me why should I not nm down and ha\c a 
peep at the mucli talkcd-of fortress of Kushk and the region 
towards Herat ? My ticket said m plam and unmistak-able Ian 
guage that Dr S\cn Hcdin w'as to be granted free passage 
for himself and his belongings o\er all the Impenal Russian 
raihrays both in Europe and Asia 

But Colonel S\nnhuf\md smiled significantly and taking 
out his pocket book drew forth a telegram from the Minister 
of War whicli he read to me In ease Dr Hedm should 
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contemplate going to Kushk, please inform him that that line 
IS closed to all tiavellers ” 

That was explicit However, I thought to myself that the 
Russian military authorities did quite right to keep jealous 
watch upon a place of such great strategic importance as Kushk 
I was told that the line was even closed to ordinary Russians, 
and that nobody was allowed to travel by it except those who 
formed the garrison of Kushk 

That same afternoon we passed Kahka, the place where I 
struck the line m i8go, when I rode over from Meshhed vid 
Kelat-i-Nadiri AU these places are typical oases strung along 
the southern edge of the Kara-kum Desert, and are watered by 
intermittent streams that flow dowm from the barren, greyish- 
brown, weathered slopes of Kopet Dagh on the frontier of Persia 
To the north of the hne the country was a good deal more 
uniform Strips of steppe alternated with patches of sandy 
desert, what little vegetation there was was burnt up by the 
sun, the heated atmosphere pulsed m liquid waves along the 
tops of the sand-hills, and every now and agam the eye was 
cheated by a mirage, which generally took the form of a pleasant 
grove of trees standing on the shore of a tranquil summer sea 
Shortly after noon the thermometer rose to io6° 2 Fahr in the 
shade When I put my head out of the carnage vundow I could, 
it IS true, feel a distinct breeze, but it was burning hot, like the 
heat-waves which radiate from a baker’s oven 

We reached Merv at 2 30 a m on the morning of the 9th July 
Then, after crossmg another division of the Kara-kum, we came 
at midday to the large and flounshmg oasis of Chard] ui, where 
the amval of our tram in the bustling station was evidently the 
chief event of the day 

Just beyond the station of Amu-dana we slowed down whilst 
crossmg the strong wooden bridge * which there spans the Amu- 
dana It took us 26 minutes to get across As the river was 
just then at its highest, it was hke nding across a vast lake 
Although a tremendous volume of water, brown as cafd au latt, 
rolled on underneath the bndge m one sohd mass, it was easy 
to see that it was compounded of different currents , and the 
mam stream was accompanied on each side by minor currents 
Both above and below the bndge the nver seemed to have no 
termmation Its bosom was strewn with dnft-wood and snags, 

*■ VTien I returned home in the summer of 1902 this was replaced by a new iron 
bridge 
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and tlic wntir flowcxl nb'^jlutcly unlhont noise except for a 
little gurgling against tlic piles wliicli supported tlic bndge 
After crossing nnolher drearj belt of desert in which the 
sand lulls were over 30 feel high we arrived at New Bokhara 
a place wliicli did not exist when I vasited this region before 
but now it bids fair to become a tlioroughl) Russian towai 
The Tmir the descendant of the Great Tamerlane has built a 
palace there in the Kussnn stile of ardiitccturc Between 
Bokhara and Samarkand I liad the rare pleasure of travelhng 
wath m\ old friend and coiintriTnan Ur Tegrwus who holds 
the appointment of geologist at the \obcl Works m Balakhani 
and Baku I was quite sorr> to part from him at Samarcand 
whither he was Joumc\ang We sat and talked in my saloon 
carnage the wliole night long and after tlie thermometer 
dropped to 77® we felt it quite a refreshing cJiange after the 
105® 8 of the dij We chatted in Swedish toasted our absent 
fnends in wine from Tashkend puffed aw a\ at our pipes anddis^ 
aisscd old times in Stockholm and Ipsala 

I left Samarkand and Us luxunant \acinity on the morning 
of loth JuK Tlic ni^cr Seraf«han (Zarafslian) is now crossed by 
a nevs bndge flung over beside the picturesque ruins of the old 
one and beyond it the tram nms through deep cuttings m the 
loess It was as if wn; wxirc travxdling through a drj ravanc or 
earthen as enue On (he other side of Jirak the railway traverses 
a monotonous level steppe Tlic new stations along this part 
of (he line arc named after Russian generals who have distm 
guislicd themselves in that part of Asia eg Chcmjaiycv’a Vrev 
skaia and so on Final!} after rolling across the Syr-dana on 
a good iron lindge the train steamed into the large and bustlmg 
station of Tashkend tlic capital of W'est Turkestan The im 
portance of this place wall undoubtcdl} increase when the new 
line IS opened about (he end of 1903 from Orenburg 

In Tashkend I stopped to vasit His Excellency the Governor 
General of Turkestan S ■^f Dukhav-skoi (who shortly afterwards 
vvais earned ofT bj dcatli) as wadi as my old fnends of the Pamir 
Boundary Commission Colonel Salcssky and M Benderskj the 
topographer I also took the opportumty to have my chrono- 
meters regulated at tiie obscrvaitor^ On the evening of the 12th 
I continued m> journey returning first to Cbcniyayevai where I 
had to want tJic greater part of a day for the tnun from Samar 
kand Fortunately tlierc was a large tent close to the station 
witli a bath inside which affords passengers some measure of relief 
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from the noonday heat We started again at five p m but it 
was not until three hours later that we began to feel any sensible 
abatement of the heat of the day And I need hardly say that 
our heartiest blessmgs accompanied the sun when he disap- 
peared m the west 

After that the tram traversed the fertile valley of Ferghana, 
threading its way amongst gardens and orchards, villages, culti- 
vated fields, and grassy steppes, with first the Turkestan moun- 
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tains, and after them the snow-capped peaks of the Alai Mountains 
frammg m the valley on the south Every now and again we 
ran alongside the Syr-dana At vanous places, beside the 
villages and at the points where the roads crossed the railway, 
we saw groups of Sarts They have not yet grown accustomed 
to the wonderful " machine ’’ which flies past at such a mar- 
vellous rate on the temif-yoll (iron road) At nine in the evening 
we reached Andishan (or Andijan), the terminus of the Russian 
Central Asiatic Railway 

As the train slowed doivn to the platform, I saw standing 
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wmtmg lor nu cilm 'ind stcidfist ns when I last parted 
from him m\ fiithfnl old Islam Bai He wns dressed 

in a blue khnlaf (Kirghiz coat) and wore on his breast the gold 
mc<hl which King O'^rargaxo him lie was just tlic same looked 
vagorous and hard\ but had aged a little and his beard wns 
grc^ir He said liimsclf he was now an old man I greeted 
him wnrmh had liim up into m\ carnage and there we sat 
and talked for three hours on end partl> about his long four 
months joumi} liomc from Urgi in Mongolia in 1897 and 
partU about the jounic> I was jn**! beginning Islam grasped 
m> i>Ian« at oncx and entered into them wath tlie greatest 
interest And as I stood and wateJu'd him •netting out for Osh 
with all mj baggage loaded upon (Turkestan carts) I felt 

glad I had such a faithful fellow to entrust it to From that 
moment onwards he again ofliciated ismj knravan tasAi (chief or 
captain of the cara\nn) and attcnd<*d to all m\ wants anticipated 
m\ washes and procured c\tr\thing tint wns required for the 
equipment and furnishing of m\ surrrssm caraaans Pool 
Idim Dai J Ahsl that th« jonnuv wliicli thus began for him 
m the rosiest colours should dose in such an unhappj sudi a 
pitiable fashion * 
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OVER THE PASSES TO KASHGAR 

At Osh I spent two very pleasant weeks in the company of my 
excellent friend, Colonel Saitseff, of the Pamir Boundary Com- 
mission, and his amiable family He held the appomtment of 
uyasdny natyalmk (distnct commissioner) of the distnct of Osh, 
mlmg over a population of some 175,000, of whom 35,000, all 
Sarts, together with 150 Russians and a gamson of 800, were con- 
centrated m the chief town The commissioner’s residence 
stands m the midst of a park, buned m luxunant vegetation, 
on the nght bank of the Akbura, and commands a magnificent 
view down the valley My stay m Osh was, however, some- 
what marred by a violent inflammation of the eyes This 
trouble tried my patience severely , though after all I did not 
really lose much through the m voluntary detention, for Islam 
Bai was aU the time busy organismg the caravan and getting 
it ready to start, engagmg servants, seeing after two tents being 
made, and laying m the requisite stores, such as sugar, tea, 
steanne candles, petroleum, leather trunks, saddles, and so 
forth I and Colonel Saitseff went one day to see Islam m his 
own home m the Sart quarter He hved m a poor and simple 
hut of clay, standing m a httle plot of ground which he owned, 
and had a wife and five children I left with them presents m 
money and other things, by way of comforting them for the 
approachmg absence of their prop and stay Dunng my previous 
journey I paid Islam 25 roubles (about £2 13s ) per month , 
now I increased this to 40 roubles {£4. 4s yd ), a large salary 
for an Asiatic, especially as Islam had rations and e\ erything 
else free I deposited his first year’s salary with Colonel Saitseff, 
who agreed to pay over to his family 10 roubles every montli 
As soon as my eyes were better, and everything was ready, 

I resolved to make a start Accordingly the caravan set off 
early on the morning of the 31st July, and went as far as Madi 
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Meanwhile after a festive dinner with giving of toasts and 
drinking of champagne at Colonel Saitseffs house I quihed 
Osh m the afternoon escorted on the way by my host and his wife, 
and by a s mall ca\ alcade of yonng ladies and Russian officers 
At Madi we found one of my tents set up m a grove of trees, 
while the min-bashi (chief) of the distnct had furnished a large 
yurt (Kirghiz tent) with chaire and tables These last groaned 
imder a plenteous dastarkhan (repast) consisting of such limi 
nes as rtjA(ncc pudding) chickens sweetmeats tea etc. At dusk 
my friends rode back to Osh, and I ^vas finally cut o5 from 
a\nlisation and when at nine ©clock that same evemng I 
took my first senes of meteorological observations I felt I was 
once more on the travel and my thoughts flew back to the 
thousand and one mghts I had spent only a few years before, 
under similar conditions m the heart of the great and desolate 
contment of Asia It was dehghtful to be once more tented ’ 
m the open air with the boundless expanses of the vast con 
tment before me and a multitude of new hopes and new pro- 
jects began to swarm through my brain 

Islam had procured for me two fine pups One of them a 
setter \vas called Do\ let the other a creature of mixed Asiatic 
blood was named Yolldash I had them tethered to my tent 
so as to tram them to be its watchful guardians^ and they were 
not many days before they learned what was expected of them 
I g^e^v so fond of these two beasts that when I subsequently lost 
them I missed them terribly 

The p^sofifiei of my caravan consisted of Islam Bai its leader 
of Kader Ahun and Musa two pgktts (couners) of Osh each 
engaged permanently for 15 roubles a month and of four 
karaktsh (horse-o\vner3) who accompanied the 26 horses which 
I hired, at the rate of eight roubles a head for the whole of the 
journey to Kashgar a distance of 270 miles These men had 
t\7o tents for their own use and around them the baggage was 
stacked up like bastions makuig qmte an mterestmg scene on 
the outskirts of the town At first and for as far as the new 
made dnvmg road extended, I preferred to travel on wheels 

Our real start was made on the mommg of ist August but 
the day was already wearmg on when we at length got on the 
move The ^velghmg and dividing of the baggage so that the 
two cases which were slung one on each side of a packhorse 
ahonld balance evenly and be of the same weight naturally 
took up a good deal of time 
VOL I 
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My stately caravan of 26 horses, with its mounted captain 
at its head, presented a truly stirnng sight as it filed out into 
the uncultivated country beyond the little village The landscape 
was at first open and bare, but soon grew more diversified and 
m part covered with yellow grass Then the hills gradually 
closed m on both sides, until they finally formed a typical 
valley The “ going ” was first-rate, but the heat was scorch- 
ing — a remarkable contrast to Osh, with its orchards and plen- 
tiful supplies of water We came upon the auls of the Kirghiz 
immediately outside of Madi These tented villages, with the 
big flocks and herds of sheep, goats, cattle, camels, and horses 
grazing around them, quite bnghtened up the landscape The 
Kirghiz of Ferghana spend the summer up amongst the moun- 
tains and m the vallej^ of the Alai The most conspicuous 
feature of their nomad life is the women, \vith their red gar- 
ments, their ornaments, and high white head-gear 

The next day we crossed over the little pass of Chigherchigh, 
climbing up to it by a gently sloping valley of red and 
j^ellow cla}^, moderately clothed vuth fine grass, on which the 
Kirghiz were grazing their flocks Two Kirghiz horsemen, 
catching up the long ropes which hung from the carnage-pole m 
front of m}^ horses, set off up the pass at full gallop But over 
on the other side the slope was much steeper, and the road 
zigzagged every few yards, so that I had to keep the brake 
jammed hard against the back wheel to prevent the phaeton 
from gomg faster than might have been agreeable, or even safe 
The Ileh-su, the little brook which tnckled dovm the eastern 
face of the pass mto the Gulcha nver, nppled merrily amongst 
the stones and bushes with which it was fnnged, and often 
broke mto creamy cascades After a little the steep descent 
came to an end, the valley opened out, and before us lay, 
embosomed amid slender poplars, the httle town of Gulcha, 
with its half-dozen Russian houses, its barracks, telegraph 
station (the last that the Russians have m this direction), bazaar, 
and fort gamsoned by a sotnia (company) of Cossacks Gulcha 
stands on the right bank of the Kurshab or Gulcha-daria, which 
earned a considerable volume of water, notwithstandmg that 
it was only 2|- ft deep — deep enough, however, to enter the 
bottom of my carnage when I crossed it 

The road from Gulcha kept to the nght bank of the nver, 
which flowed along a broad and stony bed, though m several 
arms But the previous wmter’s fall of snow having been m- 
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con«idcnblo tlic \olumc tlnn u'^uil Tlic rmd not 

wilhstindinp tint it nn up 'ind tlouTi o\cr the hilU and ridges 
u*a« firxt rate It l«; rmlntaincd witli great care and is repaired 
ca*m spnng for it is genrraHj dcstro\t.*d bj aaalanclics and 
melting «nm\ c^pcaalU on the pa<<es The bndges uhlch 
^jwnned the n\cr wen made of wood clcvcrlj strengthened 
with upper l>eams and were throwai across at places where 
one «jKin would ca«il> reach from bank to Innk Wint a con 
tra^t to Ibr wactebed swa\*ing contmanccs of the Kirghiz 
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which I ^aw on the occasion of mj first \isit nine jears before 1 
But Mnee then the road itself hasacquired strategic importance 
in that it IS now continued up the Alai \ alley to Bordoba (Bor 
teppeh), and then on further ii«f Klzil art and Ak baital to Fort 
Pamir ^ou can now dn\c the wliolc of tlic w*a> from Osh 
and the Ru-^snn outpost on the Murghab is supplied with pro- 
Msions and building matcnals by cart Artillcrj also can now 
cross the desolate plateaus of the Pamir At scacral points 
along tlic route, eg at Bordoba and at Kara kul the Russians 
ha\e built station houses of stone well masked with earth so 
that the) mcrcl> look like hills or mounds and might easily 
be passed without obscra^ition by anybody unacquainted wdtli 
thdr position Each of these rest houses contains a room with 
fire-places store of pro\isions Samoa ars and so forth, and is 
VOL I 2 * 
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intended to affoid sheltei to tiavcllers and couriers (pghiis) 
duinig the wintei, wlien the snowstorms rage 

The higher ^\ e ascended the more distinctly the river became 
concentrated into one well-defined channel, as well as shut in 
on both sides by steep crags We had already passed a few 
isolated poplars (icick) , now jumpers (ajcJia) began to make 
then ajipeaiancc, scattered along the mountain sides Par- 
ti idges were \ery plentiful, and not at all shy At the little 
clay foit of Kizil-kurgan (red fort) some Kirghiz were aw^aiting 
me wnth tea A little further on I pulled up under the shade 
of a gro\e of fine jiojilais to wait for the caravan, and fell asleep, 
and slept as I had not slept for man}'’ a long day And I w'as 
leally in need of it, for I had rested very badly dunng the first 
nights of the journe}'-, through not being yet accustomed to the 
restless life of the caia\an, especially the noises of the camp, 
such as the neighing of the horses and the barking of the dogs 
But I had barely slept an hour w'hen I w'as aw akened by shouts 
and whistlings, and my caia\an defiled past me At its head 
rode one of the men on an ass, leading the three horses which 
carried my cases of \aluable instruments The rest of the 
cara\an was duided into three sections, each in charge of one 
man, w-’liilst others of the men walked beside the horses to ad- 
just the loads when they slipped or no longer rode w'ell and 
evenly Last of all came Kader Ahun, leading in a string a 
new' dog I had bought The shrill echoes of the horses’ bells 
made ^er}'■ pleasant music m the pass Slow'ly the long stnng 
of animals filed on past me, disappeared m a dip of the road, 
emerged into view' again, once more vanished, and yet once 
again appeared m sight, slow'ly climbing a steep acclmty But 
I was not long m catching them up, m a part of the valley where 
the road ran as it were along a shelf, protected by a parapet, 
high up above the nver, w'hich w'as there spanned by several 
bndges 

After traversmg a glen dotted with poplars, and called 
Ehrgaul, the road grew more stony, and for long distances ran 
along the shoulders of perpendicular screes and gravelly slopes, 
the bases of which were w'ashed by the stream An affluent, which 
emerged from a yi-/ga (glen) called BiUauh, contributed pretty 
nearly one-half of the volume of water m the mam nver At 
the entrance to every side-glen we obtamed picturesque glimpses 
mto the heart of the mountains Poplars became more and more 
common and the bushes more plentiful , the path ascended 
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somewhat cascades increased in frequenej and the npplc of 
the stream \\*axcd louder and louder In a particularlj inviting 
poplar grove on the nght bank of the nver in an expansion 
of the villev known as Kulcnkcli tokai we granted ourselves 
our first dav s rest It was indeed an ideal place to rest in 
being so still and quiet for the horses were sent off to graic on 
certain yeyinus (summer pastures) in the neighbourhood The 
skj v\*is overcast the air pleasant and at intervals there was 
a dnzzhng rain through winch the sun peeped out occasional!} 
It blew allcmalcU up the \*allc\ and down the valle} and 
the sound of the wind among the leaf} trees was like a conse- 
cration h}inn I lav and listened to that old familiar murmur 
and dreamed m}sclf back among the crowds of incidents which 
made up mv former ]oumc}'s and m} imagination reached out 
towards the coming vears and tlie vicissitudes — disappoint 
ments and losses <iucccssos and discovcncs — which the} had 
in store for me VUliough I was not }ct full} habituated to 
the loneliness of caravan life I was sufTicicntl} impressed b} the 
diflcrcncc between m> present occupation and those of the 
past two }car8 Tlic mclandiol} crooning of the poplars and 
the increasing murmur of the nver alike seemed to bid me 
exercise that patience which is the surest guarantee of future 
success The camp seemed silent and deserted no curling smoke 
bctra}cd the presence of a fire and there was not a human 
being vntlun siglit for mv men were all fast asleep inside their 
tents Nothing broke the solemn stillness save the npple of 
the water and the stirnng of the wmd m the tree-tops 

Shortl} after midnight we were treated to a copious down 
pour of nun wliich pattered bnsU} on the tcnt-canv’as It 
wois quite cheering and refreshmg to hear it after the oppressive 
heat of Turkestan indeed on towards mommg the air felt 
decidedly cool This unexpected shower woke up the camp 
and my men rushed out to drag the packing eases and baggage 
under cov*cr 1 

Shortly after stnkmg camp on the following morning we 
crossed the n\ cr two or three times but after that kept for the 
most part to the nght bank At Sufi kurgan we passed on the 
left hand the glen of the Terek which leads up over the pass 
of Terek-davom by a shorter but more difficult route to Kash 
gar Above that point the mam stream diminished in volume 
but the volley itself wadened out agam and its grey, regularly 
slopmg bottom contrasted strikingly against the terraces of red 
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sand, gravel-and-shmgle, and common clay which walled m the 
ni^er steeply on both sides We pitched our camp m the open 
vaUey of Bosuga, where pasture was plentiful and Kirghiz 
mils were numerous, while the mountain slopes all around were 
clothed with jumpers, m some places standing so thickly to- 
gether as to form forests On this, as on the preceding day, we 
marched 26 miles , the verst posts still lined the side of the 
load 

My pups Dovlet and Yolldash were perfectly kiUing They 
were only a couple of months old, and unable to run very far , 



A Short Rest by the Way 

SO I packed them into a basket, fastened at the back of the 
carriage At first they were so amazed at this strange manner 
of traveUing that they were unable to utter a sound How- 
ever they soon grew accustomed to it, and Dovlet, who was 
luxuriously inchned, used to keep a sharp eye upon Yolldash, 
and if he refused to let him have the softest place to he m, used 
to give him such a lesson that the poor beggar whmed most 
pitifully But upon being let out of their prison when we 
pitched camp, their ]oy was unbounded, and they became the 
very best of friends, and frisked and raced, and tumbled 
over one another, as though there had never been any differ- 
ences at all between them By this tune they were quite at 
home m the camp, and at night always slept beside my bed 
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And fir^l mtc witch dogf tht\ provcfl for it the least suspicions 
‘^und tilt) birked funoti l\ Tlicj ilwi}**; liad tlicir meals 
w-ith me but oh! wlnt appetites the\ had! 

Tlic night of the 6tli August w*as dccidcdh cold the thcr 
mometer fell ncarl\ two degrees below zero (Falir ) and I had 
to unpack mN furs felt'' and winter cap The rarefaction of 
the air did not lim\c\cr occasion me the least incon\cnicncc 
althongli the loss of breath which followed upon anj strenuous 
exertion proved that we were subjctt to wlnt llic natives call 
iutek or the feihng that is cxptnmced when crossing a loftj 
pxs-' 

The road continued upwards bi'sidi tlio Talldik. nvailet and 
sometime^ even ran down into tin. bed of tlic torrent but 
cvcnluallv it quitted it and wound up the mountain slope 
After pacing more «idc-glcns two or tlirce of which led up 
to the pass over the ALai Mountain^ wl came to the foot 
of lilt ml ascent Tins was neither txve^ ivcl\ steep nor dan 
gcrous (or the road lias been made to climb up bj innumerable 
short zngs tacli protected b\ a parapet Tlic rock tlirougli 
which It has been cut is a black murli folded slate On the 
summit of (he pa<s of Talldik within an inclosed area there 
Stands a ]H>t to wlucli art attached two cast iron plates pro- 
claiming tint the pass 11500 fet-t liigli and 58 miles from 
Gulcha and tint the road was made when A B Vrcv'sk> was 
Governor General of Turkestan and N J Korolkoff was 
Governor Tlic work was begun on 241)1 April and finished 
on ist JuU 1S93 under the supcnntcndcncc of Major Gromb- 
tshevsk) On the other side of the pass that is going down 
into the Alai vnllcv the descent was not so steep and it needed 
but a \cn few turns to bnng us down to the stream wluch led 
to Sank tash But on that side of the pass there was not a 
single jumper the slopes above the Alai valley were entirely 
destitute of timber 

At Upper Sank tash I dismissed ray arabachi (coachman) 
giving him a good tip and a dagger for he had dnven me 
capitally and without a single mishap to horse or vehicle 
all the vvaj from Osli Hcnccforw’ard I trav elled on horseback 
and to begin with tned a new Hunganan saddle from Budapest 
We were not long in coming to Sank tash properly so called 
where the glen from tlie pass of Talldik led down into the Alai 
vnllcj After that we turned to the east leaving the last verst 
jxsts of the Russian road behind us To the south we now had 
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the TnagTiificeiit mountain system of the Trans-Alai, each moun 
tain giant clad in a pure vesture of snow, softly tinted witl 
hght blue, while most of the loftiest summits were wreathec 
m clouds These were particularly numerous towards tlie west 
and consequently we were unable to see Peak Kaufmann 
Directly opposite to us when we came out into the Alai vallej 
was the glen of Kizil-art, up which ran the road from Bordobs 
to the pass that I crossed on my former ]oumey (1894) Look- 
ing westwards we had an unlimited view down between th( 
two huge mountain-ranges of the Alai and the Trans-Alai, the 
valley between them being broad and open, and aboimding in 
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pasture, as might readily be mferred from the great number 
of large aghils (sheep folds) and the immense flocks of sheep 
which dotted the mountain-sides m many places The Kirghiz 
horsemen who met our cavalcade mvanably dismounted and 
greeted us on foot 

At its eastern end the Alai valley is shut m by a nng of 
mountams, nicked however by the flat pass of Tong-burun, 
which forms at one and the same time the eastern threshold 
of the valley and the mam watershed m that part of the world 
At mtervals we crossed over low spurs of the Alai, e g , Katta- 
sank-tash, all stretchmg towards the south, that is towards 
the middle of the valley Gradually all the rivulets and tor- 
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rents \\hidi_courscd down these stonj side-glens became umted 
into one stream, the KjziI su the mun arterj of the AJai ^’alley 
Dunng the greater part of the day it hailed and sometimes 
mined although tlic fall was slight but as wti dre^ near to our 
camping ground at A3l5ma the weather grew much worse and 
the min came on faster Hardlj was the tent up when down 
upon us burst the storm but fortunitelj we all got saielj under 
shelter without being drenched August though it iras the 
weather was quite autumnal and the air raw and cold and 
hca\*3 clouds hung about the mountains As tius place was 
said to oficr the best giving all the w*a> to I^ashgar we resolved 
to give the hordes a da^ s rest All along we were escorted by 
Kirgliiz lior^mcn who kept us supplied with fuel and besides 
having a 3*urf alwa}^ read3 for us they fetched us mutton 
and milk from the nearest auls Tins second day^s rest was 
no better than the first it htcrall\ poured with ram Autumn 
had It was evident alrcadv tx^n amongst these raoimtoms of 
Ferghana But we comforted ourselves* wath tlic reflection that 
in such w'catlicr it was more comfortable to be snug and dry 
in«idc a good roof than to be getting wet tlirough in the saddle 
Tlie next dat the qth of August was a splendid day with a 
bnght blue sky and we climbed <IowK up towauais the pass 
of Tong bunin or nt/icr it is a broad M (saddle) which the 
Kirghiz hardly doom entitled to the name of a pass All the 
same the little caim whu.li stood on its softly rounded conv'ex 
summit marked a very important gcograpiucal fact, namely 
that here we had the waitcrshed between the dramage basins 
of the Sea of Ami and Lop^nor Hence it was a more important 
dividing line than Talldik itself which merely separated the basm 
of the SyT-dana from that of the Amu-dana From this water 
shed Uic contour sloped all the way to Lop-nor 

After nding a short distance up the glen of Shura on our nght 
we climbed the steep slope which overhung it It was a tough 
pull for the horses some of the loads shpped and occasioned 
delay We were now quite close to the moun tain s that formed 
the eastward contmuabon of the Trans Alai but they were 
muHled m snow and had their summits shrouded m clouds 
After that we travelled along a sort of flattened ndge leaving 
the Kizil-su (of Kashgar) on our right and eventually dipped 
down into tlie depression of Kho-yulga This last possessed no 
defimbve drainage channel but had a large number of peculiar 
pits or cavibes of great size mto which the ram water gathered 
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at least it would appear so from the horizontal deposits of mud 
which covered them at the bottom In some of the crevices 
small junipers had taken root, and the region abounded m 
bobacs or steppe marmots {Arctomys Bobac) 

Next we descended a steep gravelly slope or terrace until 
we came to the confluence of the Kizil-su and the Kok-su , and 
then contmued over crests and along terraces ngzaggmg over 
broken ground and across more or less deep ravmes As we 
advanced the vegetation grew scantier and scantier, and the 
jumpers stood further and further apart 

The next important feature we encountered was the broad 
valley of the Nura, furrowed at the bottom by its deep and 
strongly scarped nver-bed The Nura was a more considerable 
stream than the Kizil-su, and its water just as red as that of 
the Red River (Kizil-su) itself It was anythmg but an agree- 
able stream to ford, for the treacherous stones which httered 
it were mvisible owing to the muddmess of the water, and some- 
times came witlim an ace of bnngmg our horses to their knees. 
Had we been a month later the nver would have been m full 
flood, and we should have been unable to cross it at all , as it 
was, our traveUmg cases were m considerable danger For- 
tunately the nver was lower than usual owmg to the dull, cold 
weather of the past few days It is astomshmg what a differ- 
ence two or three days of bnght, warm simshme make m the 
volume of a stream hke this After their confluence, the united 
Nura and Kizil-su formed quite a respectable stream 

Our route lay along the slopes which overhung the nght 
bank of the nver, the path chmbmg and dippmg mcessantly, 
until at the top of the last pass we beheld, far down below us, 
the white walls and towers of the Russian frontier post of Ir- 
keshtam, which is held by a Cossack gamson Irkeshtam is 
a customs station as well as a frontier blockhouse, and m the 
chief customs’ officer there, M Sagen, I found agam an old 
acquaintance, whom I had met on a former visit to Kashgar. 
This gentleman was a great lover of animals, and had a pnvate 
menagerie, consistmg of a wolf, some foxes, and a bear, the last 
tethered beside his den m the middle of the courtyard Some 
time after my visit Brum, who was completely imtamed, con- 
trived to wnggle himself loose from his cham, and went and 
paid his respects m the couriers’ room, to their no httle conster- 
nation But Master Brum’s adventure had for him a tragic 
termination, for the men took refuge on the roof, and from 
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that point of N’ant igc bombarded thi poor beast till tlicy killed 
him 

Half an hours ndt b^jond irkeshtnm \\l struck the Red 
Rucr again bj this it Ind swollen into n turbulent torrent 
of mudd> wntcr 2 ft 7^ in deep and w’ith a temperature 
of 9 9 C or ^9®8 Falir We were now within tlic confines of 
the Celestial Kingdom wlndi ■stretched hence caslwnrds all the 
wa> to the Pacific The road led along the left side of the 
Kuil-su and then througli a narrow gorge up to tlic piss of 
Torpag bel After tint we cfOi<ed the barren sand} gnielly 
steppe of Dadit di\ er^ificd by sparse tufts of grass and numerous 
^^^ter-channeU all nm\ dr} indeed the entire landscape which 
was dint in on e\er> <idc b) mountain^ wore in altogctJicr 
and ippeirance Tlie outliers of the Pamirs amongst which 
wu were now travelling wen evcrjwvhere diminishing in eleva 
tlon until timllv the} ended in low hills and ndges of gravel 
and-^lungle *Kame<l bv trenches guile }'s and erosive furrow's 
Novirthcle-ss tlu hard ro< k 1 blatk slati cropped out almost 
e\eO*whvre 

Tlience ctck mg over the little j^ass ol Koni-davan we 
reache*d at tipst h} a steej) descent but nftenvards b} easier 
*dope^ the broad open v*alle} of \e^hm at tlie bottom of which 
on tile left bank of tlie biggish stream which threaded it 
stood a Chinee fort Tlicre wt found encamped a caravan of 
150 camels bound for Kashgar \\hcn the} started again 
about tliree o clock in llie afternoon it was quite a sight to see 
the big clurns} animals ploughing their vva} across the Kizil su 
churning up the water as if the} were so man} paddle-boats 

Our route led on down the valle} which graduaJl} narrowed 
while the nver hugge^d closel} the foot of the diffs on the 
nght A thin belt of vegetation — poplars wallows scrub and 
grass — accomp.mie'd cacli bank of the stream Below the conflu 
cnce of the \ egliin with the Kizil su tlie vaille} widened out 
again so as to embrace watliin its piwpitous rocky arms a 
beautiful little wood traversed by a cheer} nvnilct This region 
W'as known as Nogara-clialldi and was the queen of all tlic 
oases on tlie road to Kashgar 

^^e pitched our camp a couple of hundred }ards below tlie 
confluenceof the Nngan-challdiwath Ihclvuil su Hereon nth 
August whicli again wais set aside for a day of rest I measured 
the volume of the latter stream it amounted to 1,492 
cubic feet in the «iecond Had a stream of that magnitude 
\OL I 3 
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been confined to one channel with a s\nft current, it would have 
been anything but easy to cross it , but fortunately for us it 
was dnnded amongst four shallow arms, so that ue got the 
caravan over on the following morning without mishap ^ I v as 
very pleased to find there was relatively so great a volume of 
water in the Kizil-su, for this stream was one of the mam feeders 
of the Yarkand-dana down wdnch I hoped to float right 
aw'ay to the region of Lop-nor 

At first we rode along the right bank, passing on oiii left 
a blockhouse of clay, built by Yakub Beg of Kashgar During 
the next few hours we forded the nver no less than foui times 
At the first fording m the morning we found that the \olumc 
had increased over 700 feet cubic during the night, and it con- 
tinued to increase at each successive crossing In a large tn- 
angular expansion of the valley, at a spot where a little rivulet 
came down from the north through the glen of Ala-yukka, 
stood the square clay blockhouse of Ullug-tshat tlie nearest 
stronghold to the Russian frontier which the Chinese maintain 
in this direction 

We crossed the Kizil-su for the last time m another similar 
triangular expansion of its valley called Semiz-khatun, where, 
amid poplars and bushy scrub, stood another little A’/// gu;; (fort) 
But this time the passage was nothing like so easy, for the 
current was there confined to one channel, and its \ohunc had 
sw^ollen so rapidly that it now measured 3,000 to 3,500 cubic 
feet m tlie second Tlie muddy reddish current rolled on witli 
a sullen, scowling fac^, underneath which lurked man\ deep .ind 
treacherous pits 

Islam Bai rode into the n\er to sec what the ford was like, 
but all at once he plumped into deep watei and got .1 tlioiough 
ducking Kader Aliun who tned it in another place fared 
even woise , for he stumbled into a regular trap-hole, his horsi 
lost its footing, and the two together were whirled .iwa\ b\ the 
current, cacli only just managing to keep hi^ he.id abo\< w.iter, 
Kader u'^ually carried my kodak but hickiK he had handed it 
o\er to me immediately befoie going into the n\ei After that 
one of the karakeshes -tripped to the -1 m and moimtfd bti. 
back, and b\ dint of letting hi- hor-e tro win re lu hk<d. m,in- 
aged at la-t to find a finn ledge, which tan di lenii dU a. 
the stie.uu as far as a little tongu< of grawl. and tieru' tmie d 
back vig.iin up'-trcMin fhe other nan ic)nowcd tieir ' onn adi 
c\ unph , and h iMiu: -tupped 1* ({ tlf < uaeati tniauh m oi- 
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m small detachments first the three horses which carried our 
supplj of food then the tent the tinned goods and other bag 
gage and last of all the horses, which bore m> instruments and 
photographic outfit each nmmal being con\'0>cd across singly 
by the three men who were ready to come instantly to the rescue 
should the animal stumble or fall It was impossible to sit 
and watch without a feeling of great anxiety the heavily laden 
horses strugghng against the fierce energy of the current for 
the ledge I have mentioned ran for the greater part of the wny 
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up-stream so that tlie water broke like a cataract against the 
horses chests 

Luckily we all got over without misliap for the packages that 
were likely to suffer from wetting were tied up lugher before 
the horses entered the mer Then after readjustmg the loads 
and drying ourselves a httle we continued our way and pitched 
camp for the day at Yaz latchik beside a Kirghiz aul or tent 
village Here w-e said good bye to the Kizil-su which flowed 
away to the south 

It was a cool and beautiful evening with a bnght moon 
and ghttenng stars and through the stillness of the night there 
echoed from afar the dull ]mghng of the camels bells from 
the big caravan trav'ellmg to Kashgar The sound roused our 
dc^ to frenzy nevertbele^ the low but solemn rhythm had for 
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me a great charm , it was emmently symbohcal of the calm, 
majestic gait of the lordly camel Gradually the echoes came 
nearer and nearer, we heard the shouts and smgmg of the camel- 
dnvers more and more distinctly Then they went on past us 
in the darkness of the night, filhng the air with a tumult of 
noise and confusion And finally the not died away amongst 
the mountams 

The last few days’ march ran through a perfectly mono- 
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tonous region — barren and destitute of vegetation — while the 
hills drooped and drooped until finally they ended in level plains 
On the 13th August we crossed over the Mashrab-davan, the 
summit of the pass being marked by a little fort and three 
viasars or bunal-caims, hung about \nth rags The following 
day’s march took us through a deep, narrow glen, almost 
absolutely stenle, and shut in on both sides by the familiar 
folded red sandstone, the layers of which varied greatly m 
hardness and consistency the hardest frequently jutting out in 
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o\*crh'inging fnezcs and liminatcd cornices The ground under 
our feet consisted of the same sort of raatenals Before we got 
to the sernt or shelter house of Kan jugan ^ve \vcre caught by 
a nun storm of unexampled \nolencc and had to run up the 
tents m i great huny But it wxis of no a\'ail we all got wet 
to the sbn The water stood on the ground and splashed up at 
c\cr} footstep WL took and msidc the tent amongst the dnp- 
ping eases the air was cold and damp and I nnois not sorry to 
put on m> furs A temperature of 12 6 C or 54 7 Fahr at 
5 30 p m w’os quite an unusual tiling at that season of the year 
in those localities 

On the 15th August we tra\ tiled to Mm > oil and on the 
i6th made our last day s march into Kashgar after bemg met 
at Kalta by Consul-General Pclro\sk\ Mr George Macartney 
and some Russian gentlemen then hnng in the capital of East 
Turkestan followed by an escort of CossacL 
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FROM KASHGAR TO THE YARKAND-DARIA 

I REMAINED 111 Kashgai from the 17th August to the 5th Sep- 
tember, orgamsmg and equipping the caravan I was to lead 
into the deserts of innermost Asia I need not saj'’ how 
hospitably I was entertamed by my good old friend Consul- 
General Petrovsky, and how he helped me, as he had so 
often done before, m every possible way He placed his 
npe and valuable expenence absolutely at my disposal, 
as also the weU-mgh omnipotent mfluence winch he enjoys 
m East Turkestan Indeed but for his mvaluable assistance 
many of my plans would have been altogether impracticable , 
but with it the}'’ turned out emmently successful The first 
business we took m hand was to exchange my capital, amount- 
ing to some £1,200, mto Chinese silver At that time, 
in the bazaars of Kashgar, a yamba* was worth 71 roubles, 
(£7 los ), but the market was so small that the purchase of 
160 yambas all at once, sent the rate of exchange up to 72 
roubles m the course of two or three days 

The business was arranged by a crafty old broker, Isa 
Hadji, and when the' transaction was completed it appeared 
he had not fleeced us out of more than 36 roubles (£3 i6s ) 
As it turned out, it proved an exceptionally good thing for me, 
because not long afterwards the yamba appreciated very 
suddenly and greatly m value , and yet the Volga-Kama 

* One }'iniba-=5o sir One S'ir=i6 Icngeh— i 48 roubles=37 grims of siher=io 
iniskil=3 shillings One tengeh=5o pul One niiskal==io pung , i pung=io li The 
rate of exchange of Chinese siher is subject to great fluctuations The jamba seldom 
^\(.lghs cxactlj 50 sar, but \aries as a rule between 49 and 51 , and as the nionetarj 
standard of Central Asia is the Chinese coinage, it is alwaj's necessarj to ha^e a Chinese 
balance at hand when exchanging moncj in anj quantit) New siher coins, not ex- 
ceeding a niaxnnum \alue of S tengeli, ha\c rccentlj been introduced into East Turkestan 
These are current along with the usual Chinese siher “shoes,” an exceedingl) incon 
\enient form of coined monej 
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Rtnk in Tt likciul Ind pciicrou !\ (I) offend to *c\\ me piUtr 
at the mtr ol f)t» r»mb]i,< the \ miba It 1*1 not iIjc mo^t con 
\cnicnt tlnuR m tin world to dnq about witli \ou a pup^c of 
mone\ w<aphmp^“ lone but in tlip c I had no nltematuc 
I di'tnbuted tin m<»nr\ m tin < winch would not require 
to l»c openrtl r\in da\ md tell prclla will that I 

‘‘honld not In\i it dl <tolrn Imm me \t onci Howe\tr before 
thr jonmu wa<« Inlt o\tr nn piUM w is empl\ and 1 had to 
bu\ moTi ‘•iKrr litir nn whm th« market ictualb did ‘=itand 
at 00 ronbh*' thr \anibi 

Memwhde 1 hm Hn w 1-. bu lU mpipi-d pnrch i inp the 
nrc<-^vir\ loti urli i idditiond up]>Iu*^ nt <ti mm cmdics 
matches and '‘UC n INmir t« 1 tin lit w i< tor tlu nuns 
u*>r —flour m icirnnt and lu»nt\ R'^idc^ ‘smcijein ind pots 
copprf trapni** of Centrd A t in nnki innaeii spidc*^ -^IdinnK 
apjvaratu rojw*' \ m<ui imphmint md trKil r p ist-s 
hammer' and nad bnclit lilt nip iml blmkit Chmt<e 
paf'er w \ hinp ^ip *^irt trunk md » \ irut\ ol otlier things 
Sor mti I 1 forp t to imntion * numl)er of khnUxti or Kirphit 
coat rolls of cintli h mdkrtclnet md hats mimdi-d as prevnts 
to tli( nttiM chief In tpd I imi Ix>upl)t u tlu io<t of 
£6 6 s a 111 ad (ourtn n cimi I ind idfomedira dl remark ibl> 
bip hands<mi( animal \il wath tin exctplion of iwt) thc> 
win all di*stined to fun h dnnnp tin jourm \ still the stnici 
fhej rcndinal mi was worth nnn\ imu-^ what thi> cost For 
cacli animal wi had to pa\ lo^tlu Chim-M. mlhonlii's lour 
slullfnps as a sort ol mark« I toll 

As hadcr of the cimil cara\ m I apiKamliKi oni \nr Hadji 
who dl spill the sanctilj ansinp Irom his pilpnmagc to tlic 
Prophet s praae tumid out to U a thorough rascal Amongst 
the otlicr men whom 1 tem|>oranl\ engaged I smgli out for 
mention onU two Tlie first Is Turdii Ikai of Oli a white 
bearded old man who in endurance was the e'qual of an) )*oung 
man I ever had in mj tmplo\ and in fidclitN and efTiCTcncj 
was not surpas-^rd bj nn> Gntral Asiatic not c\*cn b) Islam 
Bai Tliis man was the onl> one who remaineai watli me through 
out the whole of m\ present travels Tlie other is FaisuUali 
a Russian subject like Turdii Iku to whom he was little inferior 
in all the good qualities I have just enumerated but he was 
unable to remain with me for more than a ) ear and a lialf Both 
men were expert in the management of camels and conse- 
quentf) afwa>^ formed part of the staff of the caravan 
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I also took with me a Kashgar boy named Kader because of 
his knowledge of Arabic writing 

My first object was to get the whole of the caravan to Lailik 
on the Yarkand-daria There I intended to divide my forces 
While I, along with two or three of the men, and a very small 
portion of the baggage, floated down the Yarkand-dana or 
Tarim, the mam body of the caravan would travel by the great 
caravan-road leading through Maral-bashi, Aksu, and Korla 
to some rendezvous m the Lop region , where, according to 
arrangement, I also expected to be joined by two Bunat Cossacks 
m the end of December 



The Two Coisacks — Sirkm and Chernoff 


Now Consul Petrovsky thought it would be very unwise 
to send such a big caravan, with such a large store of money, 
all through East Turkestan without protection, and offered 
to let me have two of the West Turkestan Cossacks of the 
consulate guard as escort, until I should be joined by the 
Bunats It was a splendid idea, and I at once accepted 
the offer, with gratitude The Governor - General of West 
Turkestan leadily accorded his permission, and the two Cossacks 
were at once attached to my service These men, Sirkm and 
Chernoff, proved first-rate servants, and rendered me m- 
valuable help dunng the ensumg year , m fact, I never had 
better The arrangement was that they were to continue to 
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rcanc their rcgiihr pnj all thi. time they were in my senncc 
but wea to ndc their own hordes and protude their own saddles 
weapons and ammunition 

I also arranged walh M Pitroasky that any letters which 
amacd for me at Kashgar during the course of the autumn 
and wanter were to la- sent to the Lop country by four successive 
jii;hils or couners Die days on which they were successiaely 
to start was definitely fixed Klon 1 left so that I knew pretty 
well when cadi man ought to irrixe And ns these couners 
were not to la. paid until tlui dihiercd my mail bag I felt 



Mttjkd •! 

jirctty easy wath regard to tint matter The arrangement 
worked splendidly for tt Pctro\-sky took it in hand himself 
Dius 1 had tlm pleasure of pnceless wortli to the solitary 
traaellcr of getting news from home occasionally and keepmg 
in some fashion in touch wath the great world 

Tile days passed swaftly amid the bustle of preparation 
iisiting and dining Of the numerous friends whom I made 
dunng my former \asits to Kashgar I saw a good deal amongst 
others of Mr Macartney the English pobtical agent whose 
home was now bnglitened by the presence of a charming wife 
I also had the pleasure of meeting ogam my excellent old fnend 
Father Hendnks ns weU as the Swedish missionary kir HBgberg 
and Ills wafe and the two new missionaries whom they had 
added to the station 
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The Chinese officials, Khan Dao Tai and Tsen Daloi, i\ere 
old acquaintances , but Tso Daloi, who had something to do 
with the police, was a new revelation He appointed two 
duvgaz (pohcemen), wth mstructions to see that the inhabitants 

of the city supphed the caravan with evei^dhing it needed 

of course, m return for a handsome equivalent 

I was not, however, the only traveller who at this time 
happened to be present m the westernmost city of China , for 
on the 2 1st August, Colonel McSwmey arnved, the same member 
of the Enghsh Boundary Commission m whose compan}^ I spent 
so many happy days on the Pamirs m 1895 He was on his vay 
back to India vid Turkestan, Kashgar, and Pamir, after making 
a short visit to England The next day after there came two 
French travellers, M St Yves and a young lieutenant, vho 
after a few days’ rest continued their homeward journey by 
way of Pamir 

\^dien all our stores and other equipments were read}^, the 
loads were made up and weighed, and finall}'’ fastened to a 
wooden framework Two of these were then bound together 
in such a way as to make a short double pair of steps In this 
way they were easier to hft and lash on the back of a kneeling 
camel Then, having said good-bye to my fnends m Kashgar, 
and thanked M Petrovsky for his invaluable kind offices, and 
ha\ung duly celebrated mj'' departure b}^ a last merr}’- feast, 

I started, at two o’clock on the afternoon of 5th September, 
to make the first stage m my journey proper 

When the camels were arranged m file, the men mounted on 
horse-back, and all ready for starting, M Petro\sky took a 
couple of negatives , then a last greeting, a last farewell, and ofi 
we went to the dull, but significant, tingle-tmgle of the camels’ 
beUs Our road lay along the western wall of tlie cih, past 
Chmneh-bagh, Mr I\Iacartney’s house, and Kum-daiwasch, w'heie 
I said adieu to my countr3mien, the Sw'edish missionaries Y c 
had just reached the bridge o\er the Ki 7 il-su, whose water both in 
colour and consistency bore a striking resemblance to tomato 
soup, when the skv darkened in the north-west, and hca\3 
denseh packed clouds came trailing out of the mountains 
But the day had been hot and sultr}% and foreboded a storm 
Nor was it long before we encountered the first \ioIent gusts 
of wind Up the} whistled the line \ellow dust whicii covered 
the load, and drove it on betore them m dense wlurhnc' ch)ud'- 
Then it began to lain, and <50011 caim dov n in torrent- , 111 f icf 
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I In\'c seldom seen sudi nln In a \cn few minutes the road 
was conaerted into n mudd\ puddle and the entire cara\nn 
— men animals and baggage — looked ns if tlicj liad been 
steeped in a rivxr \ct w*c had no nltcmati\*c but to keep 
puslimg on, for c\crj house and serai (rest Iiou'm:) m the 
\aanit> was crowded wath people The road wns os it gcncralh 
IS full of animated trafiic nnd when tlic storm burst o\crabod\ 
ruslied into the nearest a\*ailable shelter Besides none of these 
places was ^padous enough to contain our big cara\*an con 
cequcntl) we had to remain where we were and face the ram 
as best we could The storm raged for an hour and a half wath 
undiminislied \aolcncc the sk\ was repeatedh lit up wath 
danhng flashes of \a\ad bluish white lightning and the thunder 
crashed again and again as if all the artillery of hca\cn were 
being disdiargcd at once, \c\cr liava? 1 heard it more awe* 
inspinng it htcmllj deafened us But both camels and hor^ 
look It quite composcdl) and tramped stohdl) on southwards 
between the rows of wallows whiHt we men domed what 
consolation we could from the thought that we could not \cr\ 
well be welter than we were 

But uncomfortable though the ram was its effects were 
still more unpleasant for now the road wais for long stretches 
under water and the soft cla\x> soil became so shpperj that the 
camds with their flat jacldmg padded feet had the utmost difh 
cult\ in keeping on their legs Tlie\ slipped and shded inccs- 
santl) until at last their legs went from under them and thej fell 
This occasioned repeated halts for we had to stop until we got 
them up again Ver} often thej wxnt dowai so suddcnl) nnd 
with such aplomb I could well Iia\c bchcicd thej liad been 
tnppcd up b) some invastblc giant nnd when their hea\} 
loads dumped on the ground the mud flci\ for \Tirds Shouts 
cncs arose from c\cr> side I The cara\*an halted to a man 
Tlic men rushed up and tned to get the foundered beast 
straight and on liis legs again or if he lay nwkwardlj set 
about unloading him and then had to reload him again In 
consequence of this we crawled like snails through the trench 
crous mire Tlic worst places were those in which the road 
was uneven, and dipped down into the hollows and then 
mounted up again Here we had to cut notches or steps with 
spades or dig up dry soil and strew it over the soft and treacli 
crous surface Ev’cn tlien it required two men to guide each 
camel and help him to maintain liis balance 
VOL I 
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Thus nllhoiigh our first day’s maidi out of Kashgar was 
only .1 ‘^hoit one, it pio\cd to be anything but easy I have 
ne\ci left tliat city under more impropitious circumstances. 
I could not hcl]) thinking tliat Hca\cn itself took this emphatic 
uay of putting us in mind of tlie dangers and difficulties which 
beset the jiatli of the tra\cllcr amongst the poplars of East 
rurkestnn But this was the last dounpour I was destined 
(o ‘;oc 01 feel for many a long day , the next happened two 
\cars latci, when I was m the \icmity of Lassa 

Meanwhile night was come, and m the lab3^nnth of bazaars 
and alleys which abut upon the northern towm-wall of Yanghi- 
shalir 01 “ Xcw' Towm ” of Kashgai, the paper lanterns w^ere 
alread) lighted It was there the road turned off to the east 
Immcdiatcl} outside this, the Chinese towm, the road lay for 
iicnil} an hour’s niaich completely under w'ater, so that as w^e 
w'cnt splashing between the orchards and gardens, fields and 
cla} -walls, we seemed to be folding the bed of a shallow nver 
All that could be seen in the darkness w'ere the dark silhouettes 
of the poplar a\emies , but the lain had stopped, and the sky 
was clear The road too was better, and the camels were now 
able to keep their feet It w'as late wffien we halted for the 
night and pitched a makeshift sort of camp at Musulman- 
nachuk As a matter of precaution I deemed it advisable to 
post guards about the baggage 

The road thence to Laihk w^as for the most part knowm to 
me I travelled over it in 1S95 Hence there is no need for 
me to linger over it 

On 6th September w^e travelled through a remarkably w^ell 
cultivated, though rather sparsely inhabited, region, the road 
being good and dry, and bordered by canals We met two 
or three caravans bringing in wdiite cotton stuffs from the Khan- 
ank distnct Although our baggage w^as still wet and heavy, 
it gradually dried in the sun Beyond Khan-ank we went along 
a magnificent avenue of mulberry trees, wullow's, and poplars, 
wffiich afforded us ample shade The poplars were topped 
to prevent them from growing too high, though the branches 
at the pollarded end were like a thick sheaf of vertical rods For 
long stretches not one ray of sunshme was able to pierce the 
dense foliage, and it was a great pleasure to nde underneath 
its cool green arches Indeed, in these places the road was 
more hke a tunnel , while tlie camels, stalkmg through it with 
their long, even, swinging gait, put me in mind of ^ stnng 
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of freight u-aggon^ tunnelling their way through greenery a re- 
markably sinking picture Tlie hca\ncst burdens W'crc earned 
by tlic camels which bore the Chinese silver money cspcaally 
one gigantic fellow who stalked along with no less than forty 
yambas on his back As the loads were now well balanced 
and nicely adjusted we w'erc no longer delayed through havang 
to stop and regulate them All that w'as now required was an 
occasional hitdi or pull at the load on one side or the other 
Camels have a voraaous appetite and as ours marched along 
the\ levacd tribute from both wallows and poplars often snapping 
their nose rope to do so Tor if the rope is drawn too tight 



It readily breaks m the middle where the two ends are fastened 
together by a thinner piece of stnng without doing mjury to 
the animal 3 nose The canals which bordered both sides of 
the road not only brought moisture to the roots of the trees 
but also by means of smaller irrigation rills supphed water 
for floodmg the nee fields 

Eacli of my men had his appointed duty and fixed place m 
the line of marnh First rode the two durgtu from Kashgar 
then followed Faisuilah mounted on the leading camel and 
by his side Niaz Hadji on horseback On the sixth camel sat 
httle Kader gathered in a heap and on the seventh Islam 
Bai The second detachment was led by Turdu Bai and m 
its woke rode ilusa The two Cossacks guarded the flanks 
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while I generally brought up the rear In this way we threaded 
our ivay through orchards and gardens and villages, between 
fields of maize and wheat, over anks (irrigation channels), some 
with bridges, others vuthout, across barren steppes and small 
patches of sand, where a few forlorn and isolated sand-hills, 
some ten feet or so in height, turned their steeper sides towards 
the east That night we encamped in the town of Yupoga, 
and it was only by dint of searching several dug-out pools in 
the laige canal of Khan-ank that we discovered sufficient water 
for our needs, for the supply was that year shorter than usual 
As the animals of a caravan are always more susceptible 
to fatigue during the first few days than when they have been 
travelling some time, I decided to make the 8th September 
a da}^ of rest The pack-saddles had not been off since we 
quitted Kashgar, and it was desirable to see whether the camels’ 
backs or humps were being chafed 

The temperature was now steadily fallmg at night, but the 
day gradually grew warmer as we got away from the imgated 
region and from the mountains At two or three bendmgs of 
the road, the villagers had prepared refreshments for us m the 
shape of water-melons and sugar, m the hope of getting a httle 
douceur m return — a form of polite attention which m the 
long run is apt to become irksome We were soon through 
the town , and out on the “ tussocky ” steppe that lay 
beyond it we met a number of peasants, some on horse- 
back, others on asses, and yet others ndmg on the backs of 
oxen, but all carrying the produce of their fields and gardens 
to market m Yupoga Every now and again a cham of barren 
sand-hiHs ran across the steppe , but between them were flocks 
of sheep, fields of maize and cotton, and dreary anks, all perfectly 
dry except for a httle moisture left m one or two places from 
the last flooding by the Khan-ank 

In the middle of a sand-pit we came upon the lonely masar 
of Habdan Buzrugvar, decorated with streamers and yaks’ 
tails fastened to poles In this part of Turkestan it is no un- 
common thmg to find these samts’ bunal-places hidden away 
m sand-pits On the nght-hand side of the road was a belt 
of tamarisks, covered wuth graceful blossoms, which awakened 
melancholy reminiscences of the heather m our Swedish wnods 
at home The high road narrowed gradually to a mere path, 
evidence that the traffic decreased as the desert was approached 
Upon reaching the eniurons of Terem, we once more encountered 




PopUn and Pool of Vftdcr near a Roodiide Rest home in the est of East Tarkestan. 
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the long imgation canal of Khan ank Its sandy bottom 
t\\*eh e and a half feet wide W’as perfectly dry but a number 
of little badges thrown across showed that it did contam water 
sometimes The a\cnuc which flanked it consisted of young 
trees but they stood wide apart and there were sad gapis in 
the rows manj of them were broken down while m other 
places they were entirely wanting on one side With a Mew 
of shortening the long desert march which lay before us on 
the morrow as I remembered well of old we continued on 
through tlie town and its bazaar and pitched our camp beside 



V 

A SboTt Kot Id the Desert. 


the last house immediately before the desert The bazaar of 
Terem ^vas qmte empty and deserted all its traders had gone 
to Yupoga 

On the loth September I made for many a month to come 
my last ]oumey by land Dunng the mght the temperature 
dropped to 8 3 C or 46 9 Fahr a gnm change from 30 o C 
or 86® 0 Fahr dunng the heat of the day When I rose m the 
mommg the greater part of the caraian was already on foot 
ready to start and the rising sim poured a flood of golden light 
across the steppe which alone separated us from the nver The 
day was hot and the march long and tiruig and there were 
more than customers enough for the water melons we earned 
with us Belts of steppe alternated ivith stnps of desert Thus 
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sand-dunes were sometimes <iparseK dotted with tennn-h,- 
sometimes quite bare The people tall tie lonn. r / a? 
or ‘ black sand , the latter or ‘ whiU ^ md ‘ \t 

length we perceived evidences that wi were apj^muhinc tie 
river, in little gro\cs of ioqral (poplars) and I ob-^ reed tliat 
the} wore an mcreasingh* fresher appearance and wm lullf t ni 
leaf as wc drew* nearer to the gr« at stream Win n W( at length 
reached the broad bosom of the Yarkand-dana it wa^ dus^- \t 
the point where we stnick it the n\cr wa*: di\ id' d into ‘^<>\.ia] 
anu'^, and as the left arm, alongside which we were mao Imu 
was too shallow to make a fitting ‘^tarting-pomt for nu (ontiin- 
plated rner trip, wc pushed on for ‘^ome di'-tann north in tie 
daik the bushes and branches of the '=riubb\ timber (raAlinc 
and crunching under the camels' liooB Ihit a<' the wa\ dul not 
impio\c, and tlic moon dijiped her •'iher tri.'-ienl behind th> 
uood*^, wc halted wlicre we were, and iiitclud on: < >m{> at 
random all thoioiighlv tiled after a thutt<n hour-* It.inif) 
Howewer, here we were at the rner and I wa*' now about to ttv 
a method of tiavcl which wa^* entirth no\il to im 
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Floating Down the Lonely Tarim 

A Journey by Boat Through the Desert 
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HOST DLILDI\G AT UMLIK 

I COtLD afford barcl> a w-cek m wliiclj to complete the prcpira 
tions for m\ long joumcj down the Tanm so that there was 
not a moment to lo^ The first thing next morning the iith 
September I optned negotiitions uitli the begs or beks and 
kmtehts (fcrr\*mcn) by <ending I<lam toMerket to sec if lie could 
bu) a ferr} boat Tins proved an easier task than I had antici 
pated In the first place I was afraid tlic Chinese would be 
suspiaous of mj purpose I also feared that after the experiences 
of m\ di^trousjoumc) across (he desert m 1895 the inhabitants 
of the district would be deterred from rendering me an\ assist 
ance for it was from Merket I started on that occasion and the 
beg of the place had got into trouble through it hanng been sum 
moned before the DaoTai or Chinese Procurator of the pronnee 
and censured for not pronding me with a trustworthy guide 
Ho^\c^c^ there w*a5 now a new beg at Merket and he had been 
commanded b> the Dao Tni not onl> to gi\e me a helping hand 
but to treat me as a person of distinction After a few hours’ 
absence Islam came back and reported he had found a man 
who was walling to sell his boat for jaunbas {£10 15s ) 

Dunng Islam 5 absence I took the Cossack Sirkm and tried 
the canvas boat I had bought in England launching her on the 
side-arm of the nver beside which we were encamped and 
which itself augmented by numerous small feeders entenng 
from the main stream rejoined this last some distance lower 
down As there was a gentle breeze from the south-east I set 
up the mast and hoisted sail and awaj W’e went the little boat 
behaving splendidly and sailing as steady os a rocL. Then 
having tried her so far we took her through one of the small 
connecting channels out upon the broad nver itself and there 
she went every bit as satisfactorily though we dnfted down 
stream at a pretty smart pace Except for a few tiny eddies 
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which moved as the cm rent moved, the surface of the nver 
was perfectly placid, and there was neithei sound nor sign of 
rapids The little craft seemed, in relation to the current on 
which it was floating, to be standing perfectly still Never- 
theless, the banks flew past us with remarkable swiftness And 
what a delight it was to be borne along in this easy fashion ' 
It was a foretaste of the exquisite pleasure I was to denve from 
mj^ several hundred miles’ journey down that important nver 
At length I began to think it a ver}^ long way to the point where 
our side-arm rejoined the main stream, and also awoke to the 
fact that we oursehes weie dnftmg a considerable distance 



The Can\as Skiff when Rigged 


from camp It was high time to turn back Accordmgly we 
got out and dragged our little craft across the tongue of soft, 
tenacious clay, yellow or blmsh-black m colour, which separated 
the nver from its lateral branch 

There was a current also in the latter, and although it was 
not at all strong, it was powerful enough to make the task of 
rowmg against it rather fatigumg work Sir km therefore 
landed, ran through the underwoods, and presently came back 
bnngmg with him a man and two horses Mountmg one of 
these, my Cossack rode up the middle of the stream, to\ving 
the httle boat behmd him by means of a rope In some places 
the bottom was dangerous, and the horse very nearly got stuck 
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fast in the tenacious clay sometimes also the water was 
deadedly deep 

Once Sirkin went m up to his ^valst while the horse unable 
to touch the bottom was earned do^vn by the current at the 
imminent risk of being upset altogether The Cossack flung 
himself off into the water and swam to\var(is the boat which I 
steered m his direction But it was hard work for him to swim 
m hi3 clothes and ]ust as he v.as reachmg up to my outstretched 
oar he suddenly went down But he soon came up agam and 
at last contnved to get hold of the boat side and very nearly 
upset her clambering m All this took place so quickly that 



Tent of mj Men at 

I had no tune to feel anxious and yet hotv easily a disaster might 
have happened had the man taken cramp or even been unable 
to swim I General Pievtsoff lost one of his Cossacks m a whirl 
pool m the same nver only a short distance lower down The 
horse meanwhile swam ashore but bad the utmost difficulty 
m forcing his way through the tenacious mud though by dmt 
of desperate effort he did so eventually Sirkin vras faint and 
exhausted by his exertions but the water looked so mvitmg 
that flmgmg off my clothes I jumped m and had a most refresh 
mg bath 

All tbit; however brought us no nearer to the camp and we 
should have been completely stranded had not some of my 
■^OL I 5 
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men of their own accord come along the bank in search of us 
Then, harnessing themselves to a long rope, they towed me 
from the bank, I meanwhile keeping the boat out m deep water 
b}^ means of an oar used as a rudder 

^^dlen we got back the encampment presented a most ani- 
mated picture My tent was surrounded by a crowd of visitors, 
amongst them certain of my old fnends of 1895, notably the 
beg of Anghethk, the worthy Tokta or Togda Khoja, the 
former beg of Merket — Mohammed Niaz — and his sons , the 
on-bashi (chief of ten men) and oitangchi (“hosteler”) of 
Laihk , besides several of the mhabitants of Merket, and women 
dressed m long garments of a thin red material, with then- 
children on their arms 

At first the conversation turned on my unfortunate desert 
journey of 1895, the talk being frequently mterrupted by such 
ejaculations as “ Ai Khoda ' ” “ Taubeh ' ” and “ Ya Allah ' ” 
After that we discussed my projected journey down the Tanm, 
and the possibihty of using a ferry-boat for the purpose In 
order to settle the matter, I went to the ferry between Laihk 
and Merket, followed by the greater part of the crowd The 
boat which Islam had picked out was a first-rate affair, newly 
built of sound, rough-hewn planks, held together by stout iron 
clamps, and as near as possible watertight The only objection 
I had to it was that it was very big and very heavy For al- 
though that would be an advantage so long as we were m the 
upper reaches of the river, who could guarantee that the current 
was equally deep and powerful eveiywhere lower down ^ If this 
heavy monster were to run aground on the sandbanks that lay 
hidden underneath the surface, the chances were it would be an 
awkward busmess to get her afloat again I discussed this matter 

from every pomt of view with the ferrymen of Laihk Most of 
them recommended me to take the craft as she was , others ad- 
vised cuttmg her lengthwise, so as to make out of her two fighter 
and more easily managed boats Others agam suggested that 
I ought to build two new boats, of medium size and specially 
constructed for the purpose I had m view This last would 
have been the most sensible thmg to do, but it could not be 
earned out without fetchmg wood and other matenals all the way 
from Yarkand, and that would have meant the loss of much 
valuable time 

I decided, m the first place, to move the craft down the 
nver to a point on the right bank immediately opposite to 
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our camp and this ivas done on the folloivuig morning Before 
hoiTOver I could use her the ferry boat would ha\ e to be altered 
and reconstructed and for that purpose it was necessary to 
build a kmd of shp or dry doct. The left bank where we were 
encamped was not suitable for that purpose for between us 
and the mom nver and separated from it by a low tongue of 
wet mud was the shallow lateral branch I ha\’e already men 
tioned The right bank m its turn laboured under a disad 
vantage of another km(hfor the n\erhad eaten it away leaving 
a steep descent of six feet sheer But Hakim the beg of Merket 
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requisitioned clo:^ upon a hundred men who came ivith their 
spades and m a very short space of time converted the bank 
mto a gentle slope Then laying down wooden rollers they 
hauled the big clumsy boat up out of the water by mam force 
to the accompaniment of a good deal of shouting and smgmg 
Hdkim Beg who had a larger stram of Chmese than of Mo- 
hammedan blood m his veins stood on the captain s bridge 
and directed the proceedings It was not that he made the 
boat any lighter to move but his authonty kept the men m 
order especially as he held a long rod m his hand, which he 
flourished about as the nng master does his whip m a circus 
The sons of the desert worked like Trojans and bit by bit hauled 
the heavy boat out of the water'ou to dry land and thence 
VOL I 5* 
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thin phnk*; of ‘Strong, well <cn«oncd pophr wood for the pur 
po<c of con<^tnicting n forcdcck or phtform on which to put up 
ni\ tent Tlic<c we nailed to the edge of tiie bulwark on 
the nght hand side (looking down stream) and on tlic left 
hand <ide to n strong beam whtclt was supported by two or 
three vertical pieces of <horl stout limber Along this side of 
the boat, between the beam just mentioned and the outer bul 
wark we left a narrow gangwa\ from one end of the vessel to 
tlie other 

Behind the platform nearer amidships we erected a small 
square room or cabin of vertical posts and matchwood planking 
This I original^ intended to u<c as a sleeping apartment it 
would be more casv to keep it warm tlian the tent dunng the 
cold nights of autumn But eventually it was convened into 
a photographic dark room where I developed and enlarged the 
negatives 1 took dunng the journey Tlie floor of the cabin was 
the bottom of the boat but the structure also look in a breadth 
of about two feel of the floor of the tent that is to sav of the 
forcdcck Tins c\tcnding along the whole of one side of the 
cabin served as a table Another similar table was made 
against the nght hand bulwark for jars bottle's and other re- 
ceptacles containing chemicals Between the nbs of the cabm 
we fitted m three long narrow window frames which I also 
brought with me ready made from Kashgar One of these was 
fixed into the front wall next the tent its lower end resting on 
the forcdcck or table and tins we glared with dark red glass 
Wlicn I dcvcloj)cd negatives at night or on dark aitemoons I 
used to put a candle outside this window in the tent where it 
wxis protected against draught and wind partly by tlie tent itself 
partU by means of a wooden screen which almost entirely sur 
rounded it 

The other two window frames were glazed with white glass 
and put one in the outside w*all the other m the back wall 
\Mien I stood up I could see through tlicm namely tlie nver 
behind us and its nght bank at the side but when I wanted to 
develop negatives I had contnvanccs for shuttering them up 
so effectually that not a single ray of light came through I 
kept my dean water for photographic purposes m four large 
iron hooped barrels whidi stood on a low shelf along the back 
wall For washing tlie plates I devised the following contnvaince 
On the outside of the cabm roof at the left hand top comer 
on a specially strengthened platform I fixed a large tub or 
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baud, with an india-nibbei tube leading out of it at the bottom , 
this was earned thiough the cabin roof, and into a samovar 
pioMded with a tap WTen the samovar was full, I shut off 
tlie suppl}^ by a clamp round the tube , and when the tub was 
empty I had only to call to one of the men, and he at once filled 
it again The iiver ivater was aluaj^s a turbid grey owing to 
the mud and dust, and of course quite unsuited for photographic 
purposes , but theie was ever5^where plenty of clear crystal 

V ater in the small side lagoons, which lay all along the river 
On tlie other hand, it w as not practicable to dram away the dirty 
vater which accumulated in the bottom of the boat when I was 
developing , but, as the boat, in consequence of the unequal 
distribution of our top-hamper, had a good list to the nght, the 

V aste water generall)^ ran oi’er to that side out of my way, and 
was laded out m tlie morning In fact it was scarcely any 
inconvenience, for I hved for the most part m the tent, a good 
three feet above the bottom of the boat 

When the framework of the cabin was fimshed, we threw 
over it a double set of black felt carpets, and nailed them tight 
down at the comers and along the edges The doorway, which 
opened out on to the narrow gangway on the left-hand side, 
could be closed by means of felt curtams fastened at the top 

The heat inside the black cabin was unbearable m the day- 
time, even as late as September , but as the autumn advanced, 

I suffered less and less from that discomfort Indeed, I seldom 
had much to do there during the day, except to go and look at 
any plates that might be drying, or fetch a scientific instrument 
or sometlung of that kind out of the laboratory 

Behmd the cabin m the middle of the boat we piled up 
some of our supplies, and two or three saddles, m case we should 
be compelled to abandon our floating palace and take to horses, 
as well as the boatmen’s belongings , whilst the men themselves 
found plenty of accommodation m the stem There they built 
a small round fireplace of bncks— that was our kitchen There, 
also, when the autumn nights began to grow cool, and stiU more 
when the nights turned decidedly cold, as they did at the be- 
ginmng of wmter, the men built up big, roanng fires of wood to 
keep themselves warm 

'While all this was being done, we were equally busy vnth 
other preparations for our long journey Sirkm the Cossack 
spent his time at the srmthy, makmg a couple of strong anchors, 
or rather six-clawed grapnels, which proved of great service on 
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fnrjO r*. t j n Til ‘•miUfT of llir |\\(> mcint (nr tlic 
I n'’lj li r u\A K'll AU I ut tlr »| jw'il r\rrv timf* u« wrnt out 

m MJlo iJ r nM'!’'* of iIj** ri%rr tn wn^nrc it*. \rlfK-iH Tltc 
^'^^V frti\ K •^t vv « n tini 1 rt| infill r im** oiulkctHMtli 
cM < i* n in < il 

\r\Tii! rlf- I Krm to cm V inMon iv I u iirJjrtJ lljc 
n\ t , rr in in^li »r\rrv turniv lour liour. Hut \\c 
p 'jr^l » u wjih ilir uj t 1> 1*. t t wriouhl Still liopiop tint li 
I nK t\r ti iM fl If lh»- «1 \!ml In hi \\r hould Iw 

it V 1 > r in% < ijt « : \< \ m ht thfxM!i:li to I oj>-nnr 

11 r u' (V « 1 tl li t tv\<* li\ It I^uhl urrr !ikfn up with 
i’ r ri1 j »p» \ti *■ Ilf* lirc»c*' wis <hM(!c<l into two 
^ tn r I t’ I it itij n th** Tinm ihf* rest lor the 

tin 1 iTA\Jin If il •- I in I I irtainril onK such thine 
wrtr aI- ' tUU ir h {--n it«' x^t r%rn thrn the) lilhtl thm 
Utrf* Kn«--* In I I lln N \r ntniirl m\ M-imtific in tni 
r" n wntinr ard I t hinj nnirinl cloihrs Iiooks rlr 
itnl ll <• thinl w < -1) Kl lx Id! I wii|» thr photopnplnc outlit 
\V] nrxmtl imr w it I nrih i wlx I jnid the cnr|tcnlcf< 
)( n j md until 'iho ln<1 lirlj»rd m thr l»ce nicmwhilc 
txndirr I t tint n I ihr mm Roi more thin the) 
w ic ju tiv nti((<i| t< 

O ir littl-- d nil* w» luimhrti on the 15th Siptcmbir I 
to'i.'i h t exj--ijnjrnixl turn in the hipKcr Nnt and it mswi rcxl 
opt d!v ifirxrfx t !*<-» I Tlir dix W“is frlrbrilrd is i prniral 
Ifhdxx lix ill thr inlnlHtinl of the iiriRhlKuirhood who omc 
U*mn in lifer iiundHT> to xxnm'* the hnnclnne 1 xi.o one 
r J Ihnn lurnrhl edt ih mt/Mr 1 siirh is sheep pouUo epRs 

htrul mrl II e* ‘I^ apneots o lint wl were ^axW suih 
phrt! hr rxml dix to somt In the exerting I mide a lost 
lor thr notihlr> <il th' pbci ind for the x\orkmen who Ind 
IilKiurrd It thr Ixnt Tljr banquet consisted of nee pudding 
iml mutton tn and fruit* ind whilst we ate and drank music 
was di ccTurvrtl !»x i hig miisicil box I Ind brought with me 
for uch OCC1 ions i* tln-t \MKn it grew dark we hung up 
Chin<-^ hntims amongst the tents ind through the bnght 
stillnr-^s of thr night tirhoed tin mcHndiolj strains of nagaras 
dularas md otlur stnngcd instruments stimng nw-akc in my 
mnnorx r< miniscmccs of m\ former staj in the place Tlicn 
IS now I w IS on the excof setting out upon a momentous joumej 
xMth Laihk ind Merket for m> starting point "ict Jiow dif 
frrent x'rrc the circumstinccs I On the first occasion my object 
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^^as the weiid and mmderous desert, now, however, on the 
route we were about to follow, we should not at any rate suffer 
from want of water The very same musicians who played 
the overture to my desert journey were now inaugurating the 
new one , while dancing-girls, clad in long robes of white, with 
heavy plaits of black haii hanging down their backs, and then- 
heads crowned wnth small bag-caps, danced barefooted to the 
strains of the music, the measure being a slow one, with jerky, 
whirling mo\’ements I photographed the sirens on the foUow- 
ing morning, but a goodly proportion of their charms were then 
seen to be due to the beautifying effects of the Chinese lanterns 
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Although everythmg was now ready for a start, I sacrificed 
yet one day more, partly that I might make some measure- 
ments, and partly that we might get on board certam stores 
which would come m very useful later on Along the nght bank 
of the nver, which lay 8 ft 2 m above the level of the water, 
I measured a base-hne of 1,250 metres (1,367 yards) This 
distance was covered by the ferry-boat, of course on the nver, 
in 26 mmutes, and by the skiff (canvas boat) m 22 minutes 17 
seconds , the difference being due to the difficulty we expenenced 
in keeping the bigger vessel m the middle of the current, while 
the smaller boat was quite easy to manage The ferr}’'-boat 
consequently travelled, at any rate over this particular stretch 
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of Ihc n\cr il tlic rale nf ntarh 50 metres or52^ >irds in tlic 
mintilc or a little mnir linn ij miles in liour Walking ntmv 
UMiil ntt when on the mirrh I found it took me 13 minutes 
^5 ^iinnds to tri\cl over the “^imi mciMircd bi^ line and I 
rc<jniri‘<l in ivmRc of i 613 piers to do it m consequent!) 
5.t \ird were the oquivilcnt of of m\ pices As m\ 
«tindird therefore for mippmg the nvnr I assnmwl tint we 
drifte<l down<'trnm it the rite «if 50 metres or 52J \ird m 
the minute ind to corre^j>ond to th it distincc I measured i mm 
(d 030^ inch) on the imp Of course I need hirdl) sa\ tint 
the nte It winch we<lrifti*d Min'd ven con idcrabl) it different 
times ind in different piTW of the ri\cr but this I coriLCtcd 
b\ mei unng the vcloalv of tin current <^\cnl times a di\ 
At the point of dcpirturc the volume of tlic current wxs 3^68 
cubic fret in the <t*cond it< m mmuni dtpth (quite close to 
the nnlit Innk) w*is q feet its bet! 44- ftTl wide and its greatest 
\clont\ ilmo t cxictl) 2 miles an hour 

M\ biq fern, boil wis 37 ft 0 m long 7 ft 0 m broad amid 
ship 2 ft n m hiqh of wlurli <» in were below the wilcr line 
when the vr'srl w*is fulh loaded ind minncd Contcqutnth 
wlun there wis less thin 0 in depth of wiitr we nn aground 
and tilts we did i\cn di\ Tla bhek ribm was 7 ft wide 
7 ft ii in long ind Oft 31 in high Tlic fore deck or plit 
form on which nu tent vtood wi*! 12 ft in long 7 ft broad 
ind li) 2 ft 51 m ilKWt the bottom of tlic boat Tlic '^miller 
fern Iwit mciMircd 19 ft 8 in in Icngtli b> 3 ft 4 in in 
baidtli 

TimlU on I7tli beptember we midc a definitive start the 
cirivan inimih being loaded up vtr) carl) in the morning 
M\ plan vvas to cend them on b\ Hnd under charge of the Cos 
sacks ind Nnz Hidji nf Aksu and Korla to Arglian a place 
on the Tinm ncir its tcrmmition in the desert Tlicy were 
to be at the rendezvous in 2j months lime when we would 
endeavour to get into touch with one mother by means of 
couriers or special messengers men took with them letters 
of recommendation from Consul General Pctrov*sk) to the Andijan 
aksakals (consulir agents) of the two towns cimcd besides a pass 
of portentous size from the Dao Tnl which was escorted from 
one town to anotlier b) a couple of Chinese subjects generally 
"Mohammedan begs or gendarmes The servunts I brought with 
me from West Turkestan were provided with Russian passes 
each having a Chinese and a Turkish trinslition To the two 
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Cossacks Sirkin and Chernoff, I gave presents in money, besides 
which they were to have free rations so long as they were 
escorting the caravan, so that when they returned to Kashgar 

they would be able to lift their ordmary pay without any 
deduction 

The camels were m the very pmk of condition, having fat- 
tened on the young fohage of the forest durmg the time we 



A Girl of Lailik 

were delayed at Laihk I directed the men to take the greatest 
care of them on the way to Lop-nor, and not overtax them, so 
that when the wmter began they might be in, at least as good 
condition as they were when they left Lailik, and able without 
difficulty to face the hardships of a journey through the desert. 
I gave Niaz Hadji 4 }^ yambas (£33 15s ) for the mamtenance 
of the entire caravan, and for the purchase of large supphes 
of nee, flour, and several other stores which we should want 
later on , while it was Sukm’s duty to' keep a short diary as 
well as the caravan accounts Havmg bade them adieux, the 
men climbed into them saddles, and the caravan disappeared 
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amonR^l i1»l bu^h^> nnd <oon the eclio of tlicir bells died aw^ay 
in tlic distance 

I onl\ took uilh me on lioard Bhm Hat wlio ofTiciatcd os 
cook bod\ M’mnt, and generd hctolnm and Kader wliosc 
proper calling was tint of Mu sulman secrclarj tliougli he 
gcncralh in his time b> acting as Islam s assistant Tlic 
crew of m\ llotilla consisted of (our men known as suchts or 
wnttrmcn al-o as kemtehts or iKKitmcn cacli aimed with a 
long stout ])unting pole. One man wns In tin prow and two 
in the tern of the big fcrr\ boat Tlicir dut\ was to keep 
her off tin steep banks espcaalh where the nver made sjnrp 
turns and owing to the strength of tlic current their task was 
by no means an east one and called for unceasing ngikancc 
Tlic fourth iKntman took cliargt of the smaller ftrr\ boat 
which gcncralU piloted the wa> parll> to indicate the depth and 
parll\ to warn ns of slnllows and sand hanks Tins craft was 
laden to the gunwale with proaiMons such as flour net and 
fruits Tilt wages of these men wtrt ten sir (**£1 los ) a 
month and /ret rations /hit 1 /lad ^imt di/ficultj m persuading 
tlicm to accompan) mt all the w“i> to Lop thc\ had a childtsh 
terror of such distant regions ntvtr liatang heard of them 
befort 

\MnUt Iht last touches wtrt bting gi\en to the cquipmtnt 
and the proMsionmg of the fciT> boat tht baggage was earned 
on board and Islam busied himself wath arranging Ins cooking 
paraphernalia — Ins sauctpans cans plates porcelain cups and 
so forth — in (heir proper places near the firtplacc on tht afttr 
deck Tilt tent wns set up on the platform and its loose ends 
nailed dmMi fast to tlit boartb. on winch it stood and inside 
it I laid down a bnght-colourcd Kliotan carpet Mv camp 
bedstead stood at its left hand side (looking downstream) wath 
a big packing cast at the end of it Tlic other two big eases 
stood on tilt nght band side where thc> made a table on wludi 
I kept my \anous instruments maps and such like tilings 
generally in a state of picturesque confusion ily working 
table which consisted of another large packing-case resting 
upon a trunk that contamed my winter dotlnng stood at tlie 
foia\‘ard edge of tlic platform nght m tlic doonvay of the tent 
and I made a bench to sit upon out of the big box m wliich I 
packed my photograplilc apparatus By unfastening the back 
of tlic tent I could get access to the roof of the cabin where 
\vc kept a number of artfdcs such as sails oars the veloaty 
VOL I 6 
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instrument, and so on, that weie too heavy to blow away 
Theie also I kept my meteorological instruments, namely, the 
self-registeimg baiometei, self-registering thermometer, maxi- 
mum and minimum thermometers, Assmann’s ventilated 
psychiometei, and three aneroids, besides Robinson’s anemo- 
metei Tlie lecoids of the last-named were, however, of very 
little \alue, for thioughoiit the whole of the distance the valley 
of the Taiim was protected by the woods and high banks which 
boidered it But the records of m}'’ self-registenng instruments 
were of the \ei3^ greatest interest The readings of the baro- 
meter sliowed distinctly the slow and gradual descent of the 
stream towaids the east , while the zigzag curves of the ther- 
mometer diooped lower and lower as the autumn advanced 
and finally passed over into winter 

The ferry-boat had been brought over as close to the left 
bank of tlie river as the spit of sand I have mentioned would 
allow , but for all that the men still had to wade out a con- 
siderable distance in the muddy water Tucking up their gowns, 
a crowd of natives and their children came out to bid us a last 
good-bye, and forced upon us a number of “ gifts,” which we 
hurnedly paid for, and dismissed the bnngers 

The scene on board was altogether so charming that I almost 
pitied those we left behind m the water, watching us as we 
noiselessl}'' glided out mto the current of the big nver These 
people had viewed all our preparations with a sceptical mien, 
and were now amazed to see how well everythmg had succeeded 
It was exactly two in the afternoon when I gave the signal for 
the start The boatmen thrust in their punting-poles, and we 
were off The banks marched swiftly past us, and once round 
the first turn, we disappeared for ever from the memorable 
locahtjT- of Laihk and Merket 

Almost the very instant we started I sat down at my wnt- 
ing- table, and there I remamed for months as though glued to 
the spot , it was at one and the same time my commander’s 
bndge and my tower of observ'-ation Before me lay ready to 
hand a piece of clean paper — the first sheet of my big map of the 
Tanm — manner’s compass, watch, field-glass, measuring scale, 
pens, knives, compasses, ink eraser, telescope, and so forth, 
and I set to work immediately My table stood so far forward 
in the tent openmg that I commanded an uninterrupted view of 
the landscape, not only before me, but also on both sides 
Uovlet and Yohdash were at home almost from the first minute 
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During the day so long as it was wTirm they lay and panted 
underneath the fore deck but os soon as it grew cool in the 
c\enmg thej came out and kept me company in the tent 
Were I asked why I took this nver journey and whaJ results 
I expected from it from a geographical point of \new I should 
reply — in the first place it was the only reraainmg route through 
E^t Turkestan T\hich I had not already travelled o\er and 
in the second place the course of the Tanm had ne\’er been 
mapped. Pie\tsoff myself and one or two other travellers 
had ]oume>ed from Maral bashi to \arkand by the caravTin 
route \\hich runs alongside the nv'er between Shah yar and 
karaul Carey and Dalgleish and at a later date I mysdf had 
tlireadcd the forests which border the nver bank whilst the 
lower course of the stream had been traversed first by Pnheval 
sky and later by Pnnee Hennof Orleans and Bonvalot PievtsoS 
Littledale and tlie present vmter But the roads and tracks 
which accompany the n\er only touch it at occasional intervals 
at the extremities of its windings that is to say they form as 
It were the bases of the curves desenbed by its course. From 
them however it is obvious that no idea could be formed of the 
actual course of the nver itself of its general features pecu 
hanties or other characteristics \Miat httle knowledge we 
possessed about the Tonra was thus derived from transitory 
glimpses of it and was consequently possessed of httle or no 
scientific vulue The map of the nver which this journey 
enabled me to moke proved how widely different the actual 
Tanm is from the course assigned to it on the previously exist 
ing maps My voyage was m short a voyage of geographical 
discovery and m every way cmmently worth the months of 
labour which it cost me 

No nver outside of Europe has been mapped with the same 
degree of mmuteness or accuracy And not only did I by con 
tinuous and daily labour gather materials for a detailed mono- 
graph on the largest nver m the heart of Asia and traverse a 
route which had never been traversed by anybody before but 
I also discovered a mode of travel fraught with the most idylhc 
charm To one hitherto accustomed to journey on horseback or 
to measure the endless distances of the desert from the back of a 
swaying cameh it was a pleasure altogether unlike anything 
before expenenced, to have the current carry one along without 
jolt or jar tranquilly peacefully noiselessly — to me a pleasure 
without parallel to sit at my work table m the welcome ‘ihade 
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and have the landscape come to meet me, unrolhng itself like 
an ever-changing panorama, wlule I watched it as from a cosy 
box m a theatre And it was equally dehghtful to feel that I 
was, so to speak, always at home, and in my own study, with 
my own sleepmg-chamber close by, and my vanous instruments 
about me ready for use both day and night 

Indeed, I considered myself better off than if I had been 
on a European or American nver-steamer In the first place, I 
was quite alone, and there was nobody whom I need heed 
except myself When the weather grew hot, I simply flung 
off my clothes and jumped straight into the nver from my 
working-table — a thing I could not of course do on a nver- 
steamer m Europe And if we came to a spot which for any 
reason offered an mducement to stop, I was free to stay there 
as long as I chose I had my meals seiA^ed on the table where 
I worked as often as I wished it, and seldom have I enjoyed 
my food better than dunng my hfe on board that Tanm ferry- 
boat My bed and couch were as comfortable as any in a big 
city , and there was always an abundance of pure water and 
fresh air, the latter frequently laden with the aromatic scent 
of the poplars Close beside me hung portraits of those who 
were near and dear to me I could look at them every day, and 
rejoiced m the thought that their love and affection accompanied 
me throughout the whole of my long and sohtary journey I 
gjenerally had several books l3nng on my improvised table, but 
it was very seldom I found time to look into them , every mmute 
was taken up with work which would brook no delay And 
so deeply was I interested m this work, that I should not have 
been sorry had the journey lasted t^vlce as long If I am 
tempted to dwell rather too minutely on this trip down the 
Tanm, I can only urge m extenuation that I look back upon it 
with the most unfeigned pleasure , and who does not like to 
linger over times and scenes in which he has been perfectly 
happy ^ 
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Lirr os T1IC i rrcH tahtm 

Os tlicn \\«. dnltcd until the nhnt but stcadilj mo\nng Tanm 
triN oiling nt tlu. ‘^amc rale ns llu current for uc frequently 
Ind the Mmt pieces of dnft wood keep us company for hours 
together And Iiou still nnd peaceful it was! Not a sound 
except an occnsjoml dimple or the npplc of the current as 
It broke ngninst n braneli jutting out from the bank or the 
sudden plump of the punting poles into the water as the 
boatmen wnmed b\ n shout from Kasim in the little ferry 
boat siro\c to ste'cr clear of some <!nllo\\ or sand bank 

We Ind not gone \crv far uhen we pcrceitcd the banks 
dotted until groups of natives both men and \\‘omcn but their 
melons their sheep nnd other good things no longer tempted 
us uc were amplj provnsioncd for the present Tlic Tanm 
bent nnd «:erpcntincd in almost cvciy conccivmblc direction 
for instance uc directed our course successively to the north 
west soutli-cast north north west and north-cnst The trend 
of the woods indicated for a long distance ahead in whicli dircc 
tion tlic nver wound but at first the atmosphere was not 
dear and the poplar groves grew fainter and fainter m the 
distance At Knimak >nlgan there was quite a crowd of people 
collected on the nglit bank at a point where we drifted nearest 
in But finding ue did not stop they ran after us and at last 
waded out in a shallow place in the nver and dimbcd on board 
and came and laid their wares on the foredcck m front of my 
study table It turned out that the people who hit upon 
this stratagem for getting the better of us were the wives 
children and other rdatives of my boatmen We had there- 
fore no alternative but to accept with thanks what they brought, 
and — pay for them 

W'e got aground for the first time half on hour after we 
started but tlic jar was so slight that I hardlv knew the boat 
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had stopped, cand was onl}^ convinced of it by seeing the water 
flowing away fiom us on both sides Without more ado the 
boatmen jumped into the river and pushed off, and away 
we went again Every time we grounded, I seized the oppor- 
tunity to measure the velocity of the current At the inner 
angles of the cur\-es, the river banks were often g to lo feet high 
The boatmen, especiall}’’ Palta, who was my nearest neighbour 
in the forepart of the big boat, knew the name of every stretch 
of bank and patch of wood for several days below our starting 
point, so that at first there was no need of a guide The nomen- 
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clature almost always conveyed some meaning and mstruction 
For mstance, a particular belt of wood was called Tonkuzhk, 
because it was frequented by wild boar , and a ford was known 
as Kalmak-yilgazi (the Mongol ford), because Mongols are 
said to have lived near that part of the nver m former times 
A hostelry or guest-house {lengher) on the great caravan road, 
which we almost touched at a sudden turn m the nver, was 
called Mohammed-Ih-lengher after the man who built it It 
stood so close to the nver that its tall and slender poplars towered 
like C3q5resses above the scrub and tangled thickets which 
bordered the bank 

At this place the stream two years ago altered its course 
for a short distance , the old bed, which was plamly discernible 
at the jimction, was called Eski-dana (the Old River) Sub- 
sequently, we observed a great many instances of the same 
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thing and each \^'as faithfully entered on my map In each of 
thc^ abandoned side-arms tlierc were almost always a number 
of little pools (^^'//•■lagoon) of perfectly fresh water In the 
district of A\w'at the n\cr grew so narrow and tlie current so 
strong that our big boat swung completely round in a whirlpool 
In the afternoons we were frequently incommoded bv the 
flashing of (he sunlight upon the water when we turned up the 
west going reaches But when we tn\cllcd north or east the 
colouring was magnificent (he sun shining from behind us 
completely transformed (he lind‘^pc 

Our pronsion boat presented quite a picture of rustic wealth 
with its stacks of green stuffs and its melons especially when 
the hens cackled or the cock crowed for it also earned a small 
colony of poultrv whose function it was to supply my breakfast 
table WTth fresli eggs Our Inc stock included al«) a few sheep 
penned on the after-deck of the big boat 

\s soon as our day s journey was hnishcd the first business 
was to make tlic flotilh fast to the bank lest the boats should 
get loose and dnft down stream dunng the night The men 
encamped on shore round a fin. over which they boiled their 
tea kettles and cooked their supper Their bods consisted of 
felt mats {ktght ) for mattresses and sheepskins {pusiun) for 
co\cnngB I usually sat far on into the night occupied with 
wnting up m\ dnry and similar work As I sat and wrote 
the only sounds which broke tlic silence were the land shps at 
the Inner angles of the mers windings where the banks were 
most undermined by the erosiyc power of the current Some- 
times the loosened masses of sdt or sand fell with a sudden 
plunge into the stream as if they had been crocodiles but 
fortunately those creatures did not exist m the Tanm ^Vhen 
the moon came out she shot a belt of silver across the broad 
nver In the far distance a dog began to bark At first the 
gnats were very troublesome, but soon the nights grew too 
cold for them 

The first morning on board was fresh and cool for I always 
slept m the tent For one thmg I had then no need to keep 
a look-out for scorpions which were too abundant on the banks 
tc be pleasant One consequence of our pulling mto the bank 
for tJie night was that by the morning the ferry boat became 
so deeply embedded m silt and sand that it cost the men a good 
hoiir^s work with spades and poles to get her out Whilst 
they were domg this I usually took my breakfast and by the 
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time I had finished, it was generally about g o’clock The 
character of the river and its surroundings remained constantly 
the same, ever3nvhere uniform The only relief to the sameness 
was afforded by the young poplars, and bushes and thickets 
of hawthorn, which clothed the steep banks, and shot their roots 
out over the rivei, through the accumulations of silt or sand 
or clay which bordered it The native names for these sheer- 
cut earthem banks weie hash and yar, prefixes which mean 
“ bank terrace,” and occur m, for example, the words Kashgar 
and Yarkand 

The kamchis or boatmen whom I had engaged turned out 
first-rate fellows, who did their work splendidly Their names 
were, Kasim Ahun, Naser Ahun, Alim Ahun and Palta , a 
fifth man, Kasim the On-bashi, gave us some help durmg the 
first few days and then returned home All alike thoroughly 
understood the management of the ferry-boat, and were per- 
fectl}^ familiar with the peculianties of the nver They were 
able to teU almost mvanably from the formation of the banks, 
and the rippling and dimphng of the surface, whether we were 
m deep water or shallow The presence of sand-banks m the 
middle of the nver was frequently indicated by an accumulation 
of dnft wood — trunks of poplars, tvugs and branches of vanous 
kinds, and bundles of reeds — sometimes all densely matted 
together The occurrence of a treacherous sand-bank imme- 
diately under the surface was generally revealed by an exceptional 
smootlmess of the water directly above it, as well as by the 
quickening of the current immediately beyond it 

Here I may conveniently pomt out the prmcipal differences 
between tlie convex and the concave banks which we encountered 
everywhere throughout the river’s wmdmgs The latter, bemg 
directly exposed to the full force of the current and its centri- 
fugal power of erosion, were m general cut sheer down to the 
water’s edge, and so presented a perpendicular face some 6 to 
10 feet m height , and the mam body of the current swept 
m upon its face with undimimshed violence Consequently it 
was in these places that we found the greatest depths and the 
maximum velocities The projectmg angles made by the convex 
banks were called bv the native-s dvcil or ctYcdcht, which, properly 
speaking means “‘island,” and this indifferently whether the 
nver turns to the right or to the left They consisted m general 
of a flat, crescent-shaped, but sometimes blunted, accumulation 
of silt, always however clearly and sharply defined, deposited 
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by the gentle current tint flows o\cr these sliallow places ^hen 
the ri\cr is in flood Had we started some six weeks earlier 
tlic silt peninsulas would ha\c been under water and our 
course would conscqucntlj ln\c been a little sliortcr while 
the stream would Im\c flowed faster But at the time we 
nax'igated it the current had already fallen so considerably 
ns to barel> fill the actual bed of the n\cr And as this wound 
in and out to the uttermost cxtrcmilj of c\crj conca\*e curve 
on both sides the line we actually irwcllcd over was all the 
longer and it wns impossible to shorten it by cutting of! 
comers 

On the other liand these circumstances were all in favour 
of an accurate topographical mapping of the Tanm for the 
slnllow parts were now exposed and it was easier to study 
the laws and tendenaes of the nxers erosive cnerg} Except 
for one sljort strctdi there was alwajs sufiiaent depth to float 
the fcTT) boats and the slowness of tlic current — on the second 
da> of the joumc> the vcloatj was less than li miles an 
liour — was in no sense a drawback On the contrary it 
enabled me to make my map more detailed and more complete 
As It was the rate at whidi we moved barclj gave me time 
to jot down all the notes and obscrvTitions I desired to make 
Tlirougliout the wliolc of the journey m) time was fully occupied 
and I was seldom able to leave m> table except to sleep 

In this region the nver presented scvxral tolerably straight 
readies Tor instance we often got stretches wludi it took us 
25 minutes to dnft down equivalent to lengths of about three- 
quarters of a mile But very soon tlic nver became more 
sinuous and the straight reaches seldom exceeded three to four 
minutes (150 to 200 yards) m length This Inrdly gave me 
time to note down the obscrv'ations rdativc to one stretch 
before I was called upon to deal with tlic next The level 
did not fall gradually and uniformly but so to speak from 
step to step and as it cut its way through the sand banks 
and silt pemnsulas it left sharply eroded edges which from time 
to time crumbled and crashed dowm as I have already said 
into the water But as we proceeded we found that the 
accumulations of silt grew bigger while the stream itself shrank 
more and more mto its pnnapal bed 

To return agam to the topographical features and the native 
nomenclature A projecting point was called twnshuk and 
on_thc lower side of this there w'as generally a concealed sand 
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bank, which would become exposed when the nver dropped 
sufficiently These were the worst places we had to contend 
with, the men were obliged to use every effort to keep the 
boat oL them If, m spite of all their exertions, we still ran 
aground, they at once jumped m and pushed the boat off, 
wading round her to find out how deep the water was m her 
immediate vicinity But the bottom was so soft, and the contact 
so gentle, that I seldom knew we were aground until I heard 
the men shouting laiga tegdt (contact with clay), toktadi 
(stopped), or turdt (stuck fast) Their cnes when we got 
off again were tysMi (ghded off, hteraUy fallen), mangdi or 
mangadi (she goes) If it was the prow that ran aground, 
the boat whirled completely round {tollanup glietti), makmg me 
feel quite giddy. Then m a moment the features of the scene 
were totally changed The sun seemed to have turned crazy, 
for whereas a mmute ago it was at our backs, now it shone 
directly m our faces 

The natives also have special names for the several pheno- 
mena which regularly occur m connection with the nver The 
shght crumphngs of the surface above a shallow they called 
kainagan-su (boiling water) or kainagan-lai (boilmg mud) 
When the stream bifurcated, they employed the simple terms 
“ nght arm ” and “ left arm ” ^¥hen one of these was smaller 
than the other, it was called kitclwk-dana (httle nver) or parcha- 
dana (part of the nver) To a cul-de-sac they gave the name 
of hikar-dana , to an abandoned arm the name of eski-dana 
or kona-dana, or, if it contamed a separate pool, koll (lake) 
Whenever the nver divided, we were generally m great per- 
plexity as to which arm we ought to follow, and it verj'- often 
happened that we anchored where we were, whilst some of us 
went forward m the skiff and explored the more hkely arm 
A deep trench m the nver bottom was known as akin or chukkw- 
su and a shallow as tais Ittik akkadi and asta akkadi indicated 
that the current was flo^vlng fast and flowing slowly respectively 

The boatman Palta sat on the fore-part of the big ferr}^-boat, 
his legs bare and his punting pole m his hands, attentively 
watchmg the nver and keeping as nearly as he could m the 
wake of Kasim, who steered the smaller pioneer ferry-boat 
He constantly had a melodious song on his lips about some 
king’s adventures, but, like the other men, he was deepli' 
interested in the voyage, and in all that vent on on board the 

boats. 
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\\c times saw shcphcrtls with tlieir flocks on tlic 

bulks of the n\cr Tlie former dwelt m huts made of brandies 
and foliage wo\cn about the trees tint stood on thcbnnk of the 
stream In a westward bend we again touched tlic ca^a^an 
route to Mnral badit and found a man waiting for us with 
greetings from the carav'an 

I measured tlic n\cr again at Besh koll (the fne lakes) 
the place on the nght bank where we halted for tlic ne\l night 
It wns 2S35 wade had a maximum depth of feet a mean 
aclocilN of miles an liour and a maximum \cloat\ of two 



miles and its \olumc w*as 2 992 cubic feet m the second These 
figures showed a remarkable diminution m tiic current as 
compared watli the lost measurements 

On 19U1 September we had a frcsli set of cxpcncnces in 
riv'cr naangation Very carlj in the morning it began to blow 
a strong breeze from the north wx»t and we soon discoa’ered 
that not onl} did it check the rate at which the boat dnfted, 
but in the broader parts of the rl\cr what \vith the slower flow 
and the opposition which the tent and the black hut offered 
to the wand actually brought her to a standstill On tlie 
other hand tlic smaller feny boat now went the faster of the 
twro At first we steered east with the sun m our faces but at 
8 0 dock we turned due north and so obtained slielter against 
the \vind the rest of the da} w’os bnght and pleasant 
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The nver kept for a considerable time to the north, and 
the north-west wind, which was blowing at the rate of over 
eight miles an hour, caused us to lose i6^ yards every minute, 
and drove the boat close up against the nght bank, so that 
the men had to work desperately hard to avoid a colhsion 
One sudden violent gust whisked away the map sheet upon 
which I happened to be working, and we had to pursue it a 
long distance in tlie skiff before we recovered it 

Later on, we turned to the east and south-east, and had the 
wind at our backs , after which the boat travelled three-quarters 
of a mile an hour faster than the current, which itself was movmg 
at the rate of one and a half miles an hour But at the 
next bend we turned to the north-west, and the wmd became 
so strong agamst us that we were forced to stop It was clear, 
therefore, that unless I made allowance for the wind, by 
measuring the difference between the velocity of the current 
and the velocity of the ferry boat, my map would present 
a highly distorted and incorrect chart of the nver’s true course 
At Shashkak, where we next encamped, the bank was seven 
and a half feet high, and we had to cut steps up it The 
place was inhabited by four shepherds and their famihes, who 
owned some two hundred sheep, in addition to goats and cattle 
Besides that, they cultivated the ground, and grew maize and 
wheat, their fields bemg watered by an artificial canal led out 
of the nver below Besh-koU Here the nver was not more 
than 139I- feet wide, and its volume only 2,372 cubic feet m the 
second, showing an alarming drop withm the last twenty-four 
hours This made me anxious The shepherds told me it 
was nearly two months smce the nver was at its highest at 
Shashkak, and in another ten or eleven weeks it would have 
shrunk to its wmter volume, and about a week later would be 
frozen over In spnng, they said, it was, in several places, 
possible to wade across the nver 

When we awoke at sunnse next morning, the sky looked 
rather ominous The mght had been the coldest we had hitherto 
had, the thermometer droppmg to 2° 9 C or 37° 2 Fahr The 
country was enveloped in a kind of twihght, due neither to fog 
nor cloud, but to fine dnft-sand, which was bemg swept along 
by a sank-buran or “ yeUow storm,” although we saw no other 
signs of its presence, owmg to the fact that the ferry-boat lay 
under the shelter of the high bank The landscape wore a gloomy 
aspect, and the tamansks and thickets of reeds which grew along 
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the banks became lost to sight at about a hundred yards dis- 
tance The boatmen thought and nghtiv that under these 
circumstances it would be difficult to advance and so we 
deaded to wait until the weather impro\ ed 

On this and similar occasions I whfled away the tedium 
of ^valt^^g by taking a sail m my httle canvas boat although 
ha\nng neither keel nor rudder it ^vas not exactly smted for 
that form of sport Of course I only sailed it vnth the wmd 
usmg an oar o\er the stem instead of a rudder But on this 
occasion the wind was so strong the boat slammed along like 
a duck^ the foam spiouting high o2 her bow I thoroughly 
enjojcd it as a^^Dldmg the prmapal current of the nver I sped 
on upstream The banks raced past me the forest vanished 
m the haze I fanaed I was careering across ^ open fjord at 
home, and that the mud islands were so many holms After 
a couple of hours of this glonous sport, I thought it was probably 
time to go back So droppmg mast and sail I steered mto 
the mam current intending that it should carry me home 
But I \vas reckoomg without my host The wand was so violent 
it almost stopped the surface current entirely However I hit 
upon a way to counteract its influence A foot below the surface 
the nver floived with its usual force so I set an oar \ertically 
doymwards mto the water and then lashed it to the boat and 
after that I dropped down stream qmte easily 

At one pomt ivhere I tned to land the ground was ex 
tremely treacherous It gave way under me and I ^anlf m up 
to my waist mdeed I should have gone m further only I 
caught hold of the edge of the boat m time to save myself 
After that I had to take a bath with my clothes on to get nd 
of the mud which clasped my nether extremities like a smt 
of mail 

At last I caught through the haze a glimpse of my white 
tent on the ferry boat and m a few mmutes I was along 
side her As a rule we kept the skifi fastened to the stem of 
the big ferry boat it was useful for l anding m without laying 
to the laiger craft Islam Boi often got one of the other men 
to put him ashore m her and then roamed the woods for hours 
together and when he came back he generally earned 
pheasants or ducks or both m his hand By cuttmg ofi the 
wmdings of the nver he travelled faster than we did and m 
that way generally managed to get ahead of us Hence it was 
no unusual thing for us to come suddenly upon him sittmg on 
VOL I 7 
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a pi ejecting spit of sand waiting for us And as we drifted 
past, one of the boatmen would go of¥ m the skiff and fetch 
liim on boaid Islam found the journey extremely monotonous, 
and was glad of these little hunting expeditions as a most 
welcome break to its uniformity 

The weather continued on the 21st September to be cold and 
autumnal , in fact, it was so raw and disagreeable we were glad 
to don our winter clothing The sky was overcast and gloomy, 
as if It were full of threatening ram-clouds However, it was 
nothing but dust, brought, as was usually the case, by the east 
wind, for the sky was always bnght and clear when it blew 
from the west The wind kept m the east all day, and blew 
strongl}^ and steadity, obscunng the landscape and making it 
difficult for us to make headwa}^ Dunng the night, the nver 
had nsen six inches, a circumstance not at aU surpnsmg when 
3mu bear m mind that its height was dependent upon the state 
of the weather in the mountains A bnght, pure atmosphere 
in the latter often causes the nver to nse, even m the autumn, 
though of course onl}^ for short penods and at long and irregular 
inter\^als 

In one sharp bend, where the nver turned completely back 
upon itself, through an angle of 180°, we sounded a depth of 
close upon 20 feet, while the current was ternbly slow If I 
had not had my map constantly before me, I should have been 
hopelessly befogged as to the direction we were gomg m, the 
nver wound about so AlthoughTts general course was towards 
the north-east, yet not mfrequently we were steenng for short 
distances towards the south-west 

The company of my dogs, and, above aU, their pranks and 
frohes, helped to bnghten many an otherwise sohtary hour 
They were by this thoroughly at home on board and perfectly 
reconciled to our method of travel When anythmg on shore 
struck them as bemg suspicious, especially men or animals, 
they went and stationed themselves nght forward and 
kicked up a fearful dm, and the moment we stopped for 
the night, they, without waiting for the plank to be pushed 
out, leapt mstantly ashore, and began to chase one another 
through the woods But when supper-tune came they were 
never absent from my side, and they always slept m my tent 

The water m the river was now so chilly that the men never 
jumped m if they could avoid it The gnats were extremely 
troublesome, especiaUy m the still, quiet comers [hulung) of 
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the n\cr uhilc m the forest thej were perfectly nnbcarablc 
Thej were a small grej insect scarcely \asible until just about 
to <cttlc and sting but tlic moment a brccic cropped up away 
thej went Thus the stillness had its disadx'antages as \vcll 
as the \\and 

\t another point we saw a large troop of men and horses 
the former dismounted wailing for us on the bank They 
turned out to be the beg of Aksak maral and his attendants 
and were on their vr\y to Merket As the} had prepared a 
copious repast (dasiarkhan) against our arn\ail there wais nothing 
for it but to land and partake of the good things tlicj had 
pro\aded 

We again measured the n\cr In fact we usuallj stopped 
a little before sunset so as to get our mcasunng o\cr before 
dusk and we aUraj’s chose for our night«camp a place wlicrc 
the whole volume of tlic n\*cr was confined in one narrow 
dianncl and there was sufliaent firewood to be had on shore 
I gcncrall) made m> measurements from the httlc skiff wluch 
was held in position bj Sirkm s grapnel and Islam Dai and one 
of the boatmen usuall} helped me Tlie breadth I measured 
direct!} watli a tape some fift} }*ards long if it failed to reach 
across we stuck a stake in the bottom of the nver at the fiftieth 
}’ard and then measured off the rcmainmg distance After 
that we took tlic depth at a series of points tUong an imaginary 
straight line and tlie vcloaty at two or three different depths 
at the same pomts At the camp of Att pangats the volume 
was 2 087^ cubic feet in the second Tims the stream wais 
graduall} dwindling though this was not perceptible to the 
c}c for although there was about the same quantity of waiter 
in the nvur bed it moved at a slower rate 

On the morning of tlic 22nd September a flock of wfld 
geese passed ovcriicad steenng in a w'ell-ordcrcd phalanx 
to\srard the south west their goal bemg no doubt India The 
atmosphere was now buoyant and still though not perfectly 
dear there was still a sort of haze or shimmer m the air As 
early as eight o dock it grew so warm that we were glad to go 
back to our summer suits A narrow imgation canal which 
led off to the nght and turned a mill a httlc distance away from 
the nver showed that the latter even m its present low condition 
lay above the level of the adjacent country 

About an hour after starting we caught sight of some people 
amongst the trees on the left bank, apparently waiting for ns 
VOL I 7* 
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and ^^c soon iccognised them It was Sirkm, Niaz Hadji, 
and tlie on-bashi oi clncf of Ala-ayghir, where the caravan had 
arri\ ed two da3^s before We took the three men on board, 
and great was then delight m our new method of travel The 
pojilar woods were now considerably larger than they had been 
hitherto, so that we resembled a monastic procession moving 
with majestic and solemn silence through their leafy cloisters 
The trees grew' most luxuriantly at the inner angles of the 
windings, wdiere the w'ater gets at their roots all the year round 
When w'e came abieast of Ala-ayghir our men returned to the 
caravan , and from this time onw^ards w^e w^ere entirely cut off 
from them until w^e met them m the Lop country But before 
thc}^ left me I bade them find out my former faithful servant 
Parpi Bai, wdio accompanied me on m}'- last journey through 
Asia, and who was living at Kuchar, and ask him to meet us 
at Karaul on the lower Tanm 

At Togluk, the place wdiere we spent the night, the 
river w'as only ii6 feet broad, and had a maximum depth of 
feet, a mean velocity of one and a quarter miles an hour, 
and a volume of 2,105 cubic feet m the second, or a tnfle more 
than at the last measurement This meant, there had been 
a more copious influx of water from the mountains during the 
last tw'enty-four hours 

Early the next day w^e left on our right a side-arm of the 
nver, which, although it was not more than 30 to 35 feet wide, 
and shallow, nevertheless raced along hke a torrent, the reason 
being that the w^ater w^as taking a more direct way than the 
mam stream Possibly it was the beginning of a new channel, 
into which the principal nver would ere long pour itself In 
one of the inner angles just here we were caught, despite our 
watchfulness, m the eddy of the back stream, and it was no easy 
matter to get out again The puntmg-poles, although 15 or 16 
feet long, failed to reach the bottom The only thmg we could 
do was for one of the men to paddle ashore with a rope, and 
then for them all to haul the boat back into the current 

Shortly after this we approached the pomt at which the nver 
itself bifurcated The left arm, known as the Kona-dana 
(Old River), was the smaller, and flowed past Maral-bashi , 
the nght arm, the Yanghi-dana (New River), earned the larger 
portion of the current, and was said to have been formed only 
four years previously The two arms reunited over against 
Aksak-maral Hence the Yarkand-dana had, thus high up, made 
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a deflection to the nglit and ns we proceeded ^\c found the 
same thing repeated <c\ cnl times This tendenej N\*as ho\\c\cr 
most pronounced in the region of Lop ns wall be sho\Mi later on 
Immediatclj after entenng the main stream the "Vanghi 
dana or Kotteklik (Drj Timbtr Place) as it \\'as also called 
because of the large quantit\ of dnftwood and logs of dead 
poplars which had become stranded upon its sandbanks we 
stopped for an hours rest \\y men asserted we were now 
dose upon some dangerous rapids of whidi I had latclj been 
hcanng a good deal At Eailik 1 was told that when we got to 
Kuttekhk wa; sliould ha\e to descend a fall \nth a drop of eight 
fathoms Tins had now shrunk to one fatliom but all the 
same we should I was told want 30 or men to help us dowm 
The onl} waj to pass the pbcc comfortably was to carry all 
the baggage on shore and haul the ferry boat do^\al the fall 
Accordingly I commissioned the on bashi of Ala ayghir to 
haac a score of labourers ready at the falls by the following 
morning Meanwhile I measured the volume of water m the 
two arms of the river as they flowed on each side of a long 
narrow island wliidi was never entirely covered even m seasons 
of high flood However as the day was yet young and as it 
was moreover still and bnght I resolved to go on with the 
ferry boat and have a look at the dangerous place Accord 
ingly on we went threading our way tlirough vcntablc islands 
of dnftwood the passages being so narrow there was scant 
room for the boat to get between tliem and the suction of the 
current was very considerable. For the greater part of the 
way tlic men were obliged to wade and haul the boat along 
witli ropes otherwise she would inevitably have stuck fast 
Even as it wus she several times struck against the snags and 
submerged poplars and every time she did so she swung nght 
round till slic came stem on Every now and again the men 
who were wnding first suddenly plumped into deep water 
to the great amusement of the rest 

After a while we began to hear the nver foaming and 
churning some little distance ahead This the men said was 
the first cataract {sha kiintn) It did not look at all formidable 
the fall not being more than three or four mches Our boat 
took it quite leisurely without the shghtest list or lurch This 
was followed by two other cataracts each equally insignificant 
One of tliem was it is true, of considerable volume but a httle 
distance below it the nvur shallowed again 
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After we were ^^eU past this so-caUed “dangerous place” 
the nver resumed its former appearance, though it \\as now 
narrow and deep, and our ferr3^-boat travelled at a nght good 
pace In fact, we shot into one sharp bend so smftly and the 
boat svmng round upon us so suddenl}^ that ve collided inth 
the bank, and stuck fast , and the upper box v hicli formed 
my table would mfalhbl}’' have gone overboard, onl}^ luckil}' 
Palta seized hold of it m tune We were overtaken by the on- 
bashi and his score of labourers at our camping-station, beside 
a sohtar}^ poplar m the distnct of Kottekhk-ayaghi They v ere 
tremendously taken aback to find we had cleared the cataracts 
vuthout their help, and soon returned home agam 

At this place we v ere \usited b})- the beg of Aksak-maral , 
and, as he was well acquainted mth this part of the countr}*, 
I inmted him to go mth us and guide us for tivo or three days 
He was immensel}’ interested m the va}" we travelled, but was 
of opinion we should ha\'e encountered great difficulties had 
we started v hen the nver v as in full flood We could not have 
found punting-poles long enough to reach the bottom the boat 
would have been altogether unmanageable ovang to the sw iftness 
of the current, and we should have been in collision mth the banks 
at every turn and mnding of the nver Another drawback 
would have been the heat omng to the earlier season of the 
year , and yet a v orse evil than this v ould ha^ e been the 
midges '\Mnch I can veil behe\e for e\en in the autumn 
the}’ V ere a perfect plague, especiaU}’^ in the thickets and scrub 
at sunset In point of fact, ve had, he said, chosen precisel} 
the most favourable season for our undertaking 

The volume of the Yanghi-dana or Kotteklik uas onh* 
1,303 cubic feet in the second, consequently ve had lost 802 
cubic feet, vhich vas of course drained off by the Kona- 
dana that ran through Maral-baslii If the n\er dnided 
agam, should we be able to proceed ’ 
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On the 24tli September after on early start we made a long 
and mtercsting stage down a newly formed arm of the Yarkand 
dana Here we said good bye to Kasim tlic On bashi who was 
returning to Lailik taking witli him part of the other boatmen s 
eanungs which he undertook to hand o\*er to their families 
or parents Almost from the first the n\cr \nis ^er> deep and 
narrow and barclj 70 feet wide and the breadth continued to 
decrease Tlicrc could be no question as to the recent forma 
tion of the arm we were na\ogating for sc\*cral times we came 
across green tamarisks and poplars standing on little mounds 
of earth m the middle of the stream Others of these tmy 
islets howcicr consisted sunpl> of a mass of lumber branches 
t^\^gs and similar flotsam which had caught on a snag or piece 
of timber sticking up from the bottom of the river In one place 
we obsen'ed hvo poplars with their roots actually in the water , 
they had no doubt been surprised by the current. The banks 
now presented a very different character from what they had 
hitherto done They were no longer the high deeply scarped 
terraces ive had been accustomed to travel between but were 
far less distinctly marked as indeed would naturally be expected 
m a newly formed nver bed For the same reason the tongues 
of silt at the projecting headlands were either Nery rudimentary 
or wanting entirely 

In the coarse of the day we came to an awkward and un 
comfortably narrow passage blocked with driftwood partly 
massed together partly forming slight barricades through 
which we had somehow to make our way The waterway was 
in some places so narrow that the ferry boat grazed both sides 
and we were compelled to proceed with the utmost caution 
And seemg that the current was here very swift and sometimes 
broke into white-crested waves a collision would almost cer 
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tamly have been serious One man stood at each comer, pole 
m hand, and did his best to keep us clear of all impediments , 
while Kasim piloted the way m the commissariat boat How- 
ever, the worst mishap we expenenced was gettmg wedged m 
between two accumulations of dnftwood At once every man 
leapt into the water, and began to push and heave and pull, 
all singing together m unison Having got our craft free, one 
or two of the men waded on a little way ahead to see what 
depth of water there was m front of us 

By this the nver had dwindled to a paltry nvulet, and I 
began to fear we should not reach the Aksu-dana and the Tanm 
proper Except for two or three very short stretches, the 
current zigzagged backwards and forwards between scmbby 
forests, thick reed beds, and single tograks (poplars) But ere 
long it contracted into a kmd of canal, flowing with an excep- 
tionally swift current some six feet below the level of the adja- 
cent country The wmd retarded our rate of travellmg, though 
not very senously, for its force was broken by the forest and 
the high banks In some places the nver divided and passed 
on each side of genume islands, covered with vegetation Every 
time it did so we wondered if there would be water enough to 
float us, or whether we should be compelled to haul our vessel 
all the way back to the bifurcation Some of these side-arms 
were relatively very short, and soon rejoined the mam stream , 
others agam were a few miles long , and yet others were en- 
tirely cut off at both ends, as was proved by the transparency 
of the water they contained 

At length, however, the nver widened out, and we obtained 
an extensive prospect towards the north-east, backed m the 
far distance by a sohtary mound of dnft-sand called Karaul- 
dung (Watch-house Mound) But this open, lake-like expanse 
soon contracted agam We chose a passage on the nght of 
Karaul-dung, but had only gone a short distance when we stuck 
fast, just above a sort of threshold across the nver — ^with only 
two or three inches of water over it The bottom consisted of 
fine, tenacious blue clay, spiked with the stems of decayed 
kamish (reeds) 

We tned to push our craft over, we tned to haul her back , 
all in vam She was held fast by the bottom suction There 
was nothing for it but to lighten her by shifting on shore all 
the heavy baggage, boxes and stores This done, we again 
essayed to move her by united mam force, but we only drove 
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her deeper into tlic mud I therefore asked the beg of Aksak 
maral to go to his \inagc and (etch men to help us He it 
once hnded ind mounted for two of his attendants had accom 
panicd us all daj on horseback At the end of a couple of 
hours he came back bnnging with him about thirty men who 
as soon as thc\ saw wliat w*as wanted set to work watli a will 
and as 1 too encouraged them b) m> example their efforts were 
spcedil) crowned with success Foot b) foot we hauled the 
colossus o\cr the npids but a \eiy little lower down she stuck 
fast again and this time worse than before 

^^^lat was to be done now ? The mud was so slippery and 
so tenaaous we had great difficult) m keeping our feet \\e 
were in a queer fix \\e no longer kne\s where the cani\’an 
was We could not move the big clums> feny boat and the 
smaller one was nothing like big enough to cany all our baggage 
It looked as If we should have to construct a new building slip 
call in carpenters and smiths from Aksak maral and build an 
other \*csscl smaller and lighter than the one whidi had run 
aground \ct what a loss of time that would mvoUcI And 
the n\cr was falling cNcry di> • I could not I litcrUl) could 
not bnng mj’scH to abandon mv projected journey here as it 
were on tlic vciy threshold So wii must somcliow go on 
aswcwcrc let theewst be whit it might Evcntuall) we turned 
tlic boat round two or three limes on its own axis and by that 
means softened and loosened the mud so that we were able 
to push Iicr tlirougli it and m that wa) got her mto deepwater 
After a little we came to the last and biggest of the cataracts 
which WHS over 18 inches deep everywhere while the fall 
amounted to seven or eight inches The current was so violent 
tile men were afraid it would capsize our leviathan Hence 
as a matter of precaution I had the whole of the baggage once 
more transferr^ to dry land but I stayed behmd myself 
bemg resolv'cd to stick to the vessel os she sliot the rapids — to 
the great concern of my men who feared we should both be 
ov'ertumed in the boiling vvHters at the foot of the cataract 
However they guided the boat to the edge of the fall and Uien 
pomting her nose in the nght direction let her go On she glided 
as tranquilly as possible and when the fore part was for enough 
advHnced down it went hke a see-saw stnkmg the water with a 
loud smack while tlic after end rose high into the air A httle 
ploughmg with the prow a few yards more of uneasy agitated 
motion and we were safely over As soon as might be we 
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halted for the night, for it was already dusk Then I dismissed 
my auxihary corps, who one way or another had had a lively 
afternoon of it, and sent them home well rewarded for their 
exertions 

That afternoon the gnats were a perfect plague They 
came m vast clouds, and it was utterly impossible to keep them 
off When you have both hands engaged, and are half naked 
so as to be ready for an impromptu bath at any moment, the 
gnats of Turkestan can make themselves ventable fiends of 
torment It was as if they had been patiently waiting for our 
arrival to hold a carnival of malice on the exposed parts of our 
persons I wonder what they hved on before we went there ? 

At this place the river had a volume of only 802 cubic feet 
m the second , consequently its vanous side-arms had depnved 
it of very nearly one-third of its total flood The successful 
issue of my project began to look extremely doubtful 

The sand-dune of Karaul-dung, which was about 35 feet 
high and covered with tamansks and tussocks of grass, rose 
steeply on the very brink of the nver, and its top commanded 
an extensive view of the whole district The tiresome cataracts 
we had recently passed presented themselves from its summit 
as a broad expansion of the nver, now split into several arms, 
which in seasons of flood become reunited into one stream 
On the left the Yarkand-daria was bordered by steppe, on the 
nght by scrubby forest , while farther to the east it appeared 
to be swallowed up by a dense forest of taU poplars Half a 
mile to the south and south-east, beyond a narrow belt of vege- 
tation, were the yellow crests of the biUow}^ dunes of the desert 

\Vhen we started again next morning, the nver once more 
resembled a canal, some 16 to 20 feet wide, and with a current 
of considerable depth and velocit}'-, so that incessant vigilance 
was required to prevent our craft from running aground , m vhich, 
indeed, we were not always entirely successful The channel we 
were m was also a recent creation In some places the rn’er 
had cut its wa}’- clean through the sand-dunes which lay m its 
path, the sand m the middle of the dunes being held in position 
by the roots of the tamansks that grew on it Some of tliesc 
cuttings were 12 to 20 feet deep, and their sandy vails looked 
as if they were just waiting for us, read}^ to plunge dovn and 
bury us, ferry-boat and all, the moment we got underneath 
them The surface of the ground hereabouts consisted cntireh 
of sand, more or less continuous, except that immcdiateh 
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ndjncrnl to tliL n\cr tlicrc was -i stnp of mud or silt too soft 
to Ixir T man\ weight 

This di) We Were no longer tormented bj the gnats but 
on the other hind we were dcli\cd b\ the cast wind One or 
the other of thc«c \cxitions we were almost ilw*a}*s bound to 
ln\c for no sooner did the wind drop than the gnats came 
Tlic itmnsplKrc was thick ind the air cool and autumnal 
Our chief ih'sirc now wns to riich tin. point where the new 
channel which we were niMgating became reunited with the 
Koni dim or Old Kucr After that we should not onlj get 
more wntcr wx «.liou!d ilso return to ciiilircd regions For 
tile nn\ irm hid caned its course througli an entircl} unin 
hibitcd countrv 

At list till wind biximi so disagreeable that we resohed 
to submit to Its Nagini's no longer and upon reaching an 
m\iting nook on the nglit bink near a few old poplars knmvn 
IS Kum itclnl we encamped lUliough the place was absolutclj 
barren ind uninliibitcd 

Amongst our h\t stock was a goose whicli we brought all 
tlic wa\ from Lailik It tra\*cllcd witli Kasim m the commls- 
sanit boat and wis onginiU> intended to be killed and eaten 
but Its stud ind irrcproadiablc rcspcctabflit) led to its being 
graduall> promoted to be the pet of the regiment It was a 
comical bird and often paid nsits to tlie big {crr> boat and 
waddled about wlicrcicr it liked E\cr^ now and again it 
would come and hi\c a peep at me in ra> tent and w*as so 
time it used to come when it was called Although it was a 
captnc wild goose it ncicr made an> attempt to fly away 
but then \ec kept its wings clipped WTien we encamped 
the bird used to drop down mto the mer and swim about all 
round the fcrr> boat but it always returned of its own accord 
to its accustomed place on board E\*entually we lost the crea 
turc somc^vhere though I do not now remember henv or when 

After a sail m the skiff m which I was accompanied by the 
Ijcg of Aksak raaral whose amazement at such a means of 
progression kne\v no bounds I spent the cienlng m developmg 
photographic negatiies and found the work so fasematmg 
that I kept on at it until three o clock m the morning and 
tJicn went to bed \nth the resolution to continue the work next 
day if the wind still remamed contrary No wonder then I 
^^'as drmvsy when Islam came and woke me at seven o clock 
next morning But \vhen he told me that the wind had dropped 
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and the sky was clear, I was up like a shot, and ha\nng given 
orders to lift anchor, hurriedly swallowed down my breakfast 

Before starting I dismissed our fnend the beg of Aksak- 
maral, and sent back with him all his men except one, Mohammed 
Ahun by name, whom, being a pavan, or hunter, and well ac- 
quainted with the country thereabouts, I retained to act as 
guide 

Shortly after we started, our particular arm of the nver was 
rejoined by another, which had separated from it two days 
before, and which brought with it a most welcome addition to 
the volume of the current After this the Yarkand-dana agam 
showed its former charactenstics — a broad current, numerous 
alluvial deposits, and deeply eroded vertical banks Its course 
now lay through a luxunant poplar forest, interrupted here 
and there by small beds of reeds and belts of sand The tops 
of the trees were beginmng to grow torpid thi ough the chilly 
autumn nights, and the fohage was deepening its tints to yellows 
and russets The spell of cold wind we had just expenenced 
was the herald of autumn’s approach, and when, towards noon, 
the east wind agam began to shake itself, the dry leaves which 
littered the ground set up a melancholy, joyless dance Occa- 
sionally the wind freshened a bit, though not enough to retard 
our progress The current was here pretty strong, flowing at 
the rate of nearly if miles an hour 

The banks were now 6 feet to lo feet high, and perfectly 
vertical, and showed plain indications of the nver having flowed 
at more than one different level in the past On the nght bank 
high sand-dunes appeared at mtervals, shooting straight down 
into the river which gnawed away at their feet These were 
the extreme outhers of the great “ ocean ” of sand-hflls which 
covered the desert to the south and south-east Once, when 
sweepmg round into a sudden elbow, with a swift current under 
our keel, we came mto colhsion with a decaymg poplar, which 
stood m the stream about two yards or so from the nght bank 
The men did not perceive it soon enough to clear it entirely, 
and we scraped and bumped all along its stem, while its big 
branches very nearly swept my tent clean away The box 
which contamed the meteorological mstruments was also for 
one moment in great jeopardy , but I just managed to get hold 
of it in time, and saved it 

At last we reached the long-wished-for confluence of the 
Kona-dana But, except for a pool of bnght blue water close 
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to it< moutli Its l»roitl l>ctl dr\ Two or tlireo times we 
nn ipround tijHm the Mihmcrpcd ^nndbinks ii bcinR dilTiciiU 
to detect thi-ir presence owinp to the crumpling o( tlic surfnee 
b) the wind 

In tins jvirt <»f Us courM* the ^a^k^nd•<lam flowed on the 
wliolc lowitds the nortli-cist though at times it turned lf>- 
w-ards the north the cast norths.a4t and occasiomlU towards 
the cast <onths*a5t dc^nbing in cicli of these directions the 
most fantastic cunts and sinuosities imaginable 

Hut the region w*as still tininlnbilrd We did not sec a 
single biiman being nor a smgU hoof or horn dunng the whole 
of this da\ the 27lh ‘^pte'mlicr Tlu onU creatures whicli 
dlsturl>rd the vile*mn sdrnce of the waaods and waters wen. a 
<olitar\ eagle and a leas ravens though in tlie sands beside the 
nverwe often obsened the fresh tracks of wild boar and deer 
whtcli bad l>crn down to the nvtr to diink 

Tlic measurements I took that afternoon were of great in 
terest Tlic nver was 2O1 ft wade its mean depth 2j ft its 
maximum depth ft ifs mean vclocitv zj miles an hour 
and Its volume i 2254 cubic feet in tlic second or do«c upon 
half as mudi again as when I mcasuri“d U last Tins increase 
wns due to thv fact that bj this the stream had again caught 
up all the side anns which it had prcvaousl) shed off Dunng 
the da) we sounded depths of as much as 26J feet 

Tlius wt glided on da) after da) down the still but per 
sistcnt nver and da) b) da) m) map of u grew bigger and 
bigger in volume Dunng flic night of the 27tli September the 
surface dropped over three indies 1 alwa)s measured the 
level of the stream at ever) camping station and for prccau 
tion s sake measured it b) two distinct methods Choosing a 
quiet and slicllcred spot where there was practicall) no current 
I put down a graduated pole till it rested on the bottom Tlic 
otlicr device w*as to thrust the pole Iionzontall) into the vertical 
bank and from its outer end drop a plummet swinging in a 
graduated arm 

The banks were still uninhabited but we did see two or 
three shepherds huts [soreh) each consisting as a rule of a 
roof of brandies and leaves resting on four upnghts It was 
dear that the distnct liad been visited at some time or other, 
and been deserted when the granng gave out Tlic nver itself 
gathered into a single bed with a depth vvhidi in some places 
was as mudi as 33 feet still rolled on in its usual fashion through 
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and almost slumbered at their posts As for me, I kept expecting 
every moment to see the nymphs of the forest rocking on the 
branches that overhung the nver, and laughmg as they watched 
the reflection of their own damty figures dimpling on its surface , 
nor should I have been the least surpnsed had I heard the 
plaintive notes of a pan’s pipe, the music of the shepherd’s god, 
come stealing through the forest trees Yet no revelation from 
the world of faerydom came to break the solitude of our journey 
All the forest had to give us, apart from its wealth of poetic 
suggestions, were the wilting leaves it showered down upon the 
bosom of the Tanm, like the yellow flowers which the devout 
Hindus scatter upon the waters of the Ganges 

Our fluVial highway was on the whole very sinuous At one 
place, although we drifted 200 yards m a straight hne towards 
the north-east, our actual route of travel measured a distance 
of 1,600 yards , in other words, we described eight-nmths of a 
circle in order to advance the remammg ninth It was very 
seldom indeed that the nver flowed m a straight Ime, and then 
only for a short distance Its course through the woods was 
. m fact like that made by a snake wngghng through the long 
grass This added very greatly to the work I had to put into 
my map , for, if it was to be accurate, I could not, of "course, 
afford to disregard all these little windings and sinuosities 
Towards evenmg the gnats began as usual to dance for their 
supper — and got it I protected myself as well as I could 
with olive oil , but the boatmen, who always went barefoot, 
had a pretty rough time of it Smack ' smack ' was heard un- 
ceasingly from each end of the boat, accompanied by exclama- 
tions such as “ Annangmsskeh » ” “ Kissmgmsskeh ' ” “ Kaper ' ” 
words which are much more expressive if left untranslated 

At YaUguz-yiggdeh, where we encamped for the night, the 
forest thinned out a little, and was intermingled with sparse 
young forest trees and tamarisks, and broken by belts of reeds 
and sand-dunes That night around the fire on shore we held 
a council of war Mohammed Ahun, the hunter, the only man 
who knew anything about that part of the country, declared ' 
the nver would freeze m two months’ tune Hence, with the 
view of saving time, I ordered that for the future we should 
start every day as soon as we could see, that all meals were to 
be taken on board, with the exception of supper, and that our 
daily quantum of bread was to be baked in the oven on the after- 
part of the big ferry-boat The men were anxious to get to 
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Masar alldi or A\n,’at for they ^\c^e lU-supplied wth chapans 
(cloaks) pelts and boots 

Mohammed Ahun the hunter told me that tvfo or three 
miles from the right bank of the Yarkand-dana I should find 
the dry bed of the Khorem m which I discovered pools of fresh 
water m 1895 and that beyond It to the south-east stretched 
the boimdlcss desert 

That evening the volume of the nver was only i 010 cubic 
feet 0^vlng to our stoppages during the night the nver dropped 
at a relatively faster rate than it would have done if we had 
dnftcd continuously day and mght without stoppmg though 
the relation was of course affected also by the losses due to 
evuporation and absorption into the ground 

Copious dews now began to fall dunng the mght They 
came on shortly after the simset and m the morning the deck 
was as wet as though a shower of ram had fallen On the 
29th September we trav^elled for the most part between alter 
nating steppes and young virgin forests the venerable poplars 
of the past daj or two only survived m small groups and m 
single trees sliding at wide intervals apart In the morning 
appearances looked more favourable The nver was less smuous 
ttuiTL usual and the air was perfectly still $0 stQl that the chief 
thing which affected the anemometer was the steady pace at 
which we travelled But about noon these favourable con 
ditions came to an end A ensp breexe sprang up and the 
nver once more began to meander in the old way In the elbows 
or inner angles of the curves the current was sometimes as 
much as 29J feet deep and the back stream which was 
generally set up on the surface m these kdll or biiJuiig as thev 
were called once or twice brought us to a standsbll As a 
rule we managed to punt ourselves out of them but when 
the wmd was agamst us it was necessary to send a man on shore 
with a line to haul us out and sometimes we had to yoke the 
skiff m front of the colossus, and tow her out 

Here the nver was not only deep it was also broad and 
earned a comparatively large volume of water but its rate 
of flow was relatively slower 

At Tusluk kash we passed a shepherd s encampment stand 
ing on a peninsula which was surrounded on eleven twelfths of its 
circuraference by the nver and bought a sheep for 48 tengeh 
(mne shillings) The many wmdings of the stream m this part 
of its course made our actual route twice as long as it would 
VOL I 8 
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have been could we have gone in a straight line as the crow 
flies For example, on the 29th September we only advanced 
5 miles towards the north-east, whereas we actually traversed 
12 miles, at the rate of close upon miles an hour As a result 
of the slower rate of flow and the greater depth the water became 
more transparent It occurred to me that I might measure its 
transparency, and with that end in view I constructed a very 
simple instrument, consistmg of a bright metal disk fixed to 
the bottom of a graduated rod By its means I determined the 
transparency by ascertammg the depth to which the disk was 
visible when plunged vertically into the river 

Great though my enjoyment of the journey was, I was never 
able to quit my post for an instant to stretch my legs We 
hardly ever travelled more than ten minutes m a straight hne , 
as a rule, we seldom went longer than two or three minutes at 
a time without altenng our direction Hence, I had to keep 
my eye upon the compass In fact, m this part of theYarkand- 
dana I was tied down so closely to my map, that at one o’clock, 
the time for taking the readings of the meteorological instru- 
ments, we were often obhged to pull into the bank and stop 
whilst I did it My first observations were made with pencil 
in a common note-book, which always lay open before me , 
these, when we stopped for the night, I transcnbed m mk into 
a diary In the part of its course m which the river wound 
most frequently, I was so mcessantly occupied that I had hard 
work to keep my cigarette ahght, and if it chanced to go out 
hardly found tinie to rehght it , and many a tune the tea 
which Islam made for me stood on the box by my side until it 
was cold before I got an opportunity to drmk it 

The map, however, grew under my hands as the days went 
by, and I worked away at it with real enjoyment It was 
planned on such a large scale that every turn of the ferry-boat’s 
course is shown, every deviation it made to right or left, every 
halt by the nver’s bank, every crossmg from one side to the 
other , m fact, it presents an exact reproduction of all the 
vessel’s movements to and fro upon the surface of the nver 
The sharply-outlined banks or steep terraces, at the foot of which 
erosion works with the greatest effect— the bottom of the nver 
suffers but little from this cause, and what there is is counter- 
balanced by the deposition of sedimentary matter— are mdi- 
cated by sharp, black hnes , the alluvial peninsulas as white 
crescents, and every island, sandbank and subsidiary side- 
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channel is duly hud down in its proper place The poplar noods 
are marked by tiny orclos the reed beds by small arrow heads 
bushes and thickets by dots, tamarisks by barbs and sand-dunes 
by the con\entional stippling generally used to indicate moun 
tains WTien the forest thinned out as it did on the 29th 
September I marked ciery indii'iduol poplar tree I behei*e, 
if I were to \isit that region agom I should recognise eveiy one 
of them as an old acquamtance 

The place \vc encamped at that da> v^tis called Kijnk teleh 
chdll ( the desert of the antelope willow ) on open steppe 
where the gnats ^erc not quite so troublesome as usuaL The 
volume of the nver was 982 cubic feet m the second 

During the foUm^’ing mght the Yorkand-dana again fell 8^- 
mches We must consequently keep pushing on as fast as we 
can On the 30th September the air cleared a little and xvt 
caught sight of ray old friend the ilasar tagh towering skywards 
to the north north-east At hrst we could only perceive the 
famt outhne of the mountains but as the day wore on they 
became more and more distract, until we were evontually able 
to distinguish the spurs and indentations of the range as vrell 
as make out its brown coloonng This brought some reUef to 
the monotony of our outlook, and formed a new topic of con 
versation For a considerable distance the mountains lay 
directly ahead of us then they appeared on our nght and after 
that on our left and finally they stood right astern of us and 
we seemed to be sailing away from them It was only^after we 
got this conspicuously fixed landmark that we saw clearly how 
greatly the nver wound to and fro 

By this time the woods had disappeared and the country 
become more barrem Gross and reed steppes stretched awav 
from both banks, and it was the rarest sight to see a sohtary 
young poplar hfting its head above the grass which nobody 
apparently cared to appropriate. Our hunters detected signs 
of deer and other wild onimab Islam seldom shot anything 
but ducks and geese age was beginning to tell upon lum. As 
for myself I have not the destruction of so much as even a 
crow upon my conscience During the whole of the journey I 
never fired a smgle shot I did it is true carry a revolver for 
self protection m case I should be attacked bnt it was always 
packed away in one of my trunks though in which of them I 
hardly ever knew 

At a desolate place on one of the banks Kasim the man 
VOL I 8* 
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who steered the commissanat boat, found a sohtary stray lamb 
We took it on board and earned it with us, mtendmg to hand it 
over to the first shepherd we met Had we left it where it 
was, it would very soon have fallen a prey to some prowling 
wolf 

The sinuosities of the nver were not quite so capncious as 
on the preceding day , but the east wind checked us a good 
deal One pecuhanty of this particular part of the nvei was 
that its banks were much higher than they had hitherto been, 
namely, 12 to 16 feet above the surface of the current One 
punting pole, although nearly 20 feet long, was seldom long 
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enough to reach the bottom, and when measunng the depth 
it became necessary to lash two of them together Sometimes 
both banks were equally high, and without a trace of alluvium , 
this was, of course, in the straight stretches Here, although 
we were sheltered from the wmd, we could see but httle of the 
surroundmg country In one locahty, however, we perceived 
a few shepherds, who possessed a clumsily-made boat, 
sadly different from the slender, graceful canoes used by the 
Lopmen 

The mean velocity of the current at Camp no XII , situated 
m an unnamed district, was over miles an hour, and the 
volume 883 cubic feet m the second, consequently qqHeet less 
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than on the day preceding In tlic direct line ^'c had advanced 
7 miles though our actual course measured 11^- miles a far 
better record than that of the day before 

Day by day it became an increasingly anxious question 
whether vrt should succeed in getting through before the nver 
became ice-bound 



CHAPTER VII 


A REEDY LAKE AND A MOUNTAIN CLIMB 

During the ensuing night the current dropped another half 
inch, and it was transparent to a depth of 5^ inches Away 
to the north, a faint contour, which might well have passed 
for rising mist, had it not been for its serrated edge, showed 
the mountam range of the Tian-shan The ]\Iasar-tagh too 
came out much more distinctly Every hour its structural 
features, and the play of hght and shade across them, became 
more and more intelligible , and I was able to map them in 
the perfection of comfort, as we slowly drifted on towards them 
On my map I indicated the individual peaks of the range, 
easily recognisable by Roman numerals 

The nver-bed was sharply eroded, but narrow, and the 
banks 10 feet high The depth of the current was however less, 
and the velocity miles an hour We frequently ran aground, 
and did not alwa3^s succeed in getting off easil}^ owing to the 
pressure of the water Steppe countrj^ predominated on both 
banks Amongst the steppe fauna v Inch we observed, a species 
of hawk was very common Two or three times v,c caught 
sight of shepherds and their flocks 

Before long we came to the outlying spurs of tlic Masar- 
tagh, their feet actually washed b}^ the n\^er, so close did thej^ 
advance to it I should not have been surprised had there 
been falls or rapids here, vhere the Yarkand-daria and tlio 
mountains came into contact, but there was nothing of the 
kind The nver, instead of forcing a path through them, 
swTing off to the south-east, so as to skirt the southern ex- 
tremity of the range, and in that wa} turn their flank Imme- 
diately abo\e the point where it de\uated, the nver was joined 
by two turbulent nvulcts, both entenng through deep ticnclic-. 
cut through its steep bank; thc\ brouglit bright, clear water 
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from 'x •'tnnp of lakts which were fed bj tlic overflow of the 
Kon'i-dam of bo-dii 

Soon nflcr wl turned md bepan to skirt the base of the 
Mi<ar tnpli we pcrccivctl hut^ and people on the banks then 
four gumh or mancolcums on a dcdivitj of the mountains 
and shorllv afterwards an old f^unstan or Imnal place A little 
past this last we halted beside the huts of Kumik assteh 

Tlic bunal plact just mmtioncd was knowm as Harrett 
Ah 'Masar from the itinsnr or tomb whicli it enclosed The 
same name is al<o applied to the range as a whole At the 
foot of the masar tlu \ arkand-dana gave off a large arm the 
Kodai-dana whidi I visiictl in ibn5 It had how-cver dned 
up ten dav*s biforr our amval and therefore depnved us of 
none of our airrcnt although from tin. middle of Jul\ to the 
30th September it had dnined off water to imgatc several 
vallagcs on the Vksu road Here again as so often throughout 
Its entire course the great nver manifested a tcndcnc\ to shift 
its course to the nglil Uut the Chinese ainban or governor 
of Man! liashi wadung to check this tcndcnc\ and save tlic 
crops of the vaamtj liad issued orders for a dam to be built 
before another vear so as to deflect the stream back into the 
Kodai-dana \ccordmgU at Kurruk assteh wt found five 
men watcliing a pile of some thousand beams and other pieces 
of limber whidi had been brought thither on arbas (carts) 
from the nearest forest As soon as the nver dropped sufh 
acntl) the amban intended to raise n corv e of the people of 
the neighbourhood and have (he dam built rortunatclj for 
us it would be a month vet before tlic work could begin and 
b\ that time I hoped we should be so far awaij that this stoppage 
of the nver would in no wa> affect us 

M c dedded to staj at least one day at Kurruk assteh 
Summoning tlic on basin of the place I commissioned him 
to go to the bazaar of Tumshuk and buj pelts and boots for 
m> boatmen and I also bade him procure a supply of nee 
flour and vegetables He promised to return by the following 
evening Unfortunately I was not able to send any of my 
owai men watli him for there wais only one horse in the whole 
of the distnct But I trusted to the man and gav*c liim the 
money to pay for what lie bought 

After developing photograpluc plates until 3 o dock in the 
morning and having a good sleep after it I devoted the rest 
of the day to a wcU-camed and much needed holiday As 
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9. fuIg, I worked, sixteen hours every da.y, and often grew quite 
stiff from sitting still so long at a tune By way of a thorough 
change, therefore, I took a good walk, and climbed to the top 
of the hill of Hazrett Ah Masar, to have a look round the 
neighbourhood — the boundless steppes , the yellow desert, 
with its weird and lofty sand-dunes, here also called Takla- 
makan , and the windmg nver, which from the point of view 
where I stood looked like a mere trench, a ghttenng narrow 
blue ribbon flung across the face of the open country 

At dusk I measured the volume of the nver, and was agree- 
ably surpnsed to find it 1,897 cubic feet m the second , that is 
to say, more than double the quantity of water at the last 
measurement This satisfactory state of thmgs was due to 
the two affluents which joined the nver above Kurruk-assteh , 
and as the water they contnbuted was perfectly clear, the 
transparency of the Yarkand-dana was now increased to 
8^ mches 

But we heard nothing of the on-bashi It grew late, and 
yet he did not return I began to thmk he had run away 
with my money If he had, we were m no position to follow 
him, for we had no horses Nor did he come on the following 
day either We were, therefore, obhged perforce to wait This 
enforced delay I turned to account, by makmg another excur- 
sion to the left bank of the nver, that is, towards the north- 
west 

I walked as far as the two affluents I have mentioned, to 
see how Kasim caught fish The place he had chosen for his 
operations was the spot where three nvuletS met, aU coming 
from the lake of Shor-koU, one of the basms fed by the over- 
flow of the nver of Maral-bashi In other words Shor-koU 
was a steppe-lake, or, if you like, a swamp, for it was impossible 
to get to it by reason of the broad expanse of soft ground, 
covered with luxunant grass and reeds, which hemmed it m 
This irregular, polyp-shaped lake, with its multitude of creeks 
and httle bays, its thousands of islands and pemnsulas, was 
the filtermg basm of the two affluents already mentioned, so 
that the water which they contnbuted to the Yarkand-dana 
was, as I have already said, as bnght and clear as crystal 

At the place where Kasim was fishmg, the eastern affluent 
tumbled down a waterfaU about five feet high, divided m the 
middle by a small islet Down the inchne it raced in 
boisterous tumult, and boiled and churned itself into foam at 
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tlic fool of the riMMth Die bink'i were lictx: *;ix lo ciglit feet 
hicli ind ro<^ ‘•tnight out of thi uiUr 

Djp fi-^h or nsmau) frctiumti-d the iKiihng pool nt the 

bottom of tlh fill thotif^h tlii\ frc<pjcntU «ho\\cd them 
dm untrr uhtn t\ith 1 richer cJistic bound tlic\ 
tried to It ip up till (ill ixntK l^ v.ilmon do Die 10*1111110001 
Ki^im iwil for ntchmg thnn u is \ kind of c*cl 'peir 1 ‘uxtecn 
fool rod or ji\chn cilh^tl 1 ttf'f* *rnsisiinK of two parti the 
lourr nnde of tough t im in I w mhI th upper of phant willow 
At the end wen two liool {iJtihf tit) with the points pointing 



downwards and the barbs pointing upwards Thej were 
looscl) fiNcd so as to become dctidied the moment tliet struck 
but were secured to the rod 18 or 20 inches higher up bj means 
of a strong cord 

In the space of about a minute Kasim captured two big 
fellows and after tint sc\eral others He sto^ on the edge 
of the wntcr holding his spear rcadj poised like a harpoon and 
when he caught n glimpse of a fish doi\*n went tlie instrument 
like an arTO\\ Aou heard tlic shaft whirx jou saw it Wbrate 
>ou saw the foam flj and the water splash and the next moment 
there wiis a big asinan flopping and floundcnng on the 
bank spiked on the end of the sapp as tliough it Imd come 
there b> witclicraft It was both 1 no\cl ind an interest 
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ing spectacle, and we were_supplied with fish for several days 
to come. 

Late that evening the on-bashi turned up at last, bnngmg 
with him everything he had been commissioned to buy He 
had also procured me a new guide, a hunter 

During the night of the 3rd October, it blew such a gale that 
the tent-poles creaked and the ropes wlnpped mcessantly agamst 
the canvas. Next morning also there was a strong breeze , 
and as it came from the east-north-east, it was of course adverse 
to us In fact, it blew so hard that the surface of the nver was 
an expanse of combmg crests, which fell over short and abrupt, 
owing to their being forced against the current This rendered 
the task of piloting us more difficult, as it was impossible to 
see which side of the nver the current ran It was, however, 
very pleasant to hear the waves npphng agamst the ferry-boat , 
but they were no friends to us, they kept us back and hindered 
us The tent too proved an obstacle to progress, because, 
catching the wind like a sail, it caused the boat to tilt over to 
the lee-side I therefore had it taken down, after first re- 
moving all my loose effects to the inside of the black cabm 
AU this made our rate of advance pamfuUy slow The only tune 
we were able to progress at a normal rate was when we obtamed 
shelter from the wind under the high nver-banks If only 
it would blow from the west, were it only for one day ’ But 
no, the wmd was always agamst us 

The bed of the Yarkand-daria now ran to the east-north- 
east, and durmg the whole of this day (4th October) it resembled 
an artificially made canal Its breadth was everywhere the 
same, 150 to 200 feet , the banks, which were fined with luxuriant 
reeds, scrubby bush, young forest, and thickets, were excep- 
tionally high , and the curves weU rounded and easy, without 
any very sharp or awkward turns There was no trace of 
alluvial deposits 

Durmg the course of the day the nver did, however, descnbe 
one curve which came very near to bemg a complete circle 
We heard a shepherd smging m a clear and melodious voice 
m the woods close beside us Then the nver swung off to 
the north, and the song died away m the distance A fresh 
bend, and we agam heard the song It grew nearer and 
nearer, and at last there it was agam, qmte close to us The 
singer had never moved, but sat all the tune m the same spot 
m the forest, watchmg his sheep as they grazed amongst the 
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round in charge of a thousand sheep belonging to merchants 
of the two towns ]ust mentioned The annuals are shorn 
twice a year, in the autumn as weU as m the sprmg , and then 
the owners come and fetch the wool away — the same custom 
which I observed in the regions beside the Khotan-dana and the 
Kenya-dana In this same locahty — Yugan-bahk — tigers were 
very common, having mcreased greatly m numbers of recent 
years The year of our visit (1899) they had already earned 
off five horses and several sheep , but they were shy of human 
beings, and took very good care not to go an3rwhere near the 
sheep-folds 

It was a beautiful afternoon, stiU and peaceful, and we 
contmued our ]oumey until it grew so dark it was impossible 
toTdistmgmsh the outhne of the banks The air was unusually 
warm, owmg to the veil of fine dust which the gale had brought, 
and which now hung over 'the country hke a low canopy, 
preventmg excessive evaporation, and even hidmg the stars 
above our heads 

On the 5th October, we drew near to the Chokka-tagh, 
though only very slowly, for the nver had begun to wind 
about agam m the most extraordmary fashion Sometimes 
the Chokka-tagh was directly in front of us, and sometimes 
we had m the same position the Masar-tagh, which we left 
the day before , but before night, the latter range became 
shrouded m the dust-haze and disappeared altogether from 
sight Both banks were bordered by narrow belts of tender 
young forest, but behmd them, as far as the eye could reach, 
stretched one unbroken expanse of golden reeds Owmg to 
the adverse wmd we only covered about two-thuds of our 
usual distance The wind, as it came sweepmg across the ocean 
of reeds, struck upon me, on my elevated captam’s “ bridge,” 
with almost the freshness of a sea-breeze 

At Sonin, where we halted till we should get the spell of 
stiU weather that usually set m in the afternoon, I received 
from some shepherds the comfortmg mformation that, with 
the next new moon the Awnd would drop, and that we should then 
get stdl, calm weather, for it always happened so at that season 
of the year As, however, the \vind contmued to blow tiU a late 
hour of the night, I decided to encamp wheie we were, and make 
an excursion to the Chokka-tagh and the lake of Sonin The 
latter, hke the Yugan-balik-koU, was fed by tlie Yarkand-dana 
Whenever the nver lies at the higher level, the water flows 
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The kamish (reed) fences were nowhere thick, and as we shpped 
past each successive promontory, the boat gently brushed 
against the outermost reeds, without being stopped All 
round the shores, however, the reeds formed a pretty continuous 
ring, especially on the west side, though they also hid several 
creeks and projecting points and narrow passages, which gave 
access to the httle lakes immediately to the west The eastern 
shore was more evenly rounded off by the scree which came 
down the mountain-side 

The water of the lake was perfectly fresh, and so transparent 
that we could everywhere see the bottom, with its AlgcB and 
decayed reed-stalks At ii o’clock m the morning its tem- 
perature was 13° 7 C or 56° 7 Fahr The greatest depth we 
sounded was 6^ feet, and in all probabihty this was also the 
maximum depth, for we kept mostly m the imddle of the lake 

At one place we saw a beautiful sight — a flock of fourteen 
snow-white swans, sittmg the water m their usual proud and 
stately way , but when we approached them, they rose with a 
great flappmg of wmgs, and went and settled farther off 

At intervals we caught glimpses of the clayey shore through 
gaps m the reeds , and small islets, with tamansks growmg 
on them, and low sand-dimes covered with grass, were not 
at all uncommon In the south the lake expanded into a large 
open sheet of water, shut m by thick beds of reeds I naturally 
thought that was the end of the lake , but two of the nabves, 
who had followed us on horseback along the eastern shore, 
pointed out a natural channel through the reeds connectmg 
with another lake, Choll-koU (Desert Lake) 

Except for a narrow lane of open water some six or ten feet 
wide, the passage was entirely overgrown with reeds, and so 
tall and luxunant were they that they made a sort of fence 
or wall on both sides The wmd, however, was behind us, 
and our httle skiff cleft her way through with the greatest ease, 
her yard bending down the rusthng reeds as she brushed agamst 
them The channel was on the whole pretty straight , still, 
Tn r.lm p.d a httle first to one side and then to the other, just 
sufficient to prevent us from seeing very far ahead, so that 
several tunes we fancied we had dived mto a watery cul-de-sac 
But no , each time the prospect opened out again, and so on 
our brave httle skiff ghded like a swan All this while the 
noddmg plumes of the reeds which walled in this lacustnne 
gallery were so far above our heads that they completely hid 
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dmnt, and *wimming along in front of u* md *omttimei 
when wi got do*, to them thr\ swipt up in *uch numbers tbit 
the witer w i* churned into foim Tli*n down thrv would 
plunge like 1 hill how r Irob undtr ind come up igiin 
quickint, ince<*intlj Lnfortumtrh I*Iim hid forgotten to 
bnng hi* pun with him \\i mvrr dmmt tlure would be 
sudi 1 splendid oj>|>ortunit\ is thi* \t Imgth wl approached 
the Ch )II koll whidi w 1* fn-r of reeds Simultaneou<l\ the 
wind lx.Rin to die awi\ But is I Ind nlmdv mapped Ms 
wisttm shore in 1S95 there wns no object to be giincd bj 
sailing across M 

\\1itn Idam saw tlie enormous flocks of wild duck — actual 
clouds of tlivm—nv temfied bj the ippcarancc of our white 
sail and hcurrj bid wards ind forivirds across tlie lake he 
wns unibic to contain him*c)f anj longer So 1 gi\c him 
pcrmi«sion to nde liack to camp and fctdi lus gun as well as 
to row the boat back through the dnnnd winch wc had just 
threaded 

Wldlst lie was doing that it suddenly entered mj head 
to walk across the Cliokki tigh that is eastwards and then 
find mj w“iy back to camp round Ms nortlicm extremity A 
shepherd of the locaht) told me the distance was deceptive 
the range was further ofT than it looked and even after wc got 
over it wc should have as far again to go as the distance wc 
liad sailed during the last four and a half hours But I hnd 
made up my mind and was not to be deterred by his repre- 
sentations It wiLs a fine opportunity to complete my map 
VOL I 9 
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of the region— an opportunity I could not afford to neglect 
It was half-past three o’clock, the sun was neanng the top of 
Tuzluk-tagh, and it was evident to the simplest under- 
standing, that we could not get back to camp before midnight 
And yet get there we must at all costs, else the chronometers 
would nm down 

Hence after dinner, I chose Palta and the shepherd ]ust 
mentioned to accompany me, and we set off to the east-south- 
east, making for a notch in the long crest which topped the 
range Although we walked at a smart pace, and steered 
a straight line for the pass, at the end of an hour we did not 
seem to be any nearer to our goal At the end of the second 
hour, however, we approached the foot-hills of the range 
Seen from the lake whence we started, these appeared to merge 
immediately into the mam cham itself , but we now perceived 
that they were parted from it by a long stretch of rising 
ground 

As we advanced, the features of the country changed We 
crossed a senes of concentnc zones, which girdled the moun- 
tains, each different m character from the others Nearest to 
the lake lay a stnp of low, sterile soil, inundated when the 
Yarkand-dana was m flood, but at this time covered with a 
slight sprinkling of salt, a proof that the water of this land- 
locked lake was not perfectly fresh Next came a belt of reed- 
steppe , and after that a zone of older salt deposits {shor), 
now dry and crystalhsed, and the whole bnttle and crunching 
when trodden upon Lastly, we came to the slope which 
mantled the western foot of the cham Its fall towards the lake 
was extremely gentle, only 3°, and it was covered with d^bns, 
and furrowed by vast numbers of tiny runnels, at this time dry, 
but mterlacmg, dividing, and sub-dividmg hke the arms of a 
ventable delta The nearer we approached to the mountains, 
the more rugged did they grow, until at last the fractured edges 
were several feet in height, so that we could only make progress 
by going round them 

At last the ascent grew steeper, and we were forced to stop 
to catch our breath From the top of the scree we obtained 
a splendid view of the lake behmd us It was broader than I 
thought it was when I saw it, foreshortened, m 1895 Its 
southern end had m no respect altered, but was broken m the 
same irregular manner by httle bays and marshes as when I 
last beheld it on 22nd Apnl, 1895 My mind became fiUed 
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witli <sn! and K)lcmn thoughts as m\ c\cs fell again upon the 
strppc \Ojctc our tent sIo<k| lint iinlnllourd da\ while awnj 
to the soulli strrtclic<l the murderous dc<ert ocean in uhicli 
ni\ caravain i^enMicxl Tlierr brtorc me Ia> |>caccful and tran 
quil the copious like which would ha\e preserved the lives 
of Iwth men and camcB had we onlv j>osse<ccd sufhacnl fore 
sight to enrra with us a larger supp)\ of the wntcr which it 
wasted h\ c\‘apontion u|>on th^* devrt air to no man s profit 
The towering acit* of the sand-dunes warn? now bathed 
m purjilc and red and glowed like burning volcanoes in the 
setting sun Tim wert giant graves covering the dead And 
as m\ IhnughtP penetrated the dread wilderness ol sand 
where I knew that m\ s<mnnts md camels lav sleeping their 
last long l«p m\ heart wns oppressed with uneasiness Could 
tlm forgive me— me one out of the onlv three creatures which 
escaped alive out of that ficrv Gehenna— could thc> forgive 
me as 1 stood tliu surrounded In cv‘cr^ comfort and pzed 
out towards the spot where tlicir tortured spinls were dis- 
sooitrd from their sufTcnng bodies * Did brtivx old Moliammed 
Shah as he now cooled his parclied tliroat under the palm 
trees of the hcav mU Ilihesht— did he perchance urge his accusa 
tion against me ? Tor it wns indeed I I vrho was responsible 
for that terrible joumcv tlimugli the most deadly and most 
accursctl rvgfon on the face of all the earth I fanned I could 
hear the murmur of a death «ong stealing upon m\ car from 
the heart of the desert and expected ever} moment to see the 
spectres of the poor camels wludi pcnslied m such unspeak, 
able agon} stealing forth from behind the sand-dunes in scardi 
of him who misled them and deceived them forang upon them 
that mad and desperate that agonising that uttcrl} hopeless 
struggle vnth death I remembered as well os if it were onl} 
}‘cstcrda} how the big tears dropped from their wistful c}cs 
and wrre mockingl} gulped up b} the burning sand • 

Tlic scree or curtain of debris, was now \er} uneven and 
sparscl} dotted ovTr watli steppe tamarisks whose long stifT 
needles reminded me of the pine needles of m} Northern home 
We put up a couple of deer whicli in long clastic leaps fled 
light as a dream up the slopes of the Chokka tagh their feet 
scarce seeming to toucli the ground 

After cros^ng several minor crests we finally struck Into a 
yilga (eroded glen) whicli led us to the summit of the range 
S« TirttifJi Atit toL I pp. 519-574 
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Tlierc wc halted a short while, to survey our position and decide 
in which direction we should continue our journey The pass 
on which we stood was about 650 feet above the level of the 
lake A precipitous ravine shot down to a plain at its foot, 
winch stretched away as far as the eye could reach to the east- 
north-east Immediately to the east were high sand-dunes 
The sun set behind Tiuluk-tagh, and it grew rapidly dusk, 
the dark shades seeming to grow up out of the ground like mist, 
and once more the pall of night was spread over the desert, the 
mountains and the lake 

Our next business was to get down on the other side without 
mishap The descent was so steep, the men wondered how we 
were going to manage it But manage it we did, mostly by 
slipping, sliding and glissading In this rapid scramble I found 
my geological hammer very helpful, for on such excursions as 
this I always carried it with me After a while the descent 
became easier, and we were soon down in the valley , then 
hastening along it, we reached the spur which shut it in on the 
left Beyond that we could just dimly discern a fresh spur 
to the north This also we should have to get past, before we 
could obtain a glimpse of Sai-tagh, a httle isolated hill close to 
the camp, on which our men were to kindle a fire when evening 
set in 

After walking diagonally across the gravelly scree, for it 
extended also to this side of the mountain, we came to level 
ground, covered with sand, where the going was much easier 
in the dark Being unaccustomed to such long tramps, I began 
to feel very tired, and so at the end of every 2,000 paces or so 
we granted ourselves a five minutes’ rest, flmgmg ourselves 
down full-length on the cool sand For I was countmg the 
steps we took, so as to be sure of the distance, as well as to 
complete the circle, which began and ended at our encampment 

On the left we had the dark silhouette of the mountain , on 
the nght the sandy desert, which even here rose into barren 
dunes, so high as to be easily mistaken for a spur of the moun- 
tains themselves At length we caught sight of the reflection 
of a fire, though we could not see the fire itself, owing to an 
intervenmg height Do you know what it means to travel 
towards a fire on a dark night ? When you are tired it en- 
courages you as a beacon of hope , but you can march on and 
on for hours without gettmg any nearer to it At length, 
however, after going a few thousand more paces we passed 
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the end of tlic mtcncning ndge nnd then saw distinctlj tlie 
fire nnd its leaping tongues of flame ^\^lcn tlie fire drooped 
as It sometimes did the distance seemed to grow as long as 
c\‘cr it was but when a fresh armful of drj fuel was flung upon 
it we fanacd wx? sliould soon reacli tlie bnglit flames which we 
now <aw so dL<linctlj At intervals we stopped and shouted but 
as }x.t got no rcplj rinalK however there came back a 
faint answenng «hout and we knew we were drawing near 
to our gaal 

As soon as mj men wxjrc sure it was thc\ set fire to a 
row of dead and dried poplars nnd an hour later we made our 
entrance m fine st)lc through the magnificently illuminated 
forest There we found two horses waiting for us and I do 
not think I ever put leg across a saddle with a more grateful 
sense of relief Islam nnd the other men who had grown un 
easy at our prolonged absence met us with torches, and so 
lighted us home across the marslies and nvailcts which ran 
down (0 the nver 

A twenty four miles tmmp when you arc not accustomed 
to walking is not a bad piece of work It was midnight when 
at length I sat down again in my tent nnd ate my supper then 
I wrote up my notc-books nnd diary and finally crept mto 
bed Sucli was the first hard day I spent in the heart of Asia 
but it was by no means the bst 



CHAPTER VIIL 


RIVER-WINDINGS, WOODS, AND MASARS 

The 8th of October was a glonous morning, as still as the 
Sabbath, with a beautifully bnght atmosphere, so that the 
mountains stood out sharply and distmctly down to the smallest 
feature Not a dimple on the nver, which stretched out before 
us, sparkling hke a mirror, as it lazily dawdled round its long 
sweeping curves, shut m between its high, sharp-cut banks, 
with their fnnges of cheerful young forests, yellowed by the 
breath of autumn, and their belts of luxunant reeds 

Our heavy colossus glided on her way so sedately and 
so tranquilly that there was very httle for the men to do, except 
give an occasional push when we entered the angles or rounded 
the curves Most of them were mdeed tired after the exertions 
of the previous day, and sdence and peace reigned on board 
Palta lay stretched at full length on the fore-deck exposed to 
the full blaze of the sun, leavmg his puntmg-pole to young 
Ibrahim, the^son of our new guide, who was simply called the 
MoUah 

The isolated httle hill of Sai-tagh stood close beside the nver , 
in fact, the water washed its foot, swmgmg m so close to it as 
to leave room for nothing more than a shepherd’s path and two 
or three young poplars Its western dechvity, which feU at 
an angle of 34°, was naked rock, though further away from the 
stream its flanks were carpeted with sand Towards the north 
it was continued by a cham of low emmences runmng parallel 
to the nver Ou one of these ndges we perceived a small 
bunal-place, consecrated by its quietude and soothing rest- 
fulness Here our MoUah, who knew his Koran, recited certam 
prayers, whilst the rest of the men kneeled about him Its 
principal monument was a mausoleum of sun-dned bnck, cubical 
m form and surmounted by a cupola {guiubcz), erected to the 
memory of some eminent man, probably a highly-honoured 
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shepherd or hunter and around it were several other tombs 
On the very summit of the ndge were two other graves without 
any covering beyond a few pieces of timber and some stones 
and with the north end — for they lay north and south— quite 
open 80 that we were able to see the heads of the skeletons 
which lay within One of the graves was divided so as to 
accommodate two corpses Neither of the graves appeared 
to be very old 

At noon a shght breeze sprang up m the south west and 
as \ve were travellmg towards the north-east we went along 
at a spanking pace We encamped for the night on the left 



bank at a place called Aloreh Here the volume of the nver 
was 886^ cubic feet m the second At this place I suffered a great 
loss — my favounte dog Dovlet died Poor Dovlet I he was 
excellent company friendly cheerful and full of comical im 
pulses and I always played with him for a httle while every 
evening When we left Osh he was a miserably thm httle 
pup but under my care he had giuwn mto qmte a handsome 
dog After he was buned I felt quite lonely and melancholy 
and it \vaa several days before I got over his loss I missed 
him so 

The mommg of the 10^ October was bitterly cold At six 
o clock the thermometer registered only 3 o C or 37®^ Fahr 
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and when we started, the nver was as silent as the grave, except 
for the melancholy croakmg of a small colony of ravens The 
banks were desolate , although in one spot the sight of tree- 
trunks and branches blackened by smoke showed that shepherds 
must once have encamped there The woods were now almost 
entirely yellow , their green tints were few and far between 

I discovered I had quite a treasure m my guide, the Mollah , 
h6 was a perfect geographical lexicon, and knew inside and 
out the topography of that almost unknown region Spectacles 
on nose and with a big sheet of paper m front of him, he made 
me a map of it, with every place and route delmeated and named , 
and he showed me at what pomts the desert approached nearest 
to the nver I had afterwards several opportunities of testmg 
his map, and found it smgularly correct He had ranged these 
woods several times when hunting, and had three times been 
all the way to Shah-yar With the boatmen he was exceedingly 
popular, for he entertamed them many a long hour with 
readmg, having brought with him two books which descnbed 
the travels of the earliest Mohammedan missionanes in East 
Turkestan 

In another httle cove we surpnsed a troop of wild swme, 
the old ones perfectly black, the young ones, four m number, 
brown For a moment they stood gazmg m amazement at 
the huge monster which came floating down the nver towards 
them, then they all turned tail and disappeared into the reeds, 
going off at a smart trot and aU together m a clump 

Towards evening we approached the distnct of Ak-sattma, 
where a certain bat (nch man), Kurban by name, the owner 
of 2,000 sheep and a large number of cattle, had built two huts 
at 'the foot of a sand-dune, near a few solitary poplars As he 
also cultivated wheat and melons, we were able to replenish 
our stores m a satisfactory way 

Although the day wore late, we decided to round yet one 
more chugulup (loop) The twilight spread itself over the 
ghttermg stream, its placid surface as smooth as glass except 
for a few slight dimples The evening was so silent, 3'ou could 
hear your own heart beat I drew forth the musical-box and 
set Islam to attend to it , and the men, whom I thought it 
would cheer up, hstened silently and reverently Kasim in 
the pilot-boat dropped back, so as to keep as near to us as he 
dared Sad and melancholy were the strains as the chords 
of Cavallcria Rusttcana echoed along the slumbering reaches 
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of (he n^c^, fcstnl nnd melodious ns the IncI^ measures of 
Carmen \nbntcd tlirough tlie forests Then folloued a folk 
song of «cnou< import to which the wondcnngw'oods and \s’aters 
listened m silent s\nnpath\ Hut wlicn the echoes of the neigh 
bourhood were awakened b\ a stimng march fanej conaerted 
our homc!\ ferr} boat into n (numphnl barge making her state 
entn into some desert capital to the accompaniment of 
trumpeters fanfanM and the crash of regimental music It 
was a delightful c\cning and as peaceful as it was charming 
Tlic air was loaded w ith the ^cent^i of the forest and the fragrance 
of the meadows md the reed beds md a profound silence as 
of some hol\ temple reigned o\«r all — n\cr forest steppe and 
field Amid that deep oceanic sjlcnce the smallest sound struck 
with an exaggerated cfTcct upon the car TIic least moN'cmcnt 
of bird or beast <ccmed to fill the air with nnging echoes a 
duck «wammmg in a slicltcrcd nook of the n\i.r a fish splashing 
in the pitch black shadow under ^mc high «;tecp bank a fox 
rustling amongst the reed c\cn a Inndful of sand grams 
dropping upon the water from «ome oaerhangmg shelf aboMj 
the n\*cr— all <molc upon the «okmn stillness of that lo\*dj 
autumn night in the heart of Turkestan Tlic sliadcs of night 
came down upon us fast whilst we hke spectres and ghosts 
from anotlicr world dnftcd on deeper and deeper into the 
heart of that weird lone land the demrens of whose sleeping 
woods no doubt iL^tcncd watli creeping awe to the changing 
melodies of our instrument The strains of a musical box are 
not the most noble sounds with which to delight the car of man 
but the surroundings — the time the scene the accompanjang 
associations — invested them with a magic diarm and effect 
there was no resisting while the profound silence around 
begat in the mind dreams of grcat and danng deeds that 
might jut be achic\ed 

But while we rested for Uic night amongst the juUowing 
poplars on the shore the iinslumbcnng n\*cr earned furtlicr 
the great flood of wuter winch had borne us along during the 
day and so gaic it one days start of us It \vaa so late m the 
c\ening when I measured the mcr that I had to do it bj torch 
hght Die 1, olumc was 943 cubic feet in the second 

A slight moist dew lay over the ^ ark*and-dana when we 
started at seven o dock tlic next morning the nth October 
Our course ran at first towards the south so that the rays 
of the nsmg sun filtering through the mist caused the figures of 
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the men, standing in the pioneer ferry-boat and skiff, to throw 
dark siUiouettes against the veiled background of the nver The 
nver still preserved the same characteristics, bemg every bit 
as sinuous as heretofore This, and the strong wmd which 
lay in our teeth, prevented us from travelling very far that 
•day These eternal wmdmgs were enough to make a man 
dizzy Sunshme and shadow, wind and shelter alternated 
mcessantly One while we were freezing , then a httle while 
after the sun was hot enough to scorch us Now we 
crawled along slower than the snail, anon we nvaUed a race- 
horse In the transverse loops the current lost a good deal of its 
mnate force through friction and pressure against the perpen- 
dicular banks, but by way of counterbalance it expended its 
force in other work, namely, m erodmg the banks And ex- 
penence confirmed this mference, for we always moved slower 
after passing such spots 

At Moreh, where I lost Dovlet, the men, havmg run out of 
naz (snuff), sent young Ibraham to the bazaar of Chiggan-choU 
to buy a fresh supply The lad had a fifteen-mile tramp to reach 
the place, and joined us again two days later at a spot called 
Duga-jayi-masar In addition to an armful of melons, carrots, 
beetroot, onions, and bread, he also brought his mother and 
younger brothers, so that dunng the next few days we had fresh 
passengers on board At the camp we had just left the 'banks 
rose seven feet above the surface of the nver, and the ground 
mside the forest had not yet dried from the summer overflow 
That IS to say, the nver had fallen more than six feet smce 
that happened The farther we advanced the narrower and 
•deeper grew its bed, and the slower flowed its current The 
breadth indeed seldom exceeded 50 feet As I was getting im- 
patient to reach the Aksu-dana, where the MoUah assured 
me we should have three tunes the quantity of water we now 
had, we generally dnfted eleven hours every day No wonder 
then I grew stiff and numbed with sitting so many hours bent 
over my work-table With the view of getting a httle change 
in this respect, I contnved a sort of lounge of felt rugs and 
cushions m the skiff, and arranging my wnting and drawing 
materials, and the necessary mstruments, conveniently about 
me, lay there and worked in the lap of comfort By keeping 
a good distance ahead of the big ferry-boat, I got away from 
all disturbing sounds, and, pipe m mouth, pen m hand, and map 
on knees, I revelled m the solitude and idyllic stiUness of the 
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scene I ennnot conceive 'in easier or 'i more comfortable vvay 
of travelling through in unknovv-n region 

During the night of the i-th October we had our first 
touch of frost tlic thermometer fell to - i® r C or 30 ®o Fahr 
In the evening of that dij the nver measured 867 cubic feet 
in the •^xond Tlic next dij the \arkand-dana wound about 
worse than ft had ever done since the journey began At the end 
of three and a half hours vve found ourselves abreast of the 
identically same poplars vve hid started from first thing m the 
morning The day was bleak and raw and we were glad to 
get into our furs \\ hilc Rlam and the MoUah preferred to 
tramp through the woods cutting off the winding loops by 
traversing their bases tlie rest of the men crouched on board 
wrapped in Ihcjr chapans (cloaks) keeping a watchful eye that 
we did not run aground they would not relish jumpmg into 
the water on sucli a day After seven hours we picked up 
Islam ind Ins companion tlicy were lying fist asleep beside 
a dying fire Out of the seven hours which had elapsed since 
they left US they had been wilting no Jess than five and had 
It not been for their fire vve should never have seen them but 
have gone past leaving them fast asleep where they w-ere 
The first nights of frost left Uicir mark upon the forests 
the foliage cvcryavlicrc was now fast tummg yellow The wmd 
scattered the leaves so thickly over the surface of the nver 
that it became spotted all over with yellow and our ferry boat 
dnftcd on through a veritable avenue of hangmg gold The 
movements of the floating leaves showed dearly how the least 
breath of plr influenced tlic rate at which our craft dnfted- 
Sometimes the leaves travelled faster than we did sometimes 
it was we that went the faster but in a dead calm we kept 
equal pace one with the other 

On the evening of the 14th October we encamped m the 
distnct of Aiggdelik The nver unmcdiatdy above that place 
W’as unusually straight, and as we had a hght breeie behind 
us we made good progress On tlie nght bank where we 
stopped we found in the forest on the top of a sand-dune 
planted wath tamarisks a pole erected to sigmfy that there 
w-as a mosar or holy man s tomb m the vicinity Our MoUah 
had been there several times before m quest of rubies which 
he declared were to be found amongst the sand polished flmts 
that covered a wide open stretch of country between the desert 
and the forest He said he had spent the night close to the 
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gumbez (dome) of the grave, and had seen a pale, flickenng 
flame hovenng above it But he was said never to have found 
any rubies Towards the south-south-east we perceived the 
extreme outhers of the “ sea of sand,” namely, a double-humped 
dune of gigantic dimensions I should readily have taken it 
for a small detached mountain group, had the Mollah not assured 
me that it was actually built up of sand 

The first part of our journey on the 15th October resembled 
a tangled cord, but the latter part was quite normal As a rule, 
when the nver wound greatly, it was also narrow and deep, 
with a slow current , but when it straightened out it became 
shallow and broad, with a swift current, in other words the fall 
was here greater Sometimes it seemed as though the nver 
did not know which way to turn, but paused to consider, 
wondenng whether it had not better stop for good and all 
Already the thermometer reached a mmimum of —4° i C 
or 24° 6 Fahr 

My boatmen now began to lose heart a httle, as we thus went 
on day after day, getting further and further away from their 
homes and hearths m Lailik, and penetratmg ever deeper mto 
unknown deserts and unknown woods But theu courage 
revived agam after we reached Kuilushnmg-bashi , for there 
a fine fellow named Yussup Do Beg, who was grazing his sheep 
in the vicinity, comforted them with the assurance that when 
their t£Lsk was fimshed it would be the easiest thmg m the world 
for them to return home agam by the great caravan-road through 
Aksu By this the first of the jighits, or couners, who was to 
bnng my letters from Kashgar, was, or ought to be, on his way 
to Dural I arranged, therefore, with Yussup to have him stopped 
at Aksu, and sent on from there down the nver to meet us, or 
rather to wait for us , which he did 

On the 17th October we struck one of the deltaic arms of the 
Kodai-dana, but it contnbuted only an msignificant increment 
to our current, a thmg not mdeed to be wondered at, seeing 
we had already found it dry at the point where it broke away 
from the mam stream Of course that might be, and yet 
there might be water still remaining in the nver lower dovoi 
For some distance after this the Yarkand-dana flowed due north, 
and we did not lose anything hke so much time in ivindmg in 
and out of its smuosities Yet for all that we traversed one 
which described as nearly as possible a complete circle, the chord 
of its arc being only forty yards long The next time the nver 
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was in full fliMd it would mfalliblj break through that tiartovi 
neck o( land and so cut ofi tlie loop The banks were here 
II to 13 iect high and u^cre being undermined at each end 
so tint the neck was alrcnd\ raprdlj gromng narrower In 
this part of the n\*cr simlhr abxandoncd loops or back w’aterj 
were prettj common In almost c\'crj case there 
remained m them a little crescentic pool {kdX) of clear water 


1 



A Sbephtrd Brioclng q» a Shetp. 


At a point on the nght bank where there wtis an abundance 
of thickets and dead forest we perceiv'od a column of smoke 
curling upw’ards amongst the trees followed soon afterwards bj 
Icapmg tongues of flame The WoUah said they were fires made 
by the shepherds to scare tigers and wolves away from theu 
flocks During the past fmv days we had several tunes seer 
traces of bgers on the banks And true enough when we caim 
abreast of the place behold there were two or three shepherds 
but the moment they caught sight 0/ our ferry boat, with ib 
white spectral tent and pitch black hut they took to then 

h»w»Tc .t T7^..I mUoy +T,otv, 
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sJieep and dogs and fires to their late We shouted, we ser 
messengers after tliem , but no, they were gone, and we neve 
set e3^es on tliem again For this I was sorry , I wanted t 
get some information about the distnct 

The tendency which the nver here showed to straighten li 
course by cutting off its loops was due to the conformation c 
the surface This consisted of loose sand, which crumble^ 
down at the least touch, so that the nver was able to carr 
on its work of erosion vithout any particular difficulty An( 
it was a necessary consequence of the vanability of the nver’ 
course that the forests thereabouts were thin, and had seldon 
grown to anj!’ great age It was no uncommon sight to see th( 
poplars standing on the very verge of the nvei , ready to topph 
in the moment the current should have undermined then 
sufficient!}'- , indeed, many of them lay already prone on the 
water, merel}^ held precariously by their roots The volum€ 
of the stream had by this diminished to 716 cubic feet m the 
second But the transparency had decreased from 15^ mches. 
which it registered only a little way back, to 8 mches This 
again was a consequence of the loose and porous character oi 
the containing soil 

On the i8th October the wind was agam contrary When 
our course lay due north, it blew from that quarter , and when 
we turned towards the north-east, the vund also changed and 
met us agam , but eventually it fixed itself m the east The 
nver-bed was tolerably open and flat, so that we got httle 
protection from the banks and the belts of vegetation which 
accompanied them On the windward side the tent-canvas 
was as taut as a drum, and by puttmg our hands upon it we 
obtamed some idea of the force vuth which the wmd was dnvmg 
our craft to leeward The men had to work hard all day long 
to keep us clear of the banks , indeed, so hard were they put 
to it that they had great difficulty m findmg time to eat their 
frugal breakfast of bread and melons The bosom of the nver 
was more encumbered than usual with dnft-wood, branches, 
snags, and flotsam of all kinds, loosened from the shallows 
and banks m winch it had been fastened The sky was heavy 
with clouds, and the wmd whistled shrilly through the thm 
and stunted poplars The volume mcreased agam to 788 cubic 
feet m the second As soon as I had fimshed my measiuements, 

I took a stroll through the forest, followed by YoUdash , but 
before I got very far the forest proper came to an end, or 
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rather it passed o\'cr into bushes steppes and finally the outer 
most fnngc of the desert 

The next daj the wind was again a senous hindrance to us 
espcaallj after it quickened into a tempest on a small scale The 
atmosphere was thick with dnft-sand so that all we could sec 
of the sun abo\*c our heads was a famt j’ellowish red blurr 
It was impossible to see where we were going to the banks 
became s\\*allowcd up in the hare e\'cn when quite close to us 
and the wind howl^ and shocked through the young forest 
trees tossing the hard dr> rattling lca\es about their cars 
like a bull in a ha> field At the inner angle of the sharper 
loops where the counter current set up a sort of eddy there 
were immense accumulations of fallen lea\es putting me m 
mind of miniature sargasso seas Round and round they 
swirled in 1 densely -caked mass swinging off at their extreme 
outer edge m a long trailing tail which gradually found its way 
back into the main current where the leaxxs once more danced 
along until they were caught in the next eddy 

For some hours we struggled on ogainst the gale and were 
]ust on the point of stopping when the MoUah declared that if 
we irould oiilv ha\c patience for one hour longer the ni’er w*ould 
bend round to the south And he \vns nght it did And then 
oh what a change 1 On we fleii before the wind the banks 
s\vept past us like railway trains the \rater hissed off our bow 
But it WTis too good to last the n\-cr soon turned agam and 
once more pursued its favounte direction towrards the north 
east But upon reachmg a sheltered nook we pulled up and 
rested some hours 

After the ^nnd slackened a bit we contmued our journey 
Then about twilight it dropped altogether and as the moon 
came out and con\erted the smooth nver into a 3il\ery highway 
pomtmg straight towards the east we resolved to push on still 
further by moonlight I had my photographic developmg lamp 
lighted^ so that I might be able to see the compass chronometer 
and map without having my eyes blmded to the features of the 
moon lit landscape before me The boatmen hoveung bet^veen 
the famt reflection of the red light behind them and the pale 
blue hght immediately m front of them assumed qmte a fan 
tastic appearance their dark silhouettes being etched with 
almost imearthly sharpness upon the mirk and ghttenng nver 
where the moonbeams played The bank's loomed up Him and 
solemn against the sky on each side of us as though they were 
VOL I 10 
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sketched upon the landscape unth the blackest of graphite , and 
it was only very occasionally that a qmvenng rod of moonlight 
struggled through the mtense blackness of the poplar-u'oods 
The beauty of this scene at night, m the heart of the Asiatic 
sohtudes, was to some extent lost upon those of the men vho 
had to ]ump overboard mto the over and push us off whenever 
we came rather too sharply into colhsion \vith the banks, as 
we did once or twice 

It was qmte late at night when we at last stopped beside 
the Yekkenhk-koU, where there was an abundance of excellent 
fire-wood As soon as we got a good fire started, we flung across 
it four whole poplar-trunks , and as they crackled and spluttered, 
their \T.vid flames ht up the silent woods for a vide distance 
round, and penetrated mto their deepest recesses, unveiling their 
mystenous secrets, and laying them bare to the cold eye of 
night Ydien, early the next mommg, we pushed off from the 
camp, there was nothing left of the massive logs except a heap 
of grey smouldermg ashes 

On the 20th October the bed of the Yarkand-dana continued 
to exhibit the same charactenstic features with a truly wonderful 
umfomuty — the same formations, the same types of curve and 
winding, the same sharp angles, eddies, and sandbanks as 
heretofore, each successively cast m precisely the same mould 
as its predecessors A lace pattern could not have shovii a 
more persistent uniformity The banks or nver terraces were 
16 to 20 feet high, and very often our 20-foot punting poles v ere 
not long enough to reach to the bottom The surface of the 
river was now literall}^ patterned with leaves, wlncli lay as tliick 
upon it as ever they did around the forest-monastery of Vallom- 
brosa , and m the whirling pools where the nver turned, tlic 
reed-stems writhed like snakes amongst their swirling masses 

When w'e came to the Masar Khojam, which stood a little way 
back from the nver, we left Kaderbelnnd to keep watcli upon tlic 
boats, and all went to wsit it The tomb commemorated the 
memorj’’ of a saint named Harrctt-i-Akhtam Re^i Allahu \nliu, 
who lived in these regions m tlie time of the Prophet It 
consisted of a few dry clay mounds of a grc3nsh yellow colour, 
surmounted by stakes bearing bunting and antelope skulh, 
the whole enclosed by a fence of brushwood, to pre\cnt the 
sheep and cattle from profaning the sanctit\ of the place On 
the south side it was flanked by a \cry pnmitne UmvchaJ , 
or pra\er-house, consi^^ting of a few \ortical posts co\ered with a 
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simple roof and on the cast bj on ayian or\crandali supported 
two pillars The building \vos 10 feet high and o\'er 35 
feet long and was surrounded bj a fenced in court yard to which 
access was gamed bj an entrance gate A few gnarled and aged 
poplars grew m the ^^cln^t} 

The Mussulmans paid tlicir demotions at the shnne bj 
holding a long <;cr\ncc m the course of which the 3IolIah 3 deep 
strong \oicc reciting Attahu ekbnr I resounded tlirough the 
brooding stillness of the forest And it cannot be deni^ that 
there ^r^s something touchingl} solemn in their ^lorship We 
were engulfed b> an earnest silence as of the open sea Nothing 
stirred, nothing mo\*cd cveept the drowsj leaxxs ^^hlch touched 
by the faintest breath of the brccre that came through the bps 
of the forest shu'crcd as thej still himg precanously b> their 
now bnttlc stalks It «ould be impossible to find a more 
peaceful place for a shnne — far awa> from the nois> haunts of 
traffickers and beside a lonelj ^^*cr \iluch was noa for the first 
tune being navigated by man Not a sound fretted the 
noontide hush of tlic forest except that a shy hare shpped away 
as drea nigh La illaha el Allah ! echoed the deep \*oice 
of the iloHali full of earnestness and connction and the sound 
tra\*elled a long way through the motionless poplars The 
saints memory is celebrated on a day towards the end of 
Noi ember by the mhabitants of A\*\'at who betake themseh’es 
to his shnne m great numbers and stay there three days carrying 
provisions with them and encampmg m the forest ilasar 
Kbojara would be just the place for a hermit 

The name of our next camping place Kalraak knim (Sand 
of the Kalmucks or Mongols) prored that some tune or other 
in the far distant past Mongols had dwelt beside this n\'er 
There we found three shepherds with their faraOies and some 
300 sheep Jly cunosity was exated by a peculiar contnvance 
{ior) they had for trapping birds of prey It consisted of four 
flexible rods stuck mto the ground at the comers of a square 
and bent inwards so as to hold open a sack like net with a hole 
m the middle Immediately below the hole the hen or pigeon 
was tied which served as bait As soon as the hawk tned to 
fly off with his booty the elastic rods sprang apart drawing 
together the opening of the sack and m that way he was caught 
The volume of the nver again dropped very considerably 
only measuring 593 cubic feet m the second. The prospects 
of success once more began to darken 
VOL I 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE LONELY TARIM 

The 22nd October was quite a red-letter day in our journey, 
for we had the straightest piece of the nver we had hitherto 
met with There was only one place which occasioned us 
any difficulty whatever, and that was caused by the bifurcation 
of the stream We chose the shorter arm, although it was 
considerably the smaller, and choked with dnft-wood and 
lumber , but it turned out m places so shallow that we were 
forced to haul our ferry-boat after us The temperature of the 
water had fallen to 10° C or 50° Fahr , so that I had no longer 
any mchnation for a swim Kasim, however, held different 
views as to the utihty of a bath , for whilst standing on the 
stem of the pioneer-boat, pushing it along m the usual way, 
he over-reached himself, and fell backwards into the nver, to 
the unspeakable amusement of his fellow-boatmen 

Our broad highway now stretched on a long way ahead, 
until it disappeared m the far distance To the eye it woie 
the appearance of a succession of black and white honzontal 
reaches, the former bemg the sand-banks and alluvial deposits, 
the latter (the white patches) the stretches of open water 
foreshortened 

The foUowmg day’s journey, although short, brought a good 
deal of diversity, and compelled the men to keep their eyes 
well open all the time As we drew nearer to Awat, the shep- 
herds mcreased m number, and their huts stood at pretty close 
mtervals on both banks of the nver Durmg the course of 
the day we passed the point where the Kashgar-dana (our old 
fnend the Kizil-su) entered the Yarkand-dana by two narrow 
mouths, both of them for the most part choked with sand and 
mud and vegetation The two together brought but a slight 
mcrease m the volume of water 
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us on tlie right Thus we weie escorted by a cavalcade on each 
bank , wliile Islam Bai’ on board did the honours with tea 
round tlie fire-place on the after-deck 

A little bit further on, a third body of horsemen were awaiting 
us on a projecting headland, which they had almost covered 
with various fruits, eggs, bread, and a whole slaughtered sheep 
This was no other than the beg or governor of Avvat, who 
desired to offer us welcome in his own august person He also 
came and joined the company on the after-deck, which was 
thus getting quite populous What with this and the successive 
clusters of mounted men riding along the banks, I warrant the 
turbid waters of tlie Yarkand-dana had never m all their history 
witnessed a more magnificent or more imposing spectacle 
Amongst the horsemen were eight falconers, two of whom 
carried eagles, the others falcons, all duly hooded In this 
part of the world falconers form an indispensable adjunct m 
any formal parade or procession Later m the day they gave 
us an exhibition {tamashali) of their birds’ powers, by letting 
them kill four hares and a deer, aU of which were presented 
to me 

When we came to the village of Mattan we found all its 
inhabitants assembled on the bank, and a little beyond there 
we lialted for the night The bank was so steep we had to cut 
steps in it to get up on tcira fiima There we rested a whole 
day Yet the time was not wasted , for I spent it m developmg 
photographic plates, m determmmg the astronomical position 
of the place, in measuring the volume of the nver, which I 
found to be 657 cubic feet, and in gathenng mformation about 
that region generally, and about the nver m particular, below 
the confluence of the Aksu-dana I was told there were no 
hindrances down to that pomt, and beyond it we should find a 
flood, which would carry us along at a glonous pace 

After duly rewarding everybody for their services, and the 
beg had found for us a fresh hunter well acquainted with the 
country, besides a new dog called Hamrah, we plunged once 
more, on the 25 th October, into the wilderness The nver- 
bed was broad and flat, but sharply defined, bemg inclosed 
between banks nme feet m height, witli steeply-scarped sides, 
showing that they marked the extreme compass of the nver 
when in full flood But the actual stream, now shrunk to a 
mere nbbon, meandered to and fro from the one bank to the 
other, threading the sand-banks and alluvial deposits with 
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^^lnch It wns thickl) bc^t Ucing Mnllou it mo\cd slo\\l\ 
and \\*as frcqucntlj dixidcd b\ inlands of silt Once we took 
tlic wTong arm and were forced to turn back whicli cost 
us n couple of hours of \nluablc time The current had now 
sljrunk to 1 mi^cnblc 505 cubic feet m the second But from 
the indications on the banks it was plain the n\cr had dunng 
that same summer bexn 44 or 5 feet higlicr in other words 
the flood must ln\c attained unprecedented dimensions 

One thing however wns in our fax our — mmcK in October 
the nver usuallj nscs again for a short time Tins we were 
told in Mattan and the event proved the information to be 
correct Tlic reason of this apparent anomal> is that as water 
is then no longer required for imgalion higher up the rivers 
course the innumerable anks and imgation canals begin often 
through the medium of spnngs to restore their contents to the 
nver from whidi the) onginalh denved them and the con 
sequence is the stream <!owl\ n«e5 On the aOth October 
the volume had increased near!) 100 cubic feet— that is to saj 
it measured 601 cubic feet 

Tlic 27th October w“is a notable da> we kmew that before 
its close we should reach the long liopcd for confluence of tlic 
Akiu-dana It was a glonous autumn morning still and pence* 
ful and the riv cr glittered like a mirror and cv erj bush and tree 
was reflected on its surface with sucli distinctness tlial we had 
to keep lifting our ejes to the banks to distinguish the image 
from the rcalit} 

The forests hereabouts were not old all the poplars were 
joung trees On the other hand there was an abundance of 
tamarisks and other bushes, 

\\ c were now all agog to catcli the first glimpse of the big 
tnbutarj which the men of Lailik had never seen but only 
heard speak of so that thc> approadicd it vnth a certain amount 
of curiositj Look I when >ou get past those poplars — 
then you 11 see it 1 dedared the Mollali and when he proved 
to be wTong he repeated Ins assertion that it would be behind 
the next bend Evidently he was not so well acquamted with 
this part of the nver os he was higher up 

"Nleanwhile tlic vdodty of the current was decreasing 
and at last it moved so slowly we were forced to use our pimting 
poles And as the men pushed and pimted they sang together 
in unison Once Alim s po’e stuck fast m the bottom while 
the boat went on without it But he was not to be put out by 
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such a small matter , flinging ofl his clothes, he jumped in, 
swam to the pole, tugged it out, and then swam back to the 
boat \vith it. Yet the temperatuie of the water w'as only 
9° 0 C or 48° 2 Fahr 

In the afternoon there w'as a dead calm, and it grew as hot 

as on a summei’s da}'', so that I took off my coat, and sat and 

woiked m my shirt-sleeves, sniffing the fragrance of the dishes 
of apricots, grapes and pears which lay on a carpet at my 

feet Tw'o more hours, and the river opened out before us, 

and there was the noble Aksu-daria m all its majesty “ Voi ' 
Voi ' ” cned the men of Laihk, as they gazed with nvetted eyes 
upon the might}^ stream “ And are w'e to venture out upon 
that hea\ mg flood ^ ” they asked 

Curiously enough, immediately above the confluence the 
Yarkand-daria suddenly changed its direction tow'ards the 
north-west Then it was joined by the Aksu-dana, w'hich came 
from the north-north-w^est, and the united stream assumed 
an easterl}'' direction From this point the river assumed the 
name of the Tarim , although it w'as likewise known as the 
Yarkand-daria as far as the Lop country So far as the direc- 
tion of the conjoint river w'as concerned, it was the Aksu w'hich 
e\ercised the preponderating influence , and from w'hat the 
natu es told me, it must, at aU seasons of the year, be the more 
powerful stream of the tw'o 

Leaving the last projecting point of the Yarkand-daria on 
our right, we now crossed over to the left bank During the 
last hundred yards or so the current of the Yarkand-dana 
had not only ceased to move, it w'as in some places even 
turned back, owing to the more pow'eiful pressure of the Aksu- 
dana We came within an ace of bemg caught m one of these 
back-flows , but just m the nick of tune the men managed 
to get on shore and moor the boat, otherwise w'e should in- 
fallibly have been swept into the vortex It was my purpose to 
halt here at the confluence of these two nvers — Yarkand- 
darianmg-kuilyshi — to investigate the channel more minutely 
before proceedmg further 

I utilized the holiday for vanous purposes Amongst other 
thmgs, I determined the astronomical position of the confluence , 
developed and copied negatives, and took others , and made 
an excursion m the skiff to sound the most convenient channel 
for our elephantine craft, a task which occupied me until long 
after midnight The water m the big nver was very turbid 
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as compared \nllj tint of the ^arkand-dari^ wliidi Ind 
pradualK dcarc<l a^ a con^oqucnct of Its long slo\\ fall Vast 
flocks of ^nld all ordm*d m «cdgc-Iikc battalions per 

fcctl) mancllous in their ri‘guhnt\ and dressing flew o\*cr 
head with i few ^kirTni<!icrs thrown out between the com 
pacter Tlie long joume\s whidi these sagacious 

creatures mike all tlu wi\ from Lop-nor ijif the \arkand 
dim to Indn hi\e ilwa\s excited m me the utmost admira 
tion ind wonder Tlicj flew at an altitude of 600 or 700 feet 
abo\*c the cirlh md kept up in inccs*eint ‘^creaming as thc> flew 
Tlierc <eemcd tint da\ to be no end to (hem No sooner had 
one bittihon dwindled to 1 mere speck on llic icrge of the 
honzon (Inn up there hurtled another ill from the east ind all 
•creaming xoafcroii<h Ptrhaps thi\ art like the ram water 
that falls m tlic mountain^ im{Kil<.‘d b\ omc impcnous power 
wludi Nature his implanted in them and which thc\ arc con 
stnined to olx\ like lutomiti Hut I prefer to think that 
the meaning of their incc<<ant ^mttinng is that thc\ are 
di*cu5sing tlu route thc^ dioiild pursue and where the next 
resting pfice IS to be and whit the dangers arc whicli threaten 
them Anj'wi) I ilwi\‘s followed thtm with ^earning ejes 
as on unwtaned wing thc\ •oind on and on Ingh up above the 
(nals of cirthl) lift 

\Micn on the morning of the 29th we pushed ofT from land 
the baitmcn s Ih<milhh * rang out witli greater emphasis 
than USU1I md each mm stood it his post with muscles 
strained and knuckles whitening under the resolute gnp with 
winch he held Ins punting pole Ilowcvor it was not $0 
dangerous as tlicj imagined It is true our craft wus seized 
m a sort of eddj md given 1 good spin but after that she 
proceeded on htr vnj is scdatclj as heretofore At first the 
velocity was Qs much is miles nn hour but liter on it 
dccrcised The riverbed however made such a wide gap m 
the earth and its steep banks were so fir ipart tliat the woods 
whicli lined them looked like mere black lines on the horizon 

Not long after we started we came to the ferrj where the 
great highwa> between Khotan and Aksu crossed tlic Tanm 
b\ means of a boat whicli was capable of carrying over six 
camels at once 

In the evening a flock of wild geese dropped into the nv’er 
a short distance from our camp Thc> chattered and ducked 
and splaslicd till the air rang again witli their hubbub But 
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when we arose next morning they were already gone, except one 
solitary bird, which, exhausted by the fatigues of the journey, 
had hngered behmd , but it, too, rose, and fl5ang low and scream- 
ing anxiously, struggled on westwards m the track of its com- 
panions 

At several places along the steeply-scarped banks we 
observed traps for catching fish They consisted of a sack- 
like net or big basket, mto which the fish were drawn by means 
of a long enclosure or passage made of rods stuck vertically mto 
the river-bottom 

The next day the nver was wonderfully straight , not one 
of its angles was as sharp as 90°, but all were obtuse and elon- 
gated Hence the fair-way was very httle longer than the 
track which ran along its left bank to Shali-yar The latter 
crossed on its way a narrow belt of sand, called Kizil-kum, 
the dunes of which were visible from the river 

Shortly before twihght came on, I began to keep a sharp 
look-out to my nght — that is to say, to the south — so as not to 
go past the mouth of the Khotan-dana without obser^ung it 
At length a wide gap showed itself m the young forest, and 
through it ran a broad nver-bed, five or six feet above the 
level of the Aksu-dana, and now perfectly dry and deserted 
Dunng the short season m wluch the Khotan-dana does carry 
water, it is said to swell to a really large river , and this 
seemed to be borne out by facts, for the Tanm, just below its 
confluence, was considerably broader, and there was also a 
much larger deposit of allu\aum The direction of the mam 
nver was however m no sense influenced by its affluent The 
latter again called to my mind my ill-omened joume}^ across 
the desert m 1895 , but I looked upon the Khotan-dana as a 
friend that had once saved my life 

The country thereabouts was flat and open, and very 
uniform All its features were moulded on the grand scale 
The water surfaces were wade-spread, the allmaal formations 
exceptionally extensive, the nver-banks more than half-a- 
mile apart, and the forests so far distant from the middle of the 
Tanm that we had much ado to hear the noontide breeze as 
it sw’^ept through their poplars In the immediate vicinity 
of the banks the region consisted of kamisli (reed) steppes, 
intermingled wutli tamansks, tussock grass, and scrub, with 
onR a ver}'' occasional group of aged poplars 

The boatmen were in good heart, and observed with the 
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gnitcft inlcrr^t the new world which was unrolling itself before 
their t>*c5 Tlic joll begin accompanied us and as he sat in 
front of m\ tent lie plied me with valuable information about 
tlie locnht\ the names of the topographical features the 
shq>hcrds tlic ullages the \anitions m the volume of the 
nwr at the different seasons of the >car Our new dog 
Hamrah was gnduallj reconciling himself to his fatc^ and 
making himnlf at home lit condescended to honour ^oUdash 
with his company at meal time* but would not \ct condescend to 
pla) with him One of the cocks had learned to come and sit on 
tlic ndge pole of m\ tint to crow ind the hens often paid a 
\a<it to the big f(.rr\ boat whcri thc\ wandered about as they 
pleased picking up what thc\ could 

Tlic baat glided so swaftl) down tht broad highwaij of the 
miglitv n\tr that it was a good wi\ on into the night when 
we stopped though It was not wathout difncult> we did so 
beside a prcopitous bank XMiilst the boatmen were sitting 
round the fire thar loud and animated conversation became 
blended with peculiar sounds from tlic forest In answer to 
m) inquiry tlicv told me it was a \ivcn s wliclps whidi had 
lost their mother and wen. now seeking for her 

Tlie instruments showed that vve had here a volume of 
2 797 cubic feet but that the depth wns less than m Uic lower 
course of the X arkand-dana — namcl> bare!) over 0} feet 

On the morning of the 31st October the surface of the nver 
was sliglitl) crumpled but vre put off and once more dnftcd 
awa} down tlic great and lonclj Tanm Dut before we got 
ver^ far from the silled reed beds where we had stopped for 
the night the wind freslicncd and witlnn a short time it was 
blowing an uncommonly stiff gale 1 W'as wearing proper 
winter attire — furs felts and felt bools — but wus soon chilled 
to the bone by tliat trcaclicrous wind which drove straight 
into the tent threatening to tear the canvas loose and waft 
it awny like a balloon My fingers became stiff and numb 
and I could not use my pen with the proasion I desired I 
had to get up every now and then and rub them as well as 
stamp to keep myself warm gcncnilly Owing to the broad 
and open cliaractcr of the nver thotwind swept along it with 
unmitigated force Yesterday the water was as smooth as gloss 
to-day it was cliumed Into foam-crested waves which struck 
against the prow of our big craft with sucli violence that they 
made the old hulk shiver from end to end Both banks were 
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enveloped m a yellovnsh-grey mist, a smoke of fine dust, vhich 
the wind scooped up from the earth As the tent threatened 
to go altogether, and as the stream, powerful though it was. 
made no headway against the vund, I commanded a halt, 
although we had only been travellmg a couple of hours 

As soon as we had effected a landing, and made a fire and 
warmed ourselves, I hoisted sail on my httle Enghsh skiff, and, 
to the amazement of the Laihk boatmen, went spinning back 
along the way we had come And brave httle thing that she 
was, she literally flew hke a bird , the worst gusts seemed to 
hft her so that her keel ]ust skimmed along the surface I 
went over a sandy shallow as though it were nothing at all The 
mast creaked, the steenng-oar was strained , but it was per- 
fectly glonous to be dnvmg through the sublime solitudes of 
Asia before the fierceness of that uncurbed tempest The 
ferry-boat was soon lost to sight behmd a projecting head- 
land There were none to bear me company except the hissing 
waves and the yellowmg woods and the unloosed fur}’- of the 
wind A feehng of supreme content came over me I felt 
as though the unbounded spaces of the desert belonged to me. 
and as though, despite Chinese mandarins and Turkestan begs, 

I could order everything as I pleased The wind whispered 
into my ears that that mighty nver had flowed on and on, 
century after century, for thousands of years, waiting for 
me to come and wrest from it its dearest secrets , that it was 
a Higher Will which bade the Tarim wind its smooth highway 
through the desert, and so offer me an easy passage to the 
hidden heart of that vast continent Who was there to dispute 
vath me the ovmership of that entrancing stream > The 
shepherds, may be, who pastured their flocks along its banks, 
and fled like frightened antelopes when ve shot noiseless!} 
upon their sight from behind a jutting headland Who uas 
there to stop us and demand from us toll and pass ? The 
tigers, maybe, vhose emerald green eyes gleamed out upon us 
at night from among tlic leaves of the dark tamarisk thickets 
No man knew the river better than I did The natnc hunters, 
the half-civihzed children of the \\ild woods, w’hom we picked 
up one day and dropped the next as soon as their topographical 
knowledge came to an end— perhaps tliey knew better ^ Na}, 
not so Their knowledge only extended as far ns the} wen 
wont to range in their hunting excursions in pur-iut of the thing 
deer, but bc\ond the well-known land-nla^k^ all was giu s'-- 
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\\t)rk Tlic\ kncu ncitlicr where the great n\cr came from nor 
wlnlhcr it was earning it< nextr-ondmg flood I on tlie con 
tnr} gallicrcd into ni\ dnr\ e\tn thing that the natix*cs knew 
about it I lived witli the restlc^sh dianging nver mile bj 
mile and jnrd b\ \*ard c\cr> evening I felt its pul<c and took 
tlic measure of its life blood in feet and inclics and thougli I 
Incw that the nver which had flowed on there for thousands 
of varans wns alwavs the «a‘l( amt nvi.r vait I also kaicw that 
from time to time it changed its bed as well ns that after it 
Ind humed on to its dissolution in the far-distant Lop-nor it was 
nevertheless destined to ns. again transformed and *0 repeat 
again and again its pcnodic circulation Ixtwarcn heaven and 
earth and earth and heaven I was as it were the arcluvcs 
m which tlic life hislorv of the Tanm was deposited m word 
picture and map and not one dav passed without that material 
being augmented growing <lowlv into a monograpli on one of 
the greatest of Asiatic nvers of which the<c cliaptcrs give but 
a small portion 

Wlicn vou arc flving along Uforv sucli a wand as that vou 
arc apt to be forgetful of the rapidlv increasing distance behind 
you At length however I did awaken from m) dreams 
Steenng in towards the nearest bank I drew mj beat ashore 
and made her fast and then penttraiing a little wa\ into the 
forest I made a fire and ate the di^mner I had brought with me 

As I drafted flowlv back with tlic current m> thouglits 
ran upon the Immcdiaie future which presented itself before 
me m the bnghtest colours Wliat cxpencnccs dcstin} had in 
store for me, I knew not but one tiling I did kmow tJiat if 
an enterpnse is to succeed it must be planned watli prudence 
and foresight And as I thus thought a host of questions pressed 
m upon me Should I get through watli mv purpose before tJie 
wantcr set in ? \Micrc should I establish mj standing camp 
which was to serve as a base for the v^anous expeditions I had 
In view ? ould the jlghlts succeed m hndmg me ? \\ ould 
it be good news tlicj would bring me from home ? 

I got back on board and set to work to copj ncgati\*e3 
As a matter of precaution I wanted to have two pnnts of cverj 
photograph I took as well as two copies of the notes and other 
observations I made For example dunng tlic daj I jotted dowai 
my observations watli penal in small pocket books and tlien 
copied them out again in the evening into m> diaiy m ink. As 
for the sliccts of my map I copied them over agam as I went 
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for it stretched tow'irds the nortli north-cast in an almost 
imperceptible curM: framed in on both sides bj jcUou lines 
of reed beds nhilc in the far-off distance it seemed to blend 
witli the sk} and spread out its waters tlirougli all the im 
measurable spaces of the world 

Dunng the pa^t fea\ da 5 *s \\*c had ob5cr\*cd that the n\a;r 
rose a little this was due as I lia\c alrcadj explained to the 
rc-optning of the anks and imgation canals In two or tlirce 
places the sand-dunes advanced quite dose to tlic bank and 
then broke off abniplU almost as it were hanging o\cr the 
water Here it was possible to ^ with what fierce energy 
the powairful current undermined them as one huge axalanclic 
of sand after another was precipitated into the flood below 
In tliosc pLacCb where the banks consisted of claj the) were 
not onl) often pcrfcctl) \a.rtical but sometimes c\cn hung 
over the water Once just as we were skirting one of these 
impending cav'cs of dav the mass broke off and soused plump 
into the nver drcndimg the whole of that side of our boat 
and setting up sudi a succession of waves that the hcavj colossus 
fair!) rocked on her keel Again and again we licard what 
sounded like the booming of licavj guns from some distant 
fortress it was these da) avalandics taking their final plunge 
into the torrent below 

At Lcshlik vvlicre we encamped that evening the boatmen 
amused tlicmsclvcs watli a comical spcctadc or game Two 
of them took cadi a companion on lus back Tlic liands and 
feet of tlic nder wx:rc tied while the man vvlio earned him 
took a stick and began to dust awa) as hard os lie could 
on tlic back of the opposing cavalier Tlic nders bound and 
hdplcss, grew angr) and began to abuse one another each 
egging on his bearer to givaj his opponent wliat for Tins c\hor 
tation the) notlilng lotli rcalousl) strove to fulfil and when 
one of tlicm managed to get a good opportunity his stick went 
like hglitnmg Wliercupon t!ic victim eagerly called upon his 
walloper to go m and give him (the nder) Iiis revenge And 
so tliey went at it first one and then the other imtil th6 two 
ndtrs both got their jackets tlioroughly well dusted Now 
Paltn and Nascr were the steeds while Kasim and Alim 
acted the part of nders and consequently it was their garments 
upon which tlicsc delicate attentions were bestovvccL The 
former laughed imtil the tears came mto their eyes while Kasim 
and Alim howled with rage As for the onlookers of whom I 
VOL I II 
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Wtis one, we lilcially split om sides with laughter Kasim 
and Ahm, wishing to have then levenge, proposed to exchange 
places witli then “ steeds,” and tr}?’ the game again But the 
othei two men objected , they had laid on m pretty good 
earnest, and thej^ no doubt thought that, m this case at any 
late, it vas better to give than to receive The game brought, 
hov c\ Cl , one advantage with it , it thoroughly warmed all 
who paiticijDated m it , and in the light of our big led-blazmg 
flic the figuies of the men and their ludicrous motions were 
highly comical to look at 



CHAPTER \ 

FIRST SIGNS OF UTSTER 

The temperature of botli air and water was slowly but steadily 
falling dearly the da} was not \*cr> far distant uhen ^vc should 
find ICC dnfting on tlic surface of the n\*cr On the banivs the 
moist places which had been recently flooded u-crc already 
frozen hard m the morning tliough they tliawcd again during 
the course of tlic da) Tlic cold however m no ^\’ay affected 
the cn^\ In the after part of the ftiT) boat Thc> used to make 
up a big fire and sit round it in their new sheepskin coats and 
gossip tell talcs listen to Kadcr os he read to them and bake 
their bread The boatmen also took turns m going there to 
warm themsdstss , but it was onlj when we came to a long 
straight stretch of n\cr that I w-as able to leave my wnting 
table and follow thdr example 

In the still cold morning air when sounds rang out sharply 
and travelled a long wa) over the ivatcr, we heard what seemed 
like whole rows of bouses being pulled denvn but it ^vas only 
the iv’alandies of sand and silt which after freezing durmg the 
night now became loosened as they thawed and tumbled head 
long mto the river We went along at n glonous pace, leavang 
the banks rapidly behind us while small cataracts became more 
and more frequent. 

Kasim as usual led the way in tlie smaller ferry boat and 
kept constantl) calling back to warn us of shallows, snags 
tottenng avalanches of sand or silt or day — everything m fact 
which seemed hkcly to cause us trouble Polta was the 
navigating Hcutenant of the other ferry boat He was always 
cool and collected and never lost his good humour except 
when some manceuvre liad to bo hurriedly carried out to avoid 
a collision and then he bellowed Lke a bull of Bashan at his 
mates on tlie after-deck The other men placed the most 
VOL I II* 
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implicit reliance upon his skill, because for several years past 
he had had charge of the ferry between Laihk and Merket 

But this day none of them got any rest , the Tanm swept 
along so fast that every man had to be constantly at his post, 
his eyes intent upon the nver and his puntmg-pole m his hand, 
ready for any emergency Only once, however, did they fail , 
that was m a sharp elbow, where the current took the bit between 
its teeth and drove m straight upon the steep, high bank In 
such cases the crew were wont to hold off the prow with their 
poles, brmg the boat to a sharp angle with the strand, and 
then swing her stern round till she came parallel with the 
current But on this occasion they failed , the current was too 
swift for them , we were travelling at the rate of nearly three 
miles an hour Bang agamst the bank went the boat, buttmg 
at it with all her rmght Apart, however, from one or two 
somersaults, and a few shovelsful of earth droppmg on board, 
no harm was done 

After we passed the forest-dune of Bahk-olldi (the Dead 
Fish) the velocity of the stream was still further mcreased 
Three years ago the nver, leavmg the Kona-dana (the old 
bed), together with its forest-belts, on the left, carved for itself 
a new channel of close upon two days’ journey m length 

Upon entenng its new channel the nver completely altered 
its character It became narrow and straight, and had every 
appearance of not havmg yet completed its work of erosion 
The country through which it ploughed its way was utterly 
banen, the soil bemg sand , the only relief to the prevailing 
desolation was an occasional poplar and a few tamansk groves 
The margins of the new channel were defined with the greatest 
distmctness, makmg a straight, deep, narrow trough, completely 
filled from side to side with water All along the sand was 
contmuaUy tumbling down the precipitous slopes, so that a 
cloud of smoke, as it were, hung over each bank We were 
several times m danger of being swamped by these sand 
avalanches, and once at least the men on the after-deck got a 
thorough good splashmg as a huge mass toppled into the water 
close beside them And as the current was swifter than ever 
it had been before, the greatest vigilance and care were called 
for on our part to prevent a catastrophe In fact, we felt rather 
helpless 

All at once we heard a desperate shout from Kasim, “ Stop ' 
stop ' ” The nver was not more than a chain wide, and m the 
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\cr\ middle (if tiu fur wix 1 |>ophr stem uns «,tnck fast m the 
iKittom and nnmnd it a brpt quanlitN of dnft\\*ood reeds 
nnd otlicr flol'eim Ind acctimnlateil making a small island 
In fact dnftuood and *-0 forth was grmnIK more abundant 
in thoc ncu made arm tlnn iii the oUkr parts of tlu nver 
owing to till fact lint «.x»r\ inp of bru hwood uliich was 
earned into the water along with the rrumbling binLs was swept 
down b\ tin current though this was not ilw u*s tlu. com 
cls<ulure Tlie flood rlnft'd igiin t llie impidimcnt m itspith 
(ill It was white with foim and tiC'smg spr»\ Had thi firr\ 
boat come into contact with (hit snag it would infilhbU lia\i 
lietn swoing round wedg-d (a t im! c ipsiml Ut wTre onl\ 
50 or 60 \*ards from the danginuis j>oinl and an up^et setnicd 
unaxotdable I sit with m\ heart m m\ moiilli wondering 
if the cxpahtion x\*as to bt shipwTcrked m this boiling cauldron 
TliL men shoiilcd liackax ird and fonxnrd and there wns a 
fearful upraar on Ixnnl Uut at llu last moment \hm managed 
to jump ashore with a line although owing to the steepness 
of the Iwnk he as nfnr as nothing hll back headlong into 
the n\cr Ihit Ik rccoxirod himself and scrambling on to 
firmer ground liogan to Inu! aw-ax with all his might wliilc 
Uic other men hclfxd him all the\ wen able l)\ pu-sliing xigoroush 
against the stream shouting franticalh \a Allah' 

Allah ‘ Tlic lumlxTing craft came to a slop a few feet aboxe 
the poplar and 05 she hung amidstroim the nxer boiled and 
luMxed along her sides 

WTiilc the men wert gelling (he big craft into form to pass 
this dangiTOus obstacle I stcp|>cd into the sktfT and anchonng 
it In the middle of the nxer proceeded to take the x‘elocit> 
But the suction of the airrimt xxns so strong it was not cas) 
to keep mj balance Indeed I came xxithln an nee of going 
oxerboard wliilc tlic boat half filled with waiter and mj map- 
sheet got saturated Tor the moment the anchor bit m tlie 
bottom the skiff heeled oxer so much tlmt she came broadside 
on to Uic CTirrcnt but as soon os the rope winch was attached 
to the anchor was pulled round to the bow she straightened 
herself into line with the stream and there liung swinging to 
and fro like a pendulum xvhHc a seething eddj gurgled awaj 
on each side of her bow The xclocitj wois ox’er 3J miles nn 
Iiour and tins rate was maintained all the next daj 

After this no further incident occurred whilst we were 
traxclling through this desolate ragion which to judge from 
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the character of its banks, was a close neighbour of the great 
desert of sand which lay to the south Hunters going in that 
direction were said occasionally to come across the tracks of wild 
camels not far from this Yanglu-dana (new nver) , but those shy 
denizens of the desert never showed themselves at the nver 
itself 

Upon reaching the masar of Ala Kunglei Buzrugvar, where 
some shepherds were dwelling, we deemed it advisable to stop 
lor the night, especially as the men wanted to go up to the 
shnne to thank the samt for having brought them safely through 
the perils of the day It was, however, anythmg but easy to 
stop our leviathan in fuU career I put to shore m the skiff , 
then Alim flung me a hne, at which I hauled away until I got 
the big boat so close m to the bank that he was able to ]ump 
out and take the hne from me And even when our clumsy 
craft was moored fast to the bank, her old timbers creaked 
and groaned, and the water splashed and gurgled against the 
skiff which lay fastened under her stem The avalanches 
thundered dow the banks, the sand whisthng as it tnckled 
after them, and the fire on shore crackled and hissed , but 
except for these thmgs the entire neighbourhood was wrapped 
m peace, espeaally as the dogs were stiU, there bemg literally 
nottung for them to bark at 

The banks here rose 15 feet above the actual level of the 
stream, while the high-water hne was five feet higher still 
Durmg the mght the nver rose half an mch , its transparency 
extended down to only 2 ^ mches 

The next day the Tanm was not quite so straight, but the 
velocity stiU remamed the same The chief danger we had to 
guard agamst was the back-cuirent m the sharp elbows In 
one of these the skiff was on the pomt of being crushed between 
the two bigger boats, but I managed to save her ]ust m the nick 
of time Very early that mommg we had our first ghmpse of 
ice, on a small sheltered pool on the bank 

Before the day was over we came, on the left, to the reunion 
of the Yanghi-dana and the Kona-dana, and after that the 
stream reverted to its normal character A short distance 
below the confluence the nver embraced a small reed-grown 
islet, which, with its perpendicular edges, looked like a nver- 
fortress We encamped for the night at TeUpel, where dwelt 
nine shepherds, with their families, m charge of 8,000 sheep 

The shepherds m this part of the country used a different 
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bort of fisliing ippiratus from that \\lucli I ha\c dcscnbcd 
abo\*c It consisted of a net stretched lanw'isc on a light 
tnangular fnmc\\ork of rods and \\~is fastened so as to lung 
outspread just abo\c the surface of tlic water while by means 
of a line going back to hnd it could be niscd or lowered at \vill 
WTicn the net \wis let down and spread out tJie fish ere fnghtened 
into it and it \\“is then dosed by means of tlic side rods then 
whirled round like a paper poke for sweets and hauled up 
to land 

Tlic joll begin had now left us but at Tcllpd we picked 
up a fine old fellow named Mollah Fatsullah who was 54 j’cars 
of age had a big white beard wore hom spcctadcs of Brobding 
mgian dimensions and wns alwaj-s cheerful and talkatuc 
and read aloud to the men on the after-deck He w'as m 
valuable. 

On tlic 4 tli and 5 lh Noxamibcr the n\cr once more altered 
Its character becoming narrow and nolent wath a sharply 
defmed diannd On both sides it was bordered by a vast steppe 
of j*cllcn\ reeds amid which a few solitary sand-dunes bcanng 
tamarisks stood out like ishnds It w'as m fact, somethmg 
intcrTTicdiatc bctw'ccn an old and a new formed bed mdecd 
I was told it was some eight j'cars old Tlic name of the old 
course wluch the stream abandoned eight jriars before was 
K0k-di611-dariasi All this showed that the Tanm docs 
cliangc Its course though m these longitudes for short distances 
only At tlic same time it was interesting to notice that when 
c\‘cr it did so it alsvays left the old channel to the north or in 
other words shifted to the nght 

One thmg which contnbuted to rclic\*c the monotonj on 
board was tlic doings of otir dogs Sometimes they would jump 
overboard s\nm to land and accompany the flotilla the whole 
day long on the bank But they nc^c^ succeeded in leamng 
tlic laws which determined the nvers course When the ferry 
boat dnftcd along the inner side of an elbow or cnr\'e they kept 
close beside it but when it ivas earned by the current nght 
across to the inner side of the next elbow near the opposite 
bank they always took to the water and sivam across so as 
to remain m our immediate \ncmity This manceuvre they 
repeated time after time it was impossible to make them 
imderstand that if only they waited we were bound to come back 
to them again Some days they crossed the n\'er a score of 
times and became so done up that they howled from sheer 
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weariness Yolldash was kiUing as he splashed about, gasping 
for breath, and spluttering to get the water out of his throat 

At Initshkeh the nver had a volume of 2,847 cubic feet 
in the second, and it was easy to see it was slowly rismg , m 
one night, indeed, it rose two mches This measurement took 
me a good three hours to accomphsh, and had to be made by 
the hght of a lantern The river was too wide to allow of a 
lope bemg stretched from bank to bank m the usual way, to 
which to fasten the skiff In fact, the current was too violent 
— miles an hour — we could not get the rope across at aU 
I tried to row across, but had to give it up Instead of a rope 
we flung across a thm piece of sail-twme, di\uded by white 
knots, and at every knot anchored the skiff and took our 
measurement 

During the night of the 4th and 5th November the nver 
rose another inch , and the banks were here i6| feet high The 
Tanm turned agam towards the north-east On a sandy tongue 
of alluvium at Hassemet-tokai a dozen big vultures, clumsy 
birds of a dark-brownish grey, almost black, m fact, sat and 
watched our approach, merely turning their heads hke sun- 
flowers as we slowly cucled round the projectmg headland 
on which they were assembled What brought them there 
was the carcase of a horse, which lay half out of the water m 
an angle of the nver Most of the flesh was already devoured, 
and the foul birds appeared to be sated , for they had flown 
a little way off, and were digesting what they had gorged upon, 
m company with two or three unabashed ravens A httle 
lower down we passed a couple of score more vultures, sittmg 
immovably on the leafless branches of some dead poplars 
There they perched, m the stunted forest, hke spints of the 
infernal regions or the harpies of death, theu weird aspect being 
quite in keeping with the Stygian scrub and air of desolation 
which marked their surroundmgs It was a much pleasanter 
sight to watch the wild-geese sailmg through the air m theu 
irreproachable phalanxes, a smgle bird m the van and the others 
traihng out behmd it hke an arrow-head, except that one of 
the barbs was generally longer than the other 

Another charactenstic of this part of the Tanm was the 
large quantity of driftwood which floated on its surface, and of 
poplar-stems which stuck up snag-hke from the mud at its 
bottom Several of the latter would eventually smk , others 
were just on the point of breaking off and floating aivay As 
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onl^ onr* end \\ is fast in tlic mud the other lij along tlic surface 
ulicrc It \Miggled ind nodded like i untcr-snakc s\nmming 
towards us But wliat dccLixcd us wis tlic edd) caused bj the 
current stnkmg ngilnst the impediment It was not the 
poplar but uu who were moMng and is we dnftcd o\cr it we 
could heir it snapping like 1 wntcr-ogre down below 

On the Gth November wx picked up a fresh guide at the 
•ihccpfold of liostin Ml the sanu we still kept old 'NIollih 
FaisuIIili on board for he w is clu'erful and amusing and 
read to tlic other men stones about the deeds and suffenngs 
of imims ind heroes ind about fibulous cities cacli with 1 
thousand gates ind 1 tliousand witthmcn beside cadi gate 
Tlic people of Ik><;tin winted to givi us some melons but 
we dedined them melons wen too tender to stind tlic frost) 
nights 

Tins da\ the nvir mide onh one bend but tint was a 
double one like tlic letter S "dh in island m the one loop 
ind dqK)sits of mud in the other \t Dung kotan tlic banl^ 
presented a verj cunous fomntion owing to liic n\cr having 
vvaslicd nwi) or cut in lialf the poplar— ludded sand-dunes which 
there touched it Tlic) looked like so minv gigantic prompters 
boxes TIic tree roots stretched oblique!) down the steep 
banks and were rooted in the bottom of the nver so that tlic) 
resembled taut violin stnngs or neks set to catch fish 

Me cimped that night at Kara-daslu not ver) far from 
the phcc wlicrc in 1896 we first found water after our 
dangerous joumc) across the desert north of the Kenya-dana 

Next da) we observed several reed huts and even houses 
of da) ind occasional!) a canoe moored to the bank dear 
indications that we were once more drawing near to mlmbitcd 
regions Tlic canoes now began to resemble somewhat those 
whldi I remembered m the l^p countrj being long and narrow 
hewn out of a single poplar but in centrist to the Lop canoes 
tlicir fore part was prolonged into a sort of pxjrforated handle 
and the stem formed a little platform on which a man could 
sit Tlie paddle b> which the) were propelled was shovel 
shaped 

if) boatmen appropriated a tin) spearaen of these craft 
in which Alim gave us quite an exhibition No matter how he 
paddled the tlimg it would not go straight forward and in spite 
of his frantic clTorts to balance and control it gave him many 
a lurch now to one side now to the other WTien we reached 
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Chong-ara.!, the rnen exchanged, it for a larger one For it was 
by no means our intention to steal the canoe, and so levy a 
contnbution upon the peaceful inhabitants of the nver-side , 
we desired to pay for it, and did pay for it later on m the after- 
noon After that Islam and the Mollah travelled m the canoe, 
which thus added another vessel to our flotilla 

The country hereabouts was extraordmanly open The 
woods receded so far apart as to appear mere black Imes on the 
honzon It was only very occasionally that a sohtary poplar 
broke the dead level of the interminable reed-beds which frmged 
the banks 

A branch of the Shah-yar-dana (Mus-art), which came 
from Khan-tengn, entered the Yarkand-dana from the left 
m the distnct of Gad5nz It was 95 feet wide at the actual 
confluence, and apparently preserved the same breadth as 
high up as we were able to see Its bed was flfled with stagnant 
water, beautifully clear and of a blue colour, and transparent 
to a depth of gof mches, whereas the Tanm was transparent 
to a depth of i|- inches only The dividmg-hne between the 
two was very sharply drawn, the muddy water merely flushmg 
and cloudmg the clear The fact is, the arm of the Shah-yar- 
dana, with its standing water, formed virtually a continuation 
of the contaming bank of the Tanm, which accordmgly merely 
brushed agamst it m passing 

Whilst I was engaged exammmg this affluent from the skiff, 
an old man arrived, wearmg a violet chapan, and attended 
by several other persons, and offered me his services , he was 
the yoU-beghi, or road-comnussioner of Chunen And he brought 
with him letters from Niaz Had]i and the Cossacks, reportmg 
aU well with the caravan 

When we reached the village of Terez, we found a great 
quantity of gifts m kmd awaiting our amval, such as sheep, 
fruits, two boxes of pears from Kuchar, a box of pomegranates, 
besides hares, pheasants, hens, eggs, and imlk— a very welcome 
replenishment of our commissanat Our vehicle of travel 
had this advantage over camels, that, no matter how heavily 
we loaded it, it never murmured, and went ]ust as well, and just 
as far m the day, equally whether hea^oly or hghtly laden 

That mght we encamped at the pomt where the river was 
crossed by the high road from Kara-dash and Kungarchak-bel 
to Chimen, Shah-yar, and Kuchar, the very place, m fact, 
where I forded the nver on the ice m 1896 Khalil Bai, the same 
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honcit old man \Nho give me the hospitality of Ins house on that 
occasion now cimc to meet me in spite of his seventy tlircc 
years supporting him'^clf on a long stiff I was always pleased 
to <cc the old fnends of m\ previous journey accordingly I 
sat and talked vnth the old min liesidc the fire for n long time 
At Chimcn we rested two dav** which I partly cmplovud 
in determining the position of (hi place astronomically in 
mcasunng the volume of the nver (2^54^ cubic feet) and m 
getting through vinous arrcirs of work Here also we were 
found bv Abdumlimin (he first of the jighits or couners from 
Kasligir wlio brought me nothing but the best of news in his 



sealed post bag I sent him back to Kashgar with my own 
letters and at the same time gave him a hermetically soldered 
tm bo\ containing ncgativ’cs Further I engaged a fresh 
hunter as guide and bought n supply of oil in ease it became 
necessary to continue our joumey at mght by lamphght 

Tlic loth November w-os (lie first real winters day we had 
The morning was bitterly cold a moist fog clung to the earth 
and only disappeared after a determined wind got up in the 
south west The ground was white with nrae-frost as also 
were the ferry boat and its black cabm The oir was grey and 
misty the sky obscured with clouds the entire landscape clothed 
m the cold blue w lute tones of winter Fortunately I had 
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left tlie last negatives I developed the night before lying m the 
bath-trays, which were only just frozen on the surface Had 
I set them up m the frames to dry they would have been frozen, 
and so rumed It was not until after ii o’clock that the 
thermometer rose above freezmg-pomt, so that I judged it 
wise to warm the dark room a httle, to prevent the negatives 
from freezmg whilst they were drymg At 10 o’clock m the 
mommg the thermometer stood at -2° 0 C , or 28° 4 Fahr , and at 
five o’clock at-i° o C , or 30° 2 Fahr , it was above the freezmg- 
pomt not more than five hours altogether The outlook for a 
successful termmation of my project began to look dark , for 
if the nver began to freeze now, we were hardly hkely to reach 
the end of the journey before we got fast m the ice Meanwhile 
we were all longing to get away from Chimen, which not only 
stood m an open and exposed situation, swept by every wuid 
and every storm, but was m a bare country, where firewood was 
a scarce commodity Abdurrahman the courier was taken across 
the nver m a canoe, with his horse swimming beside him , poor 
beast, I pitied it on such a cold mommg t But I confess I 
was quite relieved when I saw the man safe on the other side, 
with my precious packets m his hands 

The beg of Shah-yar, who had come with a mounted retmue 
to pay his respects to me, gave me a present of a new dog, 
a most comical httle pup called Dovlet, who looked like a fox 
and was a ventable four-legged clown From the very first 
he proved himself an excellent watch-dog, and was at once 
estabhshed as the prime favounte of all the two-legged passengers 
on board, except the cock 

My old fnend Khalil Bai, m return for a present I had given 
him, was anxious to show his sense of pohteness by accompan5ung 
us on horseback to our next encampment But we mduced 
him to take his place m the circle which sat around the blazing 
fire on the after-deck , but even there he shivered with cold, 
and longed for the great camp-fire of the evenmg 

Liftmg anchor, then, we ghded softly away from the shore 
and the people gathered on it, and were soon earned by the 
strong wmd out of sight of their wondenng eyes The flotilla 
numbered four vessels As we generally had two guides with 
us now, I directed one of them to lead the way m the canoe 
He was followed by Kasim m the heavily-laden commissanat 
boat Favoured by the south-west wind, we made a long day’s 
journey. The open nver-bed wound away towards the east, 
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and except for tin, patclics of forest wliicli it occasionally brushed 
against on either side it mn through a region of unbroken 
kamish steppe intermingled uith extensive high \nitcr aJIu\aal 
deposits 

On tlic iith No\*cmbcr \re passed sc^c^al shepherds camps 
the sheep belonging to the bais of Shall yar and on the 12 th 
the \roods along the banks began to be more plentiful and more 
beautiful n\cry morning now cverj sheltered nook and side 
channel u*as frozen over and sometimes we saw thin cakes 
of ice uliich had been formed close to the bank suamraing 
down tlic stream 



In tius part of its course the n\'er uais called Ughen or 
Oghen also Tercra or Tanra Tlic canoes which now dotted 
its banks ^vc^e made on precisely the same pattern os those 
of the Lop country Every day thousands of uald geese passed 
w-estwards over our heads In all probabflity these were the 
last of the pflgnms ^va^led to make a hasty departure by the 
rapid approach of tlie wmtry cold There was no^7 scarcely a 
leaf left on the poplars they had put o2 their autumn attire, 
and stood bare and naked awoltmg winter’s approach The 
fallen Icar’es lay on the banks in heaps and rustled quite crisply 
under the ^7ayfa^e^*s footsteps 

On the following day m a sharp north-going loop we passed 
VOL i 12* 
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the confluence of the Inchikkeh-daria, coming in from the left 
In the tent it turned so bitterly cold that, m order to obtain 
some advantage from the sun’s warmth, I transferred myself 
to the skiff The temperature of the water at midday was only 
32° above freezmg-pomt , and the long puntmg-poles were 
cased with ice Every angle which the midday sun was unable 
to penetrate into was fringed with a margin of ice a foot broad 
and half an inch thick As a rule it hung out a little above 
the surface of the water, the nver havmg dropped since it 
was formed The mam mass of the forest stood however some- 
what back from the margin of the river, and only sent a few 
outposts close up to it That evening we had to hunt for some 
time in the darkness before we hit upon a suitable camping- 
ground Islam and Naser were put ashore, and went off on 
foot, and it was getting quite late before we saw their signal-fire 
blazing up in the distance They had pitched upon a place 
where an old sattma (shepherd’s hut) stood, and, banishing all 
respect for the crazy affair and its ovmer, had used up the matenals 
of which it was built to feed their fire with 

Our days now passed quietly, peacefully, and monotonously 
The advent of wmter made scarce any difference m our manner 
of hfe The chief thmg was, that we now wanted a larger supply 
of firewood , but our caterer m this respect was not at aU stingy, 
if only we took care to choose a proper place for camping m 
Young forest was no use , it must be dry wood I was not 
wakened now until half-past six, and it was no ]oke to tumble 
out and struggle mto your icy clothes in about 20° of frost 
Under these circumstances dressmg was performed with the 
utmost dispatch, the mceties of the toilet bemg accurately 
proportioned to the number of degrees registered by the 
thermometer But this proceeding over, and the first senes 
of meteorological observations taken by seven o’clock, it was 
quite a pleasure to hurry up to the fire, which crackled nght 
cheerfully m the grey of the mormng As I stepped on shore 
I was received from every side with fnendly and polite greetings 
of “ Salaam aleikum ' ” At that hour the men were generall)'’ 
busy over their breakfast, winch consisted of boiled mutton, 
with bouillon, mto which bread was crumbled, and tea As I sat 
by the fire, I usually had my breakfast too After that I 
measured tlie banks, and when all was ready, and the men were 
thorouglily awake, I cned “ Mangeleh ' ” (Let us go ' ), and in 
a minute the moonng-ropes were loosened, the poles were in 
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the u-atcr and ofT uxnt the big boat again on her long and lonely 
joumej do^\^l the Tanm 

Fortunately the n\*cr was now so deep that v.'c very seldom 
ran aground and \\hcn wc did so wc were mostly able to get 
off again by using the punting poles The after-deck of the big 
ferry boat presented quite a picturesque scene — boatmen sheep 
poultry sacks and packing-cases all mixed together m any 
sort of order while the column of smoke from their fire trailing 
down the n\*cr behind us ln^*C3tcd our imposing craft with the 
fictitious dignity of a stcambait It was on tlie after-deck 
the men baked their bread there they dned ray wet clothes on 
an outstretched rope tlicre they washed their dishes and there 
they made such implements and household utensils as they 
needed \ascr was employed in shaping with his axe a specially 
long bladcd punting pole \nth which to pnre out the ferry boat 
when she got into a back-current Kasim and Kader had some 
how somcishcrc got possession of a couple of canoes \nth 
which they manocuiTcd the commissariat boat when their 
punting poles failed to reach the bottom WTicn the time hung 
heax’y on their hands one of them wx>uld start a song m which 
all joined and ^•e^y tuneful their wiccs sounded amid the great 
silence of the wo<^ But towards e\*enmg their songs would 
die away they began to long for tJic rousing roanng camp-fire. 
But we usually continued a good while after sunset steering 
our course by the hght of tlic moon There wtis neither fire 
nor hght on tliese deserted banks except the feeble gleam which 
the fire on our own aftcr-deck shed upon the reeds at their 
margins while on the ri\*er the moon s rays broke on the curling 
eddies which dimpled its surface 

WTicn at length I called Indi toktanuss I (Now we will 
stop) e\'cry body on board at once woke up The ferry boat 
was made fast A fe^v brands were earned on shore to hght 
the camp fire followed by such cooking pots as were required 
Then the ash or ncc-pudding ivas mixed with pieces of meat 
and \’cgetable3 m a huge pan After that another of the men 
took ashore the box contoinmg my dinner ware. The tea 
scasonmgs and jams were set out near the fire As all the 
ingredients for the ash had been already prepared on board it 
ivas not long before Islam canic to announce that Ash tayyar 1 
(Dinner is ready) Nor did the men tarry long before they 
donned their sheepskins and arranged themselves m a circle 
round the fire So long as the flames were strong and high 
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their only concern was to protect their backs , but when they 
grew sleepy, they pulled the sheepskins closer round them, 
crept m nearer to the d5ung fire, which they left to take its 
chance through the night, and were always mdustnously 
snormg away a good long tune before I had fimshed ]ottmg 
down my notes and writing up my diary, and was able to follow 
their example 



chapter \I 


THE ^*UiMLAK DABtA TJIROUGH THE DESERT 

On the 14th No\ ember we tra\ellcd at a mean rite of miles 
an flour Daring the night it Iroxc and irhen \rc airoke 
m the morning all the boats of our llotiUa were frozen in 
though tlic ICC was tfnn The onl) one wliicli could possiblj 
sufTcr from this was the httic skiff whose ctnwxis hull ran a 
nsk of being cut b\ the sharp edges of the ice The alluvnal 
deposits along the shore were as hard as stone and when 
struck bj the ic<H»atcd punting poles ga\*c back a hard 
grating almost ringing noise Dunng tJic da) how'e\cr w‘c 
obsened onl) one piece of floating ice about 5 or 6 square 
feet in area indeed it was quite a chmcc we saw it at all in 
the muddy water So far the frost had ne\cr penetrated 
deeper tJian three-quarters of an inch but ei-en that was 
suffiaent to giic nsc to \"er) pcailiar mouldings flakes and 
bell shaped mounds along the line of the waiter s edge caused 
by the soft mud undementh hanng been w-nshed awaj whilst 
the frozen layers were held fast bj the frost But as soon 
as the sun began to beat dowTt upon them with an> degree of 
pow-cr the) of course thawed and then toppled headlong mto 
the n\*cr We did not see any more ivild geese e\cn the 
\"ery last of the stragglers seemed to hai-e gone now 

A little wa) ahead we pcrcci\*cd four men standing on the 
bank tts motionless as statues watching us but when we 
drew nearer off the) went jd licadJong flight and left all their 
belongings behind them These mcluded four fierce dogs 
which pursued us for some tune barking frantically After 
that \ve saw the shepherds horses and they too accompanied 
us a little w'ay 

As soon as it grew dark I bade our only guide Rehim Bai 
go on first m the canoe and pilot the way or rather illumine 
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the way, for he earned, fastened to a sloping pole, an enormous 
Chinese lantern, with a strong oil lamp inside it I instructed 
him to keep about two hundred yards m advance, and from 
him I took my compass-beanngs quite as well as I took them 
by dayhght The reflection from the lantern, pla5nng upon 
the ripphng surface, made Rehim’s canoe look hke a Venetian 
gondola 

The volume of the nver at our next campmg-ground, 
Teppeh-teshdi, was 2,691 cubic feet in the second, that is to 
say, 236 cubic feet more than at the last measurement 

Immediately after starting on the following mommg, we 
passed the boundary-line between the two tabesi or admmis- 
trative districts of Shah-yar and Kuchar, the boundary being 
marked by a conical stack of poles, to the east of which the 
shepherds of Kuchar alone had the nght to graze their sheep 

A great number of ducks were wintenng in the Tanm, 
and Islam was often fortunate enough to surprise them 

In the neighbourhood of KaUahk, where we stopped for a 
short noontide rest, we discovered an unusually weU-bmlt 
hut of clay, surrounded by several sheep-folds The only 
creatures we saw, however, were a dog, some poultry, and some 
Iambs , but we readily understood that the inhabitants had 
fled as soon as they caught sight of our ferry-boat A fire was 
burning m the hut, and over the fire hung a kettle, while clothes 
and other objects lay scattered over the floor We explored 
the thickets m the vicmity, but found nobody At length, 
however, a sohtary boy showed himself m the distance, but we 
had regularly to hunt him down before we could catch him 
The poor fellow was, however, so temfled that we could not 
get him to open his mouth, let alone give us any mformation 
He simply stood all a-tremble, without darmg to hft up his 
eyes 

I wonder what strange stones are now current m the forests 
of the Tanm with regard to our remarkable colossus and its 
prolonged voyage ' How many and many a time did we not 
find empty huts, which their owners had only just deserted ' 
VTiat must these simple shepherds have thought when they 
saw such an odd-lookmg monster approaching them silently, 
like a crouchmg tiger ^ Did they imagme it was some 
monstrous amphibian, with temble antennae, which it moved 
backwards and forv'^ards ^ Many took to their heels straight- 
away, as though the Author of aU Evil were after them Others 
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probably stood at a safe distance on tJic edge of tlic forest 
to set, what was going to become of tins unspeakable thing 
And I dare saj jet otiicrs arc running stiU as terrified out of 
their wits as if thej Ind seen i hobgoblin of the forest W ho 
tint knows the genius of the Asiatic mind for exaggeration 
and superstition can doubt that a plentiful crop of legends 
and talcs has alrcad\ grown up around the tnck of our uncouth 
lenathan and that these jn process of time will crystallize 
into a marvellous relation of the triumphal progress of some 
n\cr deitj desert king or forest migiaan along the great 
waterj highwaj of his dominions ^ 

At Khadch-dung where a sand hill 26 feet high o\cr 
hung the mcr I dismissed on the i6tli \o\cmbcr tlic guides 
whom we had brought with us from Chimcn their knowledge 
of the local topographj wi« exhausted Hence as we found 
nobodj to tike tlieir place when we stiiied again we had no 
guide except the sinuous \nndings of the m*cr itself Our 
chief concern now was to get liold of u man who could go with 
us and gi\*c us local information At length we saw a sliepherd 
bo) tenting his sheep and we managed to get quite close to 
him without bang obsened but when he did pcrcei\c us 
off he went at full speed But ha\c him we must so once 
more we otpinised a regular chase which though it cost us 
a good deal of Miluablc time ended in the capture of our 
quarrj Tlic boy told us that the name of the district was 
Sank buya and that before c\emng we should find an m 
habited place on the left bank Tins information turned out 
to be correct and we obtained there a capable pflot 

Tlie sun was no longer strong enough to thaw the sheets 
of ICC which formed on the lagoons beside the n\er but 
the ICC contmued to increase in thickness until it would bear 
the dogs which, when swimmmg to dry land had often ex 
pcnenccd great difficulty in scrambling through the thin ice 
which fnnged the bank These marginal braidings of ice ivere 
now \asibly incrcasmg m size , and it was e\^dent it ^vas their 
intention to stretch a bndge nght across the nver from bank 
to bank and mcomiptibly block our way The small patches 
of drift ice which now became quite common floating on the 
surface came from the entrances to these lagoons and from 
the river ice immediately adjacent to the banks not out of 
the lagoons themselves 

It had now' become the established rule for our daj 3 
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journe}^ to be extended to twelve full hours, the moon being 
assisted every evening by the rays of the Chinese lantern This 
evening we saw in the distance a solitary fire on the bank 
It turned out to be at Dung-kotan, a place which I visited in 
1896, and consequentl}^ made a fixed-point for my map 
Kader, the bai who dwelt there, gave me a good deal of very 
valuable information about the changing characteristics of 
the river at different seasons He also told us that tigers 
were very common m that locality I bought from him the skin 
of a big fellow winch had been shot there about a fortnight 
before The year before that, too, tigers had been shot at 
Dung-kotan 

It IS an astonishing thing that these simple forest-men, 
with their primitive muzzle-loading muskets, should really 
tackle and destroy such a beast as the tiger Of course, they 
have to resort to craft, or else they would never do it Suppose 
a tiger has carried off a horse, or a cow, or a sheep, and gone 
into the reeds with it There, ha\nng satisfied the first 
cravmgs of hunger, he leaves what he does not eat, and when 
he goes away from it, always follows a weU-trodden shep- 
herd’s track It IS this peculianty which has procured him 
his Turki name of yollbars (the panther of the path) His 
footprints reveal ivhere he has gone into the reeds and whence 
he may be expected to emerge , while the remains of his feast 
betray that it is his purpose to return to the same spot when 
he gets hungr}'- again Then it is that the natives place a 
sprmg-trap {kappgan or tosak) in the path, conceahng it weU 
with branches, brushwood, and leaves, while underneath it 
they dig a hole about two feet deep If luck is agamst the 
tiger, he steps mto the trap and is held fast Now, the trap 
IS made of iron, and is so heavy that the tiger is only able to 
drag it after him when he moves backwards Consequently, 
it is impossible for him to run off with it, especially as the jaws 
have a terrible grip and are set with sharp teeth Although 
the animal’s spoor is very distinct and easy to follow, his 
eneimes generally let at least a week pass before they venture 
to approach him Meanwhile, the tiger, being depnved of 
the power to move where he desires, is unable to procure food, 
and consequently gets famished with hunger, and begins to 
pme away At length, however, the shepherds approach 
him on horseback, and generally shoot him from the saddle, 
so as to be safe agamst attack if the tiger, makmg a last 
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a restless and unstable stream, and as the country is flat, it 
incessantly changes its course in a very capricious manner 
After the sun had set, the moon rose — a ruddy-yellow globe 
climbing up a light blue sky , but as she bnghtened and grew 
whiter, the sk}^ took on a deeper shade of colour Viewed 
against this background, the contours of the mclosmg nver- 
banks stood out as sharp-edged as silhouettes clipped out 
of black papei The wan, wintry tones which nature had 
assumed made everything look hard and fngid The Tanm 
glistened like a sheet of cold blue steel, and the only places 
where it showed signs of movement were lust round the snags. 



The Yumalak daria (Tanm), seen from Koral dung 

which stuck fast in the bottom The moon hung so low down 
m the sky that its orb seemed to roll across from the one 
bank to the other, according as the nver wound to the right 
or to the left 

We met the first Lop-men at Lampa-akin on the i8th 
November They were a party of three, an old man and his two 
sons, proceeding up the nver m three canoes, with their nets 
and other accoutrements for fishing They were taken so 
utterly aback when we suddenly came upon them m the middle 
of a loop that they never dreamt of tr 5 ang to escape, although 
it would have been easy enough for them to do so, m their 
hght, swift nutshells After a good many objections, the 
old man consented to go with us, while his two sons pursued 
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tlicir joumcj and ns it turned out he \\*as intimately 
acquainted mth Die distnet 

At KorU-dung (the Watch Hill) on the nght bank through 
which ran the boundarj between Kuchar and the Lop country 
we rested for along time Tlic n\cr there had a \olumc of 2 571 
cubic feet m the second ImmedntcK south of the hill la\ 
ghltcnng in the sunshine the grccnisli blue lake of koral 
dungning koll Its water was ns clear ns crj'stal half frozen 
o\cr and surrounded h\ tomamk thickets and kamish fields 
of extnordinar) dcnsitj through which ran numerous tiger 
tracks showing lint the^ bhek striped beasts were m the 
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habit of haunting the place at night Dunng the summer 
tlicsc reed marslics were flooded indeed tlic groimd was still 
moist at tlic time of our Msit although there was no wnter 
except m the shallow marginal hgoons From that pomt 
the lower Tanm was called the A umalak*dnna or the Round 
Ib\cr It strctclicd at first towards the north-east but soon 
afterwards turned to the south-east — a narrow nbbon winding 
through a \'ast wilderness of reeds 

On the other side of Atclml Uie n\"cr underwent another 
metamorphosis it shrunk to a breadth of onl> 66 feet, ^ns as 
mucli as 23 feet deep and without a single trace of allunal 
formation Tlie high temces whicli confined it w'ere frozen 
as hard as stone if by anj cliancc our craft came into contact 
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with them, it was hke touching a quay of marble On the nght 
of the nver at this part lay the lake of Ak-kumnmg-5mgan- 
koU ( the Big Lake m the White Sand ”), embosomed among 
sterile sand-dunes, and so great that the voice of a man 
shouting on one side of it could not be heard across on the 
other side 

On the igth November we again passed a long stnng of 
marginal lagoons Indeed, this tendency to shed off side 
lagoons was charactenstic of the Lower Tanm, and became 
more pronounced m proportion as Lop-nor was approached 
Tograk (poplar) forests now became very common agam 
Except for these, the nver-bed was bordered by tall strong 
yeUow reeds, which leaned picturesquely out over the nver hke 
hangmg hedges As our heavy colossus brushed agamst them, 
their bnttle stalks crackled, snapped, and broke 

That evemng the sunset gave nse to remarkable colour 
effects, the entire expanse of the reeds bemg ht up with an 
mtense ruddy yellow glow, as if somebody had set them on 
fire Dark and silent, the mky-black water of the Yumalak- 
dana wound through the thickets where the royal tiger had his 
lair The ice-sheets which covered the lagoons whistled and 
whined Occasionally a flash as of hghtnmg would gleam 
across the dark nver in front of us, as some sheet of floatmg- 
ice, hitherto invisible, was caught edgewise m an eddy and 
tilted up a glassy comer, upon which the rays of the smkmg 
sun caught, broke, and dispersed as if scattered by a pnsm 
The dead poplars, swart and naked, stretched their gnarled 
and rotten arms out over the nver as though even m death 
blessing its hfe-giving waters 

Agam the river began to serpentine and wind to such an 
extent that I frequently found it necessary to take two or 
three hundred compass-bearings m the course of a single day 
We had secured yet another Lop-man to act as guide, and in 
one of the marginal lagoons we went past, he caught us a 
few fish The lagoon m which he caught them was long and 
narrow, and lozenge-shaped , it lay behind a tongue of 
alluvium, and was covered mth ice strong enough to bear 
a man It is m such pools, where the water is still and clear, 
that the fish are wont to be found at that season of the year. 
Having placed his net across the mouth of the lagoon, the man 
drew back a little in his canoe , then, standing in its stem, 
he drove it with all his might, with a broad-bladed paddle, 
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against the edge of tlic ict immedintth above the outspread 
net Die ice being brittle broke under the weight of the canoe 
and tile force of the impact Dun the Lop-man smaslied it 
nglit througli to the far end of tin pool and pushed the ice 
adnft upon the n\er afttr winch he drove the fisli into tlic 
net watli hl» paddle and tlicn wtnl and picked up the net and 
drew it into his cnnix When houa?vcr the icc proves loo 
tiuck to be broken in this wav the Lop-men fnghten tlic hsh 
into the net hv iKiting its surince with their paddles In 
tlic larger marginal lagoons iidiing is earned on nil winter 
cvx-n aftir connection with the mer is cut oft 

Die concluding portion of our tlav s joumtv on the 20th 
November led due cast north-east With mv tcle<copt I dis- 
covered a long wav ahead half a vrort mtn vvaiting for us 
on the Rank Duv wtrt the Ings of Tograk m tliiill ih and 
Kara-cliumak two villages ituitiai in the vicimtj Dicj 
told me thev had Ixan ordered hv Tu Tai gov emor general 
of Lrumdu to go and meet a nuihman or distinguished 
guest who was coming down the ^ irkand-dana Die 
Qunese had thus got tliar <vis upon us dlhough from a 
distance and rumuur^ of our joumiv had travelled far and 
wide Hut for all that thev ncitlur knew wlari vvt started 
from nor vet wliLre we vv»ri going to all tlitv knew was that 
we Wen. cAtnordinanlv stniigc beings Mon. than two jears 
after this when I vras in Ladak I was asked b\ some Indian 
merchants whether I knew ainthing about a white man who 
had spent K-Viral months s.ailing in a baat down a big nver 
a long waj olT to tin. north Such a thing wxiuld be impossible 
thej declared on the Indus 

^unur Heg the most distinguished man amongst our new 
friends had been expecting ns for several daj*s and had ndden 
some distance uji the nver to meet us hut failing to find any 
trace of either boat or sail had returned to the place wlicrc 
wa: encountered him Now however he wavs eager to bnng 
forward his storeys of sheep and melons and fresh fish 

Ketcluk the jilacc where we encamped, was a very in 
leTCstmg spot Die name signifies ford and was acquired 
because the road from Kakteh to Karaul crossed the nver 
there. Dicsc crossing places generally occur in the perfectly 
straight readies where there arc no deep trenches pits or 
cxcavTitions in the bottom On the left our nver wais joined 
by a large dry bed full of mud Diis I learned was formcrlj 
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used by the Tanm, which had come down that way for a 
period of at least fifty years, for the old man who was my 
informant remembered it from his childhood , but four years 
before our visit, the river had completely deserted its old 
course, to which it did not now bequeath one single drop of - 
water, even when at its highest The new branch, winch did 
not reunite with the old river until several days’ joume}^ 
lower down, ran towards the south-east, through an entirely 
desolate tract of countr}^, in which before its advent there 
had existed nothmg except a senes of shallow lagoons Here 
again we had an illustration of the changeableness which 
characterises the hydrographical relations of those regions, 
and which became more pronounced the nearer we approached 
to the Lop country and the more msigmficant the faU of the 
Tarim became 

The region we travelled through durmg the next few days 
was therefore a ten a incognita to most of the natives The 
velocity of the new stream, the first day we spent on its bosom, 
was approximately 3f miles an hour The begs and all then 
gifts having been stowed on board, away we went, preceded by 
two Lop canoes, one of them na^agated by four men The 
latter went splendidly , being but a narrow trough, all four men 
paddled standmg, and only the last one of the four was visible, 
although the four paddles struck the water separately without 
any regard to simultaneity The reed-beds were still toler- 
ably dense, though tangled, and no longer grew in one con- 
tmuous mass, but were broken into belts and discoimected 
patches The nver was imdecided about which direction to 
pursue It desenbed no big or defimte loops, although it was 
full ot small smuosities, as though seekmg and trying to find 
the way which would suit it best Tune after tune the current 
was divided by small islands l5ung athwart its course Here 
we might easily have gone astray, had the canoe-men not 
darted on ahead and tested the depth of the passages witli their 
paddles Even with their help we were kept m a state of 
perpetual suspense by the contracted water-gaps, poplar 
snags, accumulations of reeds and floating jetsam of all kinds, 
as well as by sharp turns and foaming rapids Besides, ever} 
now and agam, we encoimtered a living poplar, standmg on 
its own roots m the middle of the nver — a clear proof of the 
recent formation of the channel These spreading trees were 
so dangerous and so threatening, that we sometimes deemed 
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it adn'ablc to lower the tent and take dowTi the mctcoro 
logical obMirvatorj just before we came to them On the 
nght the nver was bordered b\ a chain of lakes the last of 
which Bu}*! koll communicated dircctlj with the main 
stream through 1 dnnncl bc<ct with a great number of tinj 
islets — m fact a Swedish sktrgarj in miniature 

On the other ^idc of that place wx struck the Chong ak 
kum {Great \Miitc Dc<ert) as the grLat desert was there 
called At the same time the sand dunes dosed rapidl\ in 
upon both banks and in proportion ns tiic} did so the bdts 
of \*cgctalion which accompanied the n\cr grew thinner and 
thinner Tlie transition was xerj diarp We left the last of 
the poplars behind us while on our nglit the reed belt swung 
back so as to admit the absolutely barren sand-dunes nglit 
up to the n\cr where they came to an abrupt termination 
at tlic water s edge or at the margin of the flat alluvial deposits 
in the nver bed 

As soon as it grew dusk I transferred mysdf to the skiff 
and followed immediatclv behind the Lop-men s canoes but 
it was so cold I ordered one of the men to bnng me a fire- 
basket and place it on a piece of planking in the bottom of 
the httle boat Oinng to the alarming pace at which we went 
the boatmen were kept incessantly on the gut vive But as 
soon as we entered the sandy desert with the high dunes on 
both sides of us it darkened rapidly nnd so we halted Tlie 
Lop-men Iiad with great foresight filled their canoes with dnft 
wood wliicli they fished out of the nver so that we soon had a 
couple of big fires roanng away In tins region the nver was 
called THnm Langhl-dana or Chong-dana in addition to the 
names I have already mentioned 

On the 22nd November the L umalak-dana flowed towards 
the south-east Its new dnnncl was carved through the outer 
margin of the sandy desert and any dunes which dianccd to 
stand in its path had been swxpt aside by the irresistible 
energy of its hungry flood Against this great power of 
nature, animated as it was by tlie mflexible law of gravitation 
the sand was absolutdy powerless 

On both sides we were now shut m by sand-dunes rising 
to a height of 50 feet those on the right bank where the sand 
WHS the more developed were often entirely stenie And yet 
it was not a hopelessly barren region for e\ ery now and 
again we came across a solitary pophr while tamarisks true 
VOU I 13* 
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chiklicn of the dcscil, wcie iclatncly numerous, and a narrow 
iihhou of leeds still clung to c.ach bank It is a surprising 
ciicuinst.ince that the sand-dunes should possess sufficient 
consistcncv at thou b.ise thus to present perpendicular faces 
to the water, the leason is, their low'cr strata w^ere wet 
Ilighci up the sand was loose, as it generall}^ is, and there the 
sides of the dunes woie seamed with tiny channels, down wdiich 
the sand trickled until it came to the edge of the precipice 
Tins it descended 111 a senes of little falls and cascades, and 
these sand mulcts continue to flow' as Jong as they are fed 
from abo\c But when the time-glass is exhausted, the dune 
becomes “dead,” eaten .iwa}'-, as it has been, by wind and 
cm rent Yet c\en then the orbit of the sand is not com- 
pleted , foi it IS caught up again and dm en further on in 
its restless w'andcrmgs by another force The “ desert 
ocean ” has its pilgrims also, and its inorganic life is as much 
subject to laws of jienodic mo\ement as the organic life wdiich 
pulses under the shade of the palm-trees m more genial chmes 
On these fabulously desolate shores there w^as an utter 
absence of 01 game life — not a human being, not a four-footed 
animal, not even a raven or a vulture, the privileged visitors 
of the desert Tlie only indication of any creature ever ha\nng 
been there w'as a sald/im m a poplar-tree, a species of look- 
out made of branches and twigs plaited together, m wdnch 
some hunter hid himself wdiilst Rung in w^ait for antelopes that 
might chance to come dowm to the nver to dnnk at sunnse 
Again we w^ere engulfed in that awdul Asiatic silence, a silence 
as of the dead No greetmg came to meet us from the heart 
of the desert The ^^e^, the nver alone, sang its npplmg 
song to the unresponsive sand, a song wffiich would very shortly 
congeal on the lips that sang it 

And every hour which passed that same smgmg Tanm 
earned us deeper in amongst the dunes, into a land that was 
utterly unknowm, for even our Lop-men had never been there 
before If ever we stood m need of pilots to point out the 
way, this surely was the time, and they were our men Dippmg 
in their paddles, in a moment or two tliey were out of sight 
behind yonder projectmg elbow But anon they came back, 
to warn us of some cntical passage or other they had dis- 
covered They were the light, swift crmsers which scouted 
around our heavy battleship, and darting on m front showed 
us the fairway Strange' Very strange to be crossing one 
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of the cirth s grcatc^it deserts — h\ wntcr! Not so %crj long 
ago I had ncarU died tlicrc for w*nnt of it 1 

On one occasion our canoe-men camt and reported that 
the n\cr dmded into five arm*; and guided us to that which 
the} considered to be the pnnapal one Die pass ran between 
two islets of flotsam — reeds brandies and nibbish — and was 
so narrow tint the wntcr was laslied into foam on both sides 
Guiding our diims\ craft as straight as we could we glided 
into the water} nllc\ Ikitli her sides wire scraped nc\crthe 
less we stnigglcd through and came out into open water but 
then we ran aground The nvtr was cquall} shallow c\try 
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where from bank to bank yet ad\*ancc we must let the cost 
be wliat it might And we dtd get o\cr thanks to the shght 
rise which had taken place in the current during the past 
twent} four hours Had tlic current fallen to the same extent 
it would ha\c been far worse How often did was I wonder 
just scrape o\er sand banks and shallow's without suspecting 
it ! I dare say that man} a time it was sudi a near thing it 
would ha\e been impossible to put a sword blade bchveen 
So far the river had been gradons to us might it still continue 
so ! 

In a poplar gro\c where we landed and where I took some 
photographs w'e observed large numbers of tiger tracks but 
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though I went on that occasion, as"" well as on others, a httle 
way inland, and looked about me from the top of a hill, I never 
had the good fortune to see that fierce, yet fascmatmg, beast 
in his native haunts 

This Yanghi-dana, or New River, furnished yet another 
illustration of the great river’s tendency to deviate to the 
nght If any deviation took place on the left bank, the water 
invanably found its way back into the mam stream , but not 
so on the right There the new branch strove to get away 
from its parent, and sought to carve a new path for itself still 
further m the same direction Once, long ago, the Tanm 
used to empty its waters into the ancient lake of Lop-nor , 
now it pours them into a new lake, far to the south, having 
thereby taken a gigantic step towards the nght 

Dunng the last few days we had not seen very much ice , 
the current was too swift to permit of its formation Still 
by eight o’clock at night the thermometer was down to — 6° o C 
or 21° 2 Fahr Day by day the race between ourselves and 
the frost — the moment when the nver should become totally 
frozen over — grew more and more interestmg There could 
not be many days left to us now, for each succeedmg night 
it grew colder Yet I dreaded the hour when we should be 
compelled to say good-bye to our floatmg home, and abandon 
her to her fate Clumsy though she was, ungainly though 
she was, I had learnt to have an affection for her — something 
akin to the feehng one cherishes for the farm where one has 
lived long and prospered She had made us a comfortable 
home , she had earned us safely through the whole of East 
Turkestan She had spared us the daily recurnng wornes of 
pitchmg tents, of packing and unpacking, of unloading and 
loading up, and the care of a troop of caravan animals 
Besides that, I had a dark-room always ready, my mstniments 
were always working and m good order, I had everything I 
needed convemently within reach, and when I wanted a glass 
of cool fresh water, I had only to stretch out my hand to get it. 

On the 29th November we had a volume of 2,497 cubic feet 
all day long That was of course sufficient , but the ice ! 
When would it stop us for good and aU ^ 
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riGIlTlSG THE DRIFT ICE 

For the first p-vit of our joumc) on the 241)1 \o\*cmbcr tlic 
Tanm \\'is once more incJo<icd bct\\*ccn belts of forest for it 
swept ronnd tuo long cur\*cs stuping itself like the letter W 
the points of which touclicd the desert on both sides though 
the strctclics between were lined with woods \t mtcr\als 
we met Lop fishermen and saw long rows of hsh hung up to 
dr) outside their temporar) quarters \t mtcnails too we 
ob-^'cd a dried ftsh-skin hanging on a pole this was to mdicatc 
that fishuig was forbidden there owing to somebod) liaMng 
claimed the fishing rights The fish-skm was the o^^lcr’8 
notice board 

Tlus da) we came wathm an ace of suffenng shipwTeck 
Tlic current swept with undimmishcd force and \aolencc close 
in against the bank in an exceptional!) sharp angle and tlierc 
a gigantic poplar undermined b) the stream had fallen prone 
across the mcr hangmg just o\x;r the current at about one 
yard abo\*c the surface Tlic remaining portion of the ri\*er’s 
breadth was occupied b) a broad edd) which swamg round 
\cr) slowl) and set up a back current It \vas an easy matter 
for a I^p canoe to pass under the oa-erhanging poplar but had 
the fciT) boat come into collision with it ca’ciythmg wrould 
infalhbl) haa’c been swept overboard — tent boxes packmg 
eases black cabin everything — or if we had drifted sideways 
against it and our top-hamper had offered suilaent resistance 
we should m all probabihty have been capsized It would have 
been a trial of strength between the upper framework and the 
tree and the latter was so massive it looked as if nothmg could 
move iL 

As it happened the big ferry boat was just then leadmg 
the flotilla and was shppmg unconcernedly down-streani with 
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out the least suspicion of anything being amiss But ]ust as we 
weie on the point of enteiing the quickened current immediately 
under the bank, there came a desperate cry of warning from 
Palta The po])lar was only about a score of yards m front of 
us The rivei was deep , the puntmg-poles were not long enough 
to leach the bottom In, then, with the new-made sweeps, 
two men to each, foi the}'’ were heavj'- and long The men 
shouted The iiver broke into a kind of cataract, it was moving 
so swiftly One moment more and we should be shipwrecked 
Down we drifted, straight upon the poplar Could nothing 
be done ^ Was there no means of averting a catastrophe ? 
The men \vorked like demons I seized hold of my map-sheets 
and note-books, determined to save them if I possibly could, 
for if once thej^ had gone down m that muddy water, it would 
ha^•e been good-bye to them for ever Islam and the beg ran 
to the fore part of the boat, read}'- to grasp hold of the poplar 
and as far as the}'’ could break the force of the collision But 
]ust at the last moment the boatmen succeeded m swinging 
our leviathan off into the eddy, wdiere she slowly spun round 
and finall};^ glided off on the back current Yet even then we 
were not safe The stream would have brought us back to the 
ill-omened poplar again had not Ahm jumped mto the ’water — 
it \vas only (') i° 4 C or 34° 5 Fahr — and though it reached 
up to his arm-holes, hurried to, the left bank with a rope 
Fortunately the bank -was low, and he had no difficulty in landmg 
After that he toived us safely past the danger 

Ydiilst we were being slowly turned by the eddy, Kasim 
and Kader went spinning past us wath the commissanat boat 
and the skiff, both driving straight do-wn upon the poplar 
But they saved themselves by a clever manoeuvre Warned 
of what lay ahead of them, they unfastened the skiff, and giving 
her a vigorous push as they flew past, managed to send her close 
up to the big ferry-boat, where we caught hold of her, and held 
her fast Meanwhile they steered their own craft close m under 
the nght bank, so that Kader was able to jump ashore with a 
hne Nevertheless, their craft got in amongst the branches 
of the poplar, and Kasim had to hang on to it to prevent himself 
from being swept overboard It was only by the skm of their 
teeth that they escaped commg to gnef 

Now if this adventure had happened at night, it would not 
have been the ice that would have brought my river journey to 
an abrupt termmation But good luck was once more a passenger 
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^^^th us and wc wxtc allo^\•cd to dnft on furtlicr do\\*n our ^^'atc^J 
htghwaj Cut m) Lnilik boatmen began to be filled uith 
amazement not to consternation Tlicj thought tlie n\*er 
nc\cr would come to an end but went \nnding winding on 
for c\ cr towards the cast \Micn the} thought of the enormous 
distance tlicj liad tra\cllcd since thej left their homes, their 
brains turned 6\zz\ the} were ultcrU unable to form an} 
numcncal idea of wliat it amounted to All thc\ knc^v wus 
tliat between thcm«cl\cs and their homesat Laihk there stretched 
an interminable maze of storms and mists of sand-deserts and 
impenetrable woods 
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B} the time wc had rcco\'crcd from our fnght the sun was 
beginning to set and I turned on the musical box to cheer tlie 
men up a bit Islam lind just come to bring me a dish of fresh 
cooked fish which had a most dchaous smell and I was com 
forting myself with the thought of getting something nice and 
hot to warm me when wc heard frantic cnes for help from up- 
stream where Kasim and Kader were following in our Avake 
Tlie shouts were so piercing and so full of anxiety that wre were 
all alarmed I at once ga\'c the order sharply to pull m to land 
but ^ve were right m the middle of the stream and it took some 
httlc time to pilot our stupid monster to the bank I was afraid 
one of the men was on the point of bemg drowned or was 
actually already drowned. 
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The moment we touched land, all the men rushed aw'ay back 
up-^tieam, plunging thiough the thickets, scrambling through 
the leeds. I shouted to them to send me word instantly wdiat 
had happened \fter a while one of the Lop-men came back, 
and said th.it the commissariat boat had been capsized by an 
unseen snag As soon as I was satisfied that both the men 
were safe, I felt eas\,and fell to on my fish, winch how^ever had, 
in the meantime, grown cold 

The end of the ad\cntuie was of a tragi-comical character 
Down the inei came, meirily dancing on the w'ater, the vanous 
eflects which had been spilled from the commissariat boat, 
.ind hard after them the Lop-men m their canoes, fishing up 
whatcxei was woith saMiig — buckets, tubs, boxes filled wath 
flour, baskets full of fruit, flat disks of bread like the leaves 
of a new kind of water-lily, punting-poles, and a multitude 
of odds and ends scattcied widel}’^ o\er the mer from bank 
to bank A ceitam number of things had been rescued at the 
spot where the misfortune happened, amongst others our tw^o 
sheep, which swam ashore , but several others, such as an axe, a 
spade, a lantern, and so forth, were irrecoverably lost 

Wo encamped where we w'ere, Islam and Ahm making up 
tw'o huge fires It was \er\^ late when the other men came 
m wuth their boats and such of their w^et cargoes as the}^ had 
been able to collect Kasim w'as greatly cast dowm, but he was 
really no way to blame for the accident ^^inlst he and Kader 
w'ere endea\ ounng to avoid a snag that stuck up from the 
bottom of the river, they got caught m an eddy, and from that 
w'ere flung into a strong current, winch earned them straight 
dowTi upon another snag that they did not see, and consequently 
could not guard against The skiff received the first impact, 
a long rent being torn m her side, though fortunately above 
the w^ater-line ^Vhen the comnussanat boat w^ent over, Kader, 
wiio w^as unable to swum, scrambled into the skiff , but Kasim 
clung to the poplar stem winch caused their shipwreck, and 
there sat and shouted for help until a canoe fetched him off 

On the 25th November we were joined by the shang-yas, 
or begs, of Chong-tograk and Arehsh, each bnngmg a canoe 
with him, so that our flotilla now numbered ten vessels, and 
we made quite a stately procession as we slowiy moved along 
the face of the Tanm The two begs stationed themselves 
beside Palta m the prow, and took a turn at the oars, that is 
to say, the new sweeps or flat-bladed puntmg-poles , so that we 
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now mo\cd a little faster than the stream ^^^l^lst Islam ^vas 
‘lewnng a patch o\cr the rent m the one lialf of my little skiff 
one of the nati\*cs mana*u\Tcd the other half to the intense 
amusement of his compatriots We encamped at Tokkuz kum 
(tlic \inc Dunes) Mohammedan fnends were of opmion 

that proNidcd the weather kept calm we might continue for 
another three weeks but if a burnn (black tempest) were to 
come on the ri\*cr miglit be stopped in the course of a single 
niglit Tlic lower part of its course froze first and after that 
the upper part in other words the frost trav’cllcd up-stream 
against the current Thej told me as the result of obscraaition 
that the colder the water tlie faster it flowed Tins might be 
true thcoreticallj but it was hardl> hkel> to be perceptible 
to the naked eje 

On the follownng day we were earned directlj tow-irds the 
highest part of the Tokkuz kum dunes — gigantic and in the 
highest degree imposing accumulations of jaillow dnft sand 
Til-*) too like tlic other dunes I ha\c mentioned were stragglers 
from the great desert but thc> adv-anced so dose to the n\cr 
that their bases \rcrc waslied and c\cn undermined by the 
water Tlicsc dunes were tlic biggest accumulation of sand I 
haac e\*cr <ocn and I could not resist the temptation of stopping 
and dimbing to the higlicst point to take a look round such 
an interesting country 

Leaving the feny boat moored to the left bank \re paddled 
over in the canoes and started to dimb the steep slopes But 
it w'as hard work the sand was so loose we sank deep mto it 
at every step and often shppied backwards Eventually how 
ever we reached tlic top and found oursd'^cs on the summit 
of a steep wall tliat went straight down into the nver The 
scene which met our eyes was one of singular majesty I was 
amazed at the astonishing forms into which the active powers 
of nature had sculptured and modelled the relief features of 
the earth s surface I knew what it was to tra\*el over an oceamc 
expanse of sand crumpled into ndges hundreds of feet high 
Many and many a time my eyes had rested upon the all 
dominating waves of sand sand sand, and once more sand, 
which follow one another for endless miles across that stupendous 
desert ocean and it was a precisely similar landscape which 
now lay unrolled at my feet. But here I stood at the northern 
fringe of the great desert ocean and its edge was as sharp cut 
os the sea-coast or the shores of a lake The outermost verge 
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of the desert consisted of a wall oi terrace, a bent bow of abso- 
lutel}’ nnadiilteiated sand, which plunged straight down into 
the 1 ivei at an angle of 32° The sand in the vicinity of the nver 
possessed a greater degree of consistency or firmness than the 
sand in the interior of tlie desert This was owing to the more 
abundant degiee of humidity which visited it, partly m the shape 
of dew, partly in the foim of actual moisture which it sucked 
up meclianically And it was in consequence of its greater 
fiimness that the sand assumed the peculiar contours — de- 
pressions, terraces, and cones — shown m the accompanying 
photograph (compare also illustration facing p 202) Seen 
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from the left bank of the nver opposite, this great wall of sand 
looked perfectly vertical, and suggested that, if a man were to 
attempt to come down the face of it, he would start a fresh 
avalanche, and be infallibly swept to destruction These dunes 
were about 200 feet high, and persons standmg on the top of 
them appeared to be exceedmgly small 

The view down the nver was m its way equally impressive 
Deep down below our feet the stream wound like a canal, and 
disappeared in the east m a labyrmth of eccentric sinuosities 
A tmy lagoon was ensconced between two of the dimes, but 
was sadly cramped for room The margm of the desert was 
]ust as sharply marked on the eastern side of this colossal 
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Tnctrj^itionof mhU It \\ «n tlir \u-^trrn Tlic poplir woods 
Iwpm Tpim qnit** Tlifuptl> without nn\ tnnsitmn tlic trco 
slindini: tn thick chim|K <ni tht* \m skirls of the dimt's 

\ h rt ill tmcv ImviT down wc nmr to M killil -clickkch 
ulirrr durlt I tim llr^ snd 1^ fimihrs in htils huilt of reeds 
indlith md phcr<l ill tn;^rihrr in 1 clump for the sake of 
pT ttccium icTtn t ct>M itul wind ind tli*- hrit of summ( r Tlic 
rnlir\ |*<*pnhti‘m of thr phrr <f»mc forl\ Minis in ill men 
wiimf-n ind clnldrm in ill thnr pirttirrMjiir ra|;s ind dirt were 
inirn^ n di<^l < n ihr ircnmp »n\inp pliolopnph (p . 07 ) \monpst 
th^ was an oM min of nmrix who itl\ xrars tioforr hid come 
tliithrr fi im Kin k >11 wi hhnd intl Mit crouched oxer 
thr tiir m«l wi pi he hid h» t hi< ons ind hid nobo<Ij 

In If- k ilt^-r luni ind nrr f ir him He i 1 m> |>oke of the cipn 
mu rlnnre'^ in the cmirv* of the pint nxer Imt liis memory 
wis d«'frcu\e mil I could place hut little trliancc on tin inlor 
mition he pi\e me 

Viler we hid meisurrtl tlie iiXfT winch hul 3 CTilnr 
fret in the s^a-ond I^tim Itep mntesl u to po md fi<h in i creek 
on tlie inner Mile of a dt Innk Tlic |>ool w is coxcred xvntli 
icr ii inchr' thick md the metho<| ol prc<cdurc was that 
ahndx d*M*nl»ed rterpt that cm tins occi ion two nets xxerc 
usetl Tlie fir I wis dropp'al icrc^s the mouth of tlie creek 
Mter tluM the ice xxis broken lor a di tmec id tin nr rlexcn 
jird md at the edge of the ice as it was tlim left the second 
net xxus drojijKxl Tlicn the two nets xxcre drnxxai toptllicr 
Tins man cuxtc wts rrj>eited ixxo or three times until the end 
of the creel w*as reached ind the last haul of course gathered 
in ill tin fisli tint remimed Tlic xxutcr w“ls onl) three or 
four hat d'*ep and the nets xxcre kept XTrtical b) means of 
Slones fastxmcd to the bottom and bundles of drj nislics tied 
at the top Tliese Latter sened also as floats for thej 
bobbed up and down xxlicn i fish got fast in tlic mcslics immc 
dialclj undtmcilli Tlien tint part of the net wisswiftlj lifted 
with a paddle and the fish killed bj a blow on the head The 
total catch amounted to twcnlj six fish 

Our da)s were now reckoned Tlicre was no blinking the 
fact in> longer for although the tcmi>cralurc of the water 
kept a little aboxc freezing point during the dij it alwaj-s 
sank below it dunng tlic night and In the morning our flotilla 
XX as frozen In and had to be hewn out Tlic Lop-mcn Imd warned 
us that after tlic first dnft icc appeared it would only be ten 
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da3^s more before the river ceased to flow, and this moment 
we were now anxiousl}^ expecting ever}'- day It came on the 
28th Novembei When I stepped out of m}’- tent in the morning, 
I found the entiie surface of the nvei spangled with patches 
of soft, porous ice, consisting of ciystals and needles which had 
been formed on the bottom, or at any rate below the surface 
of the water, and winch on coming to the top became agglomer- 
ated together into flat cakes or disks, often as white as snow 
on the top These formations, an unfailing harbinger of the 
speedy freezing of the rivei,weie called komul, or kadeh As 
. soon as they appeal, the fish desert the river, and take refuge 
in the creeks and marginal lagoons , whereupon the Lop-men 
become high bus}^ gathering m their stock of fish for the 
winter months 

It was a cold, dull morning, and the skj'- was cloudy We 
chopped out our boats with axes and iron-bars , but a frmge 
of ice which remained clinging to them along the water-hne 
never thawed aU daylong Everything was frozen ropes and 
lines were as hard as wood, and the velocit3'--mstrument was 
sheathed mth ice, and had to be thawed at the fire before we 
could use it The natives had protected their canoes by drawing 
them up on land Although we had a fire fore as well as aft, 
we all shook with cold , the men, however, kept up their spints 
by singing all da}'- I suspect the Lailik boatmen would not be 
overpowenngly sorr}'- if we did get frozen fast it would mean 
that the joume}'- was then over for them, and they were free 
to return home 

From now onwards for the rest of the journey we had to 
steer our course amongst these drifting sheets of ice They 
formed a fresh source of interest for the men, who never grew 
tired of watching their erratic progress down the capncious 
nver Being always most numerous m the centre of the stream, 
they were constantly bemg drawn into the eddies They jostled 
one against another, until some of them were pushed back mto 
the current They ran aground on the sandbanks, which jutted 
above the water’s level They went dancmg do-wn the stream 
like httle islands afloat They collided mth one another They 
ground their edges together They ran atilt against our boats 
They were smashed to pieces , they were fused together They 
stuck fast m the bank, and spim round and round In short, 
they played the mos't fantastic tncks imaginable, until they 
disappeared — ^which the greater part of them did by one 
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o clock and bj four o clock c\’cry one of them u'as gone But 
^^•c had had our u*aming m a few days the nver would be 
impassable 

Tliat day the Tanm s course \^'as unusually changeable 
It began m a \ er3 promising fashion bj stretchmg out towards 
the north-east But ^hen it reached KSttektu kOrruk a httle 
fishing lagoon wedged m bctu*een two sand-dunes it uncT 
pectedly wheeled quite round to the u*cst then encountering 
firm sand on the left bank it flung itself back through a senes 
of erratic \vindlngs to the north north-east 



We encountered several fishing parties One canoe was 
so heavily laden its gunwhale was just level with the water 
\\ e stopped to take our measurements at Siva on the left 
bank^ where there were some fine poplar woods This was m 
all probabiUty the last time I should be able to perform this 
duty m the old way for my httle ski 5 which the men called 
kagax kemx or the paper boat, would not stand much contact 
with the drift ice The volume was 2 559 cubic feet m the second 
From observation of the hi g h water marks and other mdications 
I should judge that when in full flood the n\er here earned 
something like 6 no cubic feet m the second or even more 
On the 29th November wmter took another big stnde 
on^vards The thermometer dropped during the night to 
VOL I 14 
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— 16° 0 C or 3° 2-Fahr , and the temperature of the water was just 
at the freezing-point The river wore a strange and unfamiliar 
aspect , its surface being so thickly strewn with white drift-ice, 
that it would have been easy to imagine it had frozen and 
then been covered by a thick fall of snow It was not, however, 
quite so bad as that yet The white-sprmkled surface kept up 
an incessant movement, like a g5n:atmg side-walk, and each 
succeeding day the komull, or kadeh, became more abundant 
To stand on the bank and fix our gaze steadfastly upon the 
glittenng white belt as it hastened on and on made our eyes 
swim, until we fancied it was the nver that was motionless 
and we ourselves that were dnftmg up stream 

The night before this we made a very unfortunate choice 
of a camp — ^namely, m a small sheltered creek When we awoke 
m the morning, we were frozen m so fast that we could without 
nsk walk all round the boats, and it took a pretty good while 
to cut a canal through the ice to let us back mto the nver 
The outer edge of the ice-sheet was washed by the current, 
winch piled up upon it a rampart of dnft-ice as white as snow 
The patches of floating ice were bigger and more compact than 
we had hitherto seen them, and when they crashed together 
it was as if somebody were smashmg porcelam AH day long 
we were accompamed by sounds which resembled the playmg 
of chimes m a distant church, and the milhons of ice crystals 
sparkled hke diamonds m the sunshme The mcessant “ sissmg ” 
and whizzmg of the melting ice-needles, and the pamfuUy bnght 
light which they gave off m the process, had a stupefymg, almost 
a hypnotic, effect upon the senses 

Upon exammmg it closer, I found that the kadeh consisted 
solely and entuely of tmy laminae and spicules of ice, aU exceed- 
ingly thm, but fused together m large numbers So long as they 
remained under the water, they possessed the same colour that 
it did , but when they emerged above the surface, they at once 
became as white as snow The disks of dnft-ice, which were 
composed of this loosely-aggregated, supersaturated matenal, 
were seldom more than a yard m diameter, and generaUy 
round, owmg to their never-ending fnction with one another 
and with the banks Owmg to the same cause each disk was 
edged with a raised flange, about four mches high, which 
also gleamed white by reason of the upper face of the disk bemg 
a smooth, blmsh-grey surface, at the same level as the surface 
of the nver 
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Tlius wTi \\crc «iurroundcd bj a countless number of snow 
wlntc nngs the bunal UTcnllis as it were of the great mcr 
Tor months we hid been liMng its life noi\ we were to be par 
takers in its bunal 

The sun of course failed not to c\crasc considerable influence 
upon thcbc floating disks but at noon the n\cr wiis still coicrcd 
with them and though the> thinned out somcivhat they did 
not all disappear entirely 

All daj long we had the loftj and stcnlc sand-dunes on our 
right but between us and them there wns alwaj’s a belt of 
}*cllow kamlsli intermingled with poplars brownish-grcj leafless 
and mclanchol) Tlic ground was c\cr^ivhcrc frozen hard 
so that the men were no longer afraid of \cntunng into marshy 
or recently inundated places Tlic nver licrc exhibited the same 
cliaractcnstics as the \ arkand-dana below Laihk We had 
agam the same big broad allu\ial islands and headlands and the 
nMJT bed was wide and fenced in by lugh escarpments crmvncd 
by anaent woods 

A lofty piece of stenk sand near the nght bank \ras called 
Ansash kiira after an old pavan or hunter long since dead who 
used to dimb it to see if he could detect any antelopes or wild 
camels m the MCinity The latter which used occasionally 
to come through from the desert nc\cr show tlicmscl\*cs near 
the mcr now although Kamber Shang ya of Kara-diumak 
declared that he had shot sc^cn farther south beside the dry 
course of the Opgan-dana But tlie shepherds of tlic Tanm 
forests know nothing of tlic wfld camel visiting them and when 
asked about it invanably answx;rcd they had heard there 
existed sucli a creature but a long long way off in tlic desert 

We went on for about on hour in the dark guided by the 
ray-s of our Chinese lantern but it was ticklish work shouting 
and halloing at every sandbank and shallow W^e only 
ran aground once however but then such a quantity of dnft 
ice accumulated behind the ferry boat* it was more difficult 
than usual to get her off Wffien we pulled up for the night 
we took preaous good care not to enter any of your sheltered 
creeks we did not v\’ant to be caught m on icy rat trap On 
the contrary we anchored in the very middle of the current 
but the little skiff we drew up on land, safe out of harm 9 way 
The big ferry boat was mooixi with her stem towards the bank 
and her fore part sticking out mto the nver for I thought I 
should like to have my Venetian balcony hanging over the 
VOL I 14* 
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running water But as I sat at my table and entered my ob- 
ser\^ations for the day, every disk of ice that dnfted past knocked 
agamst the old craft, makmg her creak and shiver from head 
to foot at each blow 

By this the ice had begun to form m earnest along both 
banks, and every day the frmge grew broader and broader 
For the present, however, the frost confined its attention to the 
quiet waters close m under the banks, where there was no current, 
and to the accumulations of driftwood and flotsam which were 
held fast nearer the middle of the stream 

All night the dnft-ice went on bmnpmg, scrapmg and jamng 
agamst the ferry-boat , but it did not m any way disturb my 
sleep, and m the mommg it was not quite so plentiful as on 
the previous day, for the thermometer only fell two or three 
degrees below freezmg-pomt In fact the nver was barely half 
covered with ice , yet strange to say, although the sky was 
clouded, so that the sun’s rays were unable to get through, 
the greater part of the ice eventually disappeared By evemng 
the few kadeh which remamed were extremely soft, as well as 
few and far between The river’s course was unusually straight 
We made a long day’s journey (the 30th November), and 
all day we had on our nght the high sand, resembhng a 
mountam-cham with its weathered, denuded, and rounded 
forms, puttmg me m mmd of the ranges of northern Tibet 
We did not see a smgle human bemg, nor even a column of 
smoke The only signs of the existence of man were certam 
skeleton platforms made of posts, which were said to be used 
by some pavan or other as a safe place m which to leave the 
antelopes he shot, out of the reach of wild beasts Of birds we 
saw one pheasant, one hawk, a couple of ravens , these were 
the only hvmg creatures 

I generally worked 14 hours a day, begmnmg at 6 30 a m 
when the fire-basket was brought mto the tent I did not take 
my breakfast of boiled fish until after we were weU started I 
also ate my dmner on board , the dinner-ser^ace was there 
qmte ready to hand, and it was not always so convenient to land 
in the dark Time was now so precious, that I did not lose one 
smgle mmute My barber, Islam Bai, even cut my hair as I sat 
at my work-table 

The next day, the ist December, the Tanm stiU preser^^ed 
the same character, flowing in wide cur\^es towards the north- 
east, accompanied by plenteous forests, and backed by the yellow 
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sand of the desert wlilch howexer w’as increasing perceptibly 
in xolumc The nx'cr maintained the "^amc lc\'cl neither rising 
nor falling Tlic transparency went dowai to 2}- incJics and 
the erosion tcmccs w*crc fixe feet high At tlic only elbow 
xvhicli penetrated the sand we landed and from the top of the 
dune took a few \^cw‘s one of xxliicli is here reproduced There 
w'as now a greater difference than formerlx between the different 
parts of the nxer Tlic nctuallx flowing current xxns grc\ and 
thickly beset with white disks of dnft icc whereas the lagoons 
at the margins of the nx'cr and behind the allux'ial deposits 
were a clear green Wi blue and coxxrcd xnth glassy ice some four 



mehes tliick whicli crackled and ‘hummed when vou walked 
across it Towards the south-east the cyai traxcUed across 
a xcntablc wilderness of sand-dunes until it became utterly 
lost m the unaccountable distance and oxen to the north west 
there was a belt of desert sand though it could not w'ell be x ery 
extensive If wv except a few stray tamarisks the total breadth 
of the zone of xcgctation between these tw'O pieces of desert did 
not exceed a mile and a half As a rule the margin of the 
actual nver bed was everywhere bordered with reeds 

I was awakened early by a noisy bumpmg against the bottom 
of the ferry boat it w'as the kodeb nsing to the surface During 
the mght tlicsc ice-disks were not visible but directly the 
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sun rose, up they came If, m the morning, you felt the bottom 
of the nver with a pole, it was hard and shppery like ice , but 
later on m the day, after the kadeh had loosened its hold, it 
became soft and spongy hke ordinary sand The noise which 
the dnft-ice made gratmg agamst the side of the ferry-boat was 
pretty much as if sugar were being sawn by machinery At 
first it made the dogs perfectly frantic, and they barked 
furiously at the mnocent ice-disks But they soon grew accus- 
tomed to them, and after they became still more numerous, 
and consequently drifted closer together, they even used them 
as steppmg-stones for getting to land 

It wa!fe a splendid day, quite warm, and with the help of the 
fire-basket the temperature m the tent rose to 5° o C or 41° 0 
Fahr We only got aground once , and it was quite a novel 
expenence to see the ice-disks, which had for hours been floating 
beside us, and m front of us, now all at once go streammg on 
past us, whilst we stood still As a rule the ice gave us warning 
of the shallows and sandbanks It was itself often as deep 
as the draught of the ferry-boat, and consequently used some- 
tunes to ground m its turn, and then we would hear it crunching 
and crashmg as it began to pile itself up above the impediment 
The Lop-men asserted that the kadeh increased the velocity 
But I doubt that , these repeated collisions were calculated 
to have the opposite effect When the nver flowed quite straight, 
we dnfted along quietly m the midst of the notous scrimmage , 
but when we got caught m an eddy, where the ice-disks were 
present m greater numbers, it became more difficult than usual 
to get past them 

On the 2nd December we travelled altogether 14^ miles, 
movmg at the rate of rmles an hour, and that almost in a 
straight Ime, for the curves were insignificant The nver rose 
a httle dunng the night , but the water remained just as muddy, 
no doubt m consequence of the formation of the ice at the bottom 
The great sand-dunes of the desert drew back a httle from the 
banks, and eventually disappeared altogether The marginal 
lagoons preser\^ed the same character as heretofore , each was 
connected with the nver by a nanow throat or canal, now, 
however, closed, so that the fish which had fled into them to 
escape the kadeh were caught in a veritable trap These tiny 
lakelets were almost always named after the man wlio owned 
the nght of fishing m them 

We were now approaching, on the left, the Ughcn-dana, 
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^n -irm of tlic Tinm wlnrh ! \i lUt! on m\ fomur jnumc\ 
Tlic pnlch of (Icvrrl on tl»r north liul cnmr to an end well 
t; tlic prcalrr ilcM*rt on Ihi '■oiitli lud i** iIm UplunKJim n“i 5 
Iwrdcrod b\ extrn i\c forest tlu tnrt of country in tlu ingle 
iKtween the two n\‘rr^ formetl in ilm<»l continnou fon^st 
Tlic Ici t l)rre 7 < midc mt (rrl the cold wry much niort 
for it c\|>rnr<l tile wirm iir fr<»m the tent indtlirn the ink^oon 
froze in m\ Tlie k\ WKcnxirrtl with hei\"i cloud-; winch 

linng close down o\i*r tin rirtli like n |iu*cc (d cloth out<;preid 
Imt did not di^ltargr one tnglefl ike of <now Townrd^cxTning 
hnwcMT the f-wn jKi'prd out nndrmeith tin' gloomx cinopx 
like 1 Iwll of glowing lire producing light cfTi-cl-; of gorgeou-; 
«iplmdmir Tliiv entire volume of the itmosphen ipjmrcd to 
Ik* on fire with inflammibh gi^ the rctiU wcri i flood of 
purple the |>ophr< <to»td with out^tritchetl irm 5 15 if still 
intoxicitcil h\ the plowing ki <**s of the departing 5 un ind the 
lower fnngcs of the *kx bumn! m e\m sliade of \i\id Molct 
Till glorious >pectirlr lisfetl however miTelv a few minute? 
ind w'ls immedntelv followni hv the twiliglit whicli punted 
ciervthmp without distinction its own iron grej slmdrs Tlic 
pint reeds which had so reccntl) rcscmhlcd 1 guard « repment 
drawn up on pindr with thar full plumes nodding in 1 bath 
of gold wcri now is uninteresting ind monotonous as anj 
ordinar) fenci of commonphee palings 

\\c were dving to mcli inhibited districts again tlic binks 
of the nver wen. so temblv lonelv Were there icluill> no 
shqihcrds it all m this God forsaken region ? Our guides 
loci! knowledge was pving out wc winted fresh men who 
knew the counlrj belter ^ et not 1 vestige of life or habitation 
was to be seen between the poplirs except occnsjonill} the 
tricks of antelopes wild boar foxes ind hires 

Wlien it got too dark to sec I commanded Halt I Tlic 
canoes danced along the water like wil!-o the-wisps their 
lintems swinpng to ind fro at the ends of the poles and 
flinpng their unstcadj liglit upon the circling disks of icc with 
which the nver was embossed Tlic cj*cs were irresistibly 
driwn to those swinging censers of light they so completely 
dominitcd the scene Tliat evening wa agiin cliosc an un 
suitable place for our camp but this time it was owing to the 
absence of firewood With the object of getting light by which 
to scarcli for this indLspcnsablc necessary as well as to illumme 
the neighbourhood the men set fire to the dense thickets of reeds 
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Os (he mominR of the 3 rd December lljc n\cr was thtcc-parts 
canopied until icc but the rcIatUc amount of area covered 
vmned of course nl difTcrcnl times dunnp the daj Wlicn tlie 
nv'er contneted the icc was dmm clo<cr together until not 
a <inglc incli of wnter was wible and our flotilla had the 
appearance of being frozen fast in a moving icc-ficld But no 
sooner did the cltanncl uaden out again than the lceH3i«ks 
Mparated and the water once more gleamed out between them 
Oh tho^ erratic patches of floating icc! How thc> daMicd 
themselves against tlic frozen bank till flic air rang again with 
their metallic laughter I I never grew tired of studjang the 
veined marbled pallcms thev drew upon the face of the nver 
nor of observing their glittenng shapes — running nooses 
arabesques trailing garlands »!ow merr> go-rounds chaotic 
forms incessant!) metamorphosing Uicmsdvcs into creatures 
strange and )cl stranger — the embodiments of the nvers 
capndous and ever-shifting fane) 

All da\ the current moved at a satisfactory pace and we 
dnfted on walliout let or hindrance past the luxunant forests 
and imposing stragglers of (he great sand) desert which con 
tinuall) sprang into vacw one after Uic other in a succession of 
remarkable pictures But we were no longer jonmc)’ing on the 
still and pladd waters of the ^arkand-dana Tlic air was full of 
murmurs from the grinding icc murmurs which never ceased 
but grew louder and louder In proportion as the river contracted 
Tlic icy fringe along each bank was now growing rapidly wader 
Tlirec or four da)'s more and the gap would be completely dosed 
up Even now those readies in vvhldi the current slowed 
down were in 5cv*cral places coated with a film of icc as bnght 
os gloss 
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Then thinned out again, the river once more 

^ j , counti}^ became moie open, allowing us to see 

erie j^cd m eveiv direction Very often the stream stretched 
unres lie fiont of us wnthout stop or termination, white 

^ eritable wmtei highway To the right we belield 
as snov , distance, between the scattered poplars, the 

rT menacing front of the desert dunes, and to the 

eso a e ^ gj-Q^t distance away, the thick black line of the 

left, equal Ughen-daria 

orests of embouchure of the canal of Dashi-koU, 

uipnsed by two horsemen, who had been sent m quest 

‘^Hassan Beg of Teiz-koll The beg’s son was waiting 

o us y gg^jd^ with ten other men at Momuni-ottogo, a good 
for us, tlKj ^pg 

river The two scouts had arranged that, when 
way dom!(j ^p^^ ^yould notify the fact to their companions 
ey oupg signal-fires Accordingly we soon saw their smoky 
y hghtingj^^jjj^g skywards , and when we reached Momum-ottogo 
pillars asCj-g waiting for us, with dastarkhan ready and big 
our visito^g merrily away 

fires blazij^ ggg’g son brought us important news My caravan 
Hassaij Teiz-koll three days before , the day previous 
had halte yg^ ^,g^g pg Yanghi-koll , and from thence was 
to our arr| onwards to Arghan, the rendezvous fixed upon before 
to proceec fj-om Laihk As we might now expect to be frozen 
we startec g^Qj^gj^p gj^p would be important to have the camels 
m at any ^,pen that occurred, I sent a mounted messenger to 
close by ^ ^ gj^p ^Pg Cossacks, bidding them halt wherever they 
Niaz Had; j leamt further that my old friend Khalmet Aksakal 
might be ^gg -vvith the caravan, and that Parpi Bai, my old 
of Korla x8g6, was awaiting me at Karaul 
servant olgggj-p ^pg nver, I was told, it remained frozen in 
With ig fj-om the beginning of December to the beginning 
that regiolgj^Pough for another fortnight after that it was covered 
of March, igg j^g jt not begin to attain full flood until 
with meltijjng of August, and did not reach its highest lei^el 
the begim gnd of September or beginning of October After 
before thej-ggjn dropped contmuall}'' day b}^ day, but for a short 
that the stgj-g ^pg began to form it remained stationary 
penod belp[y after the nver became completely frozen across. 
Then, shoi j-gge again, and lifted up its blanket of ice This 
the water'to be due to the damming of the river thiough the 
was said ‘gether of the dnft-ice But as soon as the dam burst, 
packmg to 
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the u-atcr dropped again Tlit n\ cr vrxs at its lo^\ cst ebb in J une 
N\hcn It IS possible to ford it on hop^back in sc\cral places 

It IS of cour^ sclf-e\idcnt that the difference bch\ccn high 
viler and low water in the I.owcr Tanm owing to its immense 
distance from its sources in the mountains must be far less than 
it 15 for example m the ^a^kand•d^^l at Yarkand or the 
Aksu-dina at Aksu Tlic further )*ou descend the n\cr the 
more docs this difference tend to disappear The \olumc of 
tlic current is also regulated to no slight degree bj the innuracr 
able lagoons and marginal lakes which chng like parasites to 
die Tanm and suck up its life-blood all the \va> do\ni its lower 
couryj Tlic spnng freshets whicli sweep down the Yarkand 
dana the Aksu-dana the Kliotan-dana and die Kuil su 
with sucli torrential \aolcncc gradual!) lo<e their uncontrollable 
energ) as the) tra\*d along Tor c\cr\ one of these countless 
lagoons which has dned up during the course of the siunmcr 
has to be filled again, and this drains awa) an immense amount 
of water And it is onl) after the) arc all full that the mer 
begins to nsc in its lower course Then when the suppi) from 
the upper regions begms to decrease and final!) ceases altogether 
tlicsc innumerable reservoirs act as regulators of the lower parts 
of the stream At the tune we left Lailik it was Ingh water 
here m Momum-oltogo and Karaul but novr m the beginning 
of December the n\cr had for some two months or more been 
crapt)nng its muddy waters into the terminal lakes of the Tarim 
S)’Stcm 

Here then at Momuni-ottogo we were once more m contact 
with friendly and helpful natives The night was dark and 
biting cold and the monotonous murmurs of the dnft ice were 
every now and again drowmed b) the peculiar sound which 
attended the formation of the glass) icc on the quiet tranqufl 
nver The day had been m every wa) a memorable and happv 
one We had made a long and instructive stage and we had 
heard good new3 But it was also the first Sunday in Advent, 
and we stood now on the tlircshold of the Tanm s sepulchre 
for the nver was being buned more and more under the wreaths 
of its own white immortelles 

Dunng the last three days the velocity had increased. On 
tlie 4th December we travelled at an average rate of aj miles 
an hour but sometimes even this was uncomfortably fast, for 
as our ferry boat scraped and crunched against the edges of the 
fixed ICC she made them hiss and snarl angnly \\Tien an eddy 
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got hold of her, she drove slap-dash in amongst the ice-disks, 
scattering them without ceremony The poplar woods gradually 
died away, and at Karaul, where we struck the confluence of the 
Ughen-dana, the country was entirely naked, except for reed- 
beds, low sand-dunes, and tamansks 

We stopped at Karaul, for there Parpi Bai and a number of 
other natives were waiting for us My faithful old ser\^ant 
hastened on board, and seizmg my hands earned them to his 
forehead , but he was so affected at seemg me again that for a 
long tune he was quite unable to speak He, too, hke Islam 
Bai, had aged, and got grey hairs m his beard , but m all other 
respects he was the same fine feUow he always had been In 
fact he looked particularly well, owing to the very appropnate 
dress he wore, a dark blue chapan and a blue cap edged vuth fur 
We stayed over the whole of the next day at Karaul I 
wanted to take an astronomical observ'-ation, as well as measure 
the volumes of the Ughen-dana and the Tanm The former 
had no dnft-ice at aU , but the latter was choke full of it, so 
that it was more difiicult than usual to measure it The mam 
nver earned a volume of 1,967 cubic feet, the Ughen-dana a very 
much smaller amount On the other hand, whereas the Ughen 
was transparent down to 27 inches, the Tanm was transparent 
to only 3 mches , and the different waters could be clearly dis- 
tinguished a quarter of a mile below the confluence 

The aksakal of Korla, who also met me here, brought with 
him two or three boxes of pears and grapes — but the fruit was 
sadly spoiled by the frost — and a few hundred cigarettes which 
the Russian Consul at Urumchi had sent me four years before, 
but which only now reached their destination 

Karaul stands at the point where the nver makes the great 
bend to the south-east which takes it direct to Lop-nor without 
any further tedious windings The current was strong , and 
once, when we struck against a tograk stem that jutted up from 
the bottom, our boat was helped over by the pressure of the 
dnft-ice All the same it was anything but a comfortable 
feeling, for one side was lifted clean out of the vater, and after 
scraping the whole of her length o\er the obstruction, she banged 
down again with a loud splash During the course of the day 
the sand again approached the right bank In this, the last 
section of its course, the nr er contracted and assumed the form 
of a narrow canal, hemmed m by deeph -scarped banks, and 
with onl}’’ a few small deposits of alluMum 
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The 7tli of December wtis our last day on the Tanm We 
knew it first thing m the morning for the caraN'an was ^valtmg 
for us at Yanghi kOll onlj one daj s joumc) furtlicr on and 
just below that point the nNcrhid frozen ONTir two daj’s before 
We started the daj tlicrcforc wnth mixed feelings The Laihk 
boatmen were glad tliat the hour of their dclncrance liad at 
last struck Islam and Kndcr were anxious to get back to their 
owm companions and the life ashore As for mj*sclf although 
I was aeiy pleased the journey had been so successful and Ind 
ended at such a con\cnicnt place I nc\crthclcss began the last 
da> of It watli feelings of mclancliolj for I sliould be trulj sorrv 
to lea\*c the dear old ferr) boat whicli for the past two months 
and a half had made me such a peaceful home 

We were escorted on the bank bj three other begs and a 
large cavalcade of horsemen from the surrounding villages but 
I would not allow anjbodj to come on board except the beg 
of Yonglii kOll a man witli whom we were destined to have a 
good deal to do in tlic future 

Tliat last da> proved to be one of the most mtcrcstmg of 
the entire joumej for it brought us into a region wliollj unlike 
an> we had passed tlirougli before Tlie nv cr flowtfd as I hav c 
alrcadj said due south-east To (he cast steppes of grass and 
kamish stretching to infinit> dotted at wide intenuls vnth solitary 
poplars to the west an unbroken expanse of liigh and stenle 
sand-dunes their bases advancing to tlic vciy bnnk of the nver 
In spite of this however tlicj made room for a chain of peculiar 
lakes pecuhar in that thc> were entire]} embosomed m sand 
and did not support one blade of vegetation on their borders 
General Picv'tsofl Iiad noted some of them but neither he nor 
I were at all aware that tlieir number was so great I deter 
mined tlierefore to explore them more tlioroughly to map them 
and sound them but I shall return to this agam later on 

The river was now m general narrow and on!} expanded 
when it cut into the sand-dunes in getUng round a comer Its 
bed wTis choke full of dnft ice that is to say two-thirds of it 
it was only the centre, the actual current that w’as free. In 
several places we only just managed to get through at the cost 
of brealong the edges of the fixed ice winch upon bemg broken 
rang like glass The ice-disks were getting too crowded they 
had not room to swim but ground against one another mounted 
on top of one another and pfled themselves into httle ndges 
on the margins of the fixed ice Notvvitlistanding this they con 
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the} might cash} ha\c imgatcd their fields bj digging rivulets 
from the n\*cr thej did not do so and the produce was not 
sufiiacnt to support them so that thc\ Nvcrc often forced to 
sell their sheep to buj thcm«chcs flour from Korla Tlie 
N^-calthlcst of these people owned ns manj as a thousand sheep 
but tlie greater part of them were poor and ever} summer went 
back to their old fisliing groundi the lakes to fish "V ct thc> w ere 
\cr} careful not to enter their former huts which awakened 
sucli sad memones m the minds of most of tliem but laj m 
tlie open air Now Iiowevcr the Giinc<c liavc introduced 



compulsorj v-accination althougli tlie natives arc sceptical ns 
to its cfficac} 

We landed again at Scit kOll and climbed a high dune 
which commanded a magnificent view of the lake Tliis last 
which WTis said to be over 24 feet deep stretclied away about 
25® west of south and resembled a fjord ensconced between 
vertical cliffs It was cntircl} froicn over though the ice was 
reported to bear at the outside onlv 

The elbow at which Scit k5U was situated penetrated deeply 
into the san(k forming as it were an advTUiced creek Onginally 
the great sandy desert extended a long way tow’ards the nortli 
east but it had been gradually forced back by the nv er Thus 
here again the Tanm was apparently deviating towards tlie 
nght 
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The explanation wlncli tlie natives of the country offered 
me as to the oiigin of tliese deseit lakes was extremely fantastic 
They asscitcd that the canals or outlet channels were dug first, 
and that, when the iiver was seeking new passages for itself at 
the time of high flood, it found its wa}^ into them, forced back 
the sand-dunes, and formed these large lakes It hardly 
lequnes to be pointed out that no amount of digging of canals 
would have given rise to these lakes had not certain indispens- 
able conditions of nature been already present From the 
h} drographical standjiomt, the lake of Dashi-koll also was very 
peculiar Although it lay quite close to the river bank, it w^as 



Abandoned Huls at Seit koll 

nevertheless separated from it by a considerable ndge of sand 
But quite recently the stream had swept the ndge completely 
away, leavmg lake and nver connected and at precisely the 
same level, so that when the one rises the other nses also, and 
vice versd Close beside the breach were some poplars, sticking 
up without rhyme or reason through the ice Here agam we 
obtained a f]ord-hke view, penetrating into the desert 

Nor were these the only lakes of the senes , but the others 
are dealt with lower down 

At a place called Arehsh we were met by Chemoff and 
FaisuUah, and yet lower down by Niaz Hadji and several other 
men of the caravan, aU of whom escorted us along the bank, in 
company with a troop of dogs which they had recently acquired 
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Tijcir dcliglil at <<.‘cing us all <afc and ‘lound after our long and 
(rjang \0N*agc was indcs:nbablc Tlic\ liad ‘^rccK bclic\cd 
It possible I should be able to navigate our uncouth monster of 
a boat all tljosc hundreds of miles whdst thej were taking ^ 
man> ucan*omc steps along the diistv liigli\\a\*s of Turkestan 
Ilanng joined hands watli our cara\*an uc were now free to 
stop wherevTr wt pleaded But when Chimoff told me that 
onlj two hours lower down the dnft iot had piled itself up into 
a barncr and then frozen into one solid mass I a'<ol\cd to 
push on that far with the help of our lanterns 

Tlic night was however a long wav ndvainced btfori we came 
in siglit of the big fire which the men of the caravan had madi 
on tlic left Iwnk immc^diattlv above lla batner of ict Hen. 
then we pulled in for the last time and went up to tlic fire to 
warm our stiff and frozen limbs 

Tims endc^d our peaceful and fairv like joumcv Tliosc 
long and lnpp> da\*s waili tlicir npi harvest of cxpcncnccs 
our adventures and excursions our monotonous life on board 
our Venetian evenings and the never-ending woods winch had 
strewn our path vvatli their vcllowang leaves — all tins as I looked 
back upon it seemed like a druam Never was a joumcv of 
tliat magnitude earned tlirough <0 comfortabh and so success- 
fullv Nothing could well have made a more seasonable transi 
tion from the scdcnlar) life I had been lending m Stockholm 
to the jears of toil winch now lav before me I Jnd been 
earned as it were on a tnumplial car to the verj heart of Asia 
and whicltevcr vvaiv I turned there was the unknovvai beckoning 
me watli its magnetic finger It was a remarkable coinadcnce 
tliat waj sliouid have been stopped just at the point at which 
tlic caravan had arrived Tlic onginal rendervous was Afghan 
but the ICC prevented ns from getting there Tins however 
turned out cvcntuall} to be no loss but on the contrary an 
advantage For ^anglnkOll was the best possible starting 
place for the long and perilous excursions winch I had planned 
to make across tlic desert both cost and west It was further 
another great advantage not to be too far avvaj from Korla 
tJie nearest town where we could procure wliat we required 
for the further equipment of our caravnns It wns onlj n three 
day's joumcv thither for n man on horseback 



CHAPTER XIV 

IN WINTER QUARTERS 

There uas no longer any need for liaste, and oJi ' how delightful 
it uas the next monnng, the 8th December, to be able to sleep 
on in peace, undisluibed • I spent the da}'^ cop3ung photographic 
plates, while the Cossacks went to look at a place that seemed 
to be exceptionally^ well suitable for winter quarters, situated on 
the left bank a few hundred yxards abo\e the spot w'here w^e had 
stojjped Thither they'’ removed all the baggage and put up 
their tents One of tlie advantages of the site selected was a 
tiny harbour, wuth lows but \ertical banks It w^as, of course, 
frozen over, but we broke the ice with axes and iron bars Our 
ferry^-boat had also frozen fast wath a vengeance dunng the 
night, and had to be liberated from her icy fetters m the same 
W'ay’’ Then she was hauled along to the new harbour, and 
moored to the bank This last precaution was a w^ork of supere- 
rogation, for it w'as not long before the boat was embedded m 
solid ice a foot thick Dunng the course of the winter the water 
underneath her became partly frozen also, and our far-traveUed 
dwelling became founded as it w^ere upon a bed of granite 
At first I hved on board, for I had everythmg handy about 
me , and I made abundant use of the dark room 

The first evening in our new wmter camp gave nse to one 
of those deplorable and tiresome discovenes which are common 
when you are so childish or so good-natured as to place too great 
confidence in the honesty of a Mohammedan Before leaving 
Lailik I gave Niaz Hadji 4^ yambas {£ 36 ) for the expenses of 
the journey, partly to provide sustenance for the caravan, partly 
to make certain other purchases The amount ought to have 
been more than sufficient, and there should have been a surplus 
over , but mstead of that my karavan-bashi not only spent it 
all, but had actually borrowed another four yambas on the 
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u'n\ winch I w-15 now called upon to paj According!) placing 
m\*vcU on the lugli <cal of jmlicc to wit n flour aa^ beside 
tin. Arc I held n ‘searching inquiry wlith round about me stood 
the accused his accusers the witnesses and the spectators 
Tlie itTiir wns both solemn and tragic and I would willingly 
ha\c paid another two or three \*ambas to ha\ai been spared 
the painful ncccs il\ of sitting in judgment upon mj own 
cmp!o)\ but It liad to be done botli for the sake of the example 
and Nvaming it would be to the rest of the men and because it 
was an occasion on winch ft wns incumbent upon me to exert 
m\ authontj as leader of the expedition Calling \ia2 Hadji 
forward into the firelight I bade lum gi\c an account of how 
he had dealt with the talent I entrusted to him \Miat sort of 
an answer lie made wall be rcadil) imagined b) those who lia\c 
had anything to do with Mohammedans He tned to show 
that not a Icngch had been dn tried from its legitimate purpose 
and that lie Iiad honourabl) and faithfnll) discharged his oflicc 
but lie hed I or Sirkin liad at m) request kept an account 
of the disbursements so that it \eas c\s) to control the caravxin 
leader s statements nesidc> this (he man was also accused 
of iinsocml) bcliaviour townrds (he other men wliom lie looked 
dcn\ii upon and treated with contempt At Aksii he had paid 
his own debts at Koria his sons debts and had wound up by 
bnnging the Latter gentleman along with him at mj expense 

I did not want to be too scacrc ujxin lum cspcaall) on a 
da) wludi had ended so agrccabl) for me besides I wus not 
free from reproach m)'sclf for putting tJic temptation of such a 
large sum of monc) In his wa) I condemned him to tx, dis- 
missed from m) sera ice and (he sentence was to take cfTect on 
the following di) 

Strange beings those Mussulmans I \ou nc\cr can be quite 
sure of them Tlic \er) men who had accused Niaz Hadji now 
came to me to intercede for him begging me to keep him c\cn 
if it were onl) to cook the other men s food But no I had 
pronounced judgment and wajuld not alter it although I felt 
truly soiT) for the poor old man Mecca pilgnm though he wus 
especially as he had formerly scried Pr*hc\iilsky I promised 
to forget the alTair and wlicn he left us gave him half a yamba 
to stop lus tears and help him tide oacr the winter This wus 
the end of liis story * and no doubt he thanked liis stars that 
ho had got ofT so well 

The ncxt_thing wus to get the camp settled down and to 
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organise a fresh caravan for the next expedition I contemplated 
This took up three days, the gth, loth, and nth of December 
I sent Khalmet Aksakal to Korla to buy candles and sugar, and 
sailcloth for vanous purposes, and then bade him go on to 
Kara-shahr, and buy two Mongolian kihitkas (tents) and five 
mules, as well as change some silver mgots mto small com, 
that is to say mto tengehs* of Yakub Beg’s period, which are 
stiU current between Korla and Charkhhk, at the rate of 21 to 
a sar (3s ) I also sent along with him Musa Ahun to brmg back 
the thmgs Khalmet bought at Korla, and gave the latter my 
budget of letters, with mstructions to send them on to Kashgar 
The writing of these also kept me very busy 

It was now tune to send back the four boatmen to then 
distant home m Laihk, and as thej^- had behaved so weU, and 
always been such pleasant fellows to deal with, I doubled their 
wages and gave them m addition enough to pay their expenses 
all the way home They were deeply touched, and with tears 
m their eyes recited then Dua ' and Allahu akhar , and really 
I too was qmte sorry to part from them, they had proved them- 
selves such capital fellows It was arranged that they should 
accompany the Aksakal on foot to Korla, where he was to buy 
them good horses so that they might nde the rest of the ]oumey 
I never heard anythmg more of them, but tiust they reached 
home m safety 

Notwithstanding this senous diminution m the number of 
my employes, the camp was stiU the scene of considerable hfe 
and bustle Islam Bai now became karavan-bashi , and he and 
the two Cossacks were my prmcipal assistants Parpi Bai I 
appomted to look after the horses , when they did not require 
his attention, he amused himself with hawking, and fed his 
hawks upon live poultry, anytlung but an edifying spectacle 
Turdu Bai and Faisullah took charge of the camels, one of them 
being always on watch whilst the animals i\ere out grazing 
A fine old fellow from Aksu, sixty years of age, but frank and 
happy as a boy, Kurban by name, acted as errand-boy, taking 
the horses doivn to water, and carrying out his meals to the 
man who watched the camels Ordek, a Lop-man, and a first- 
rate feUow, who had an exceptional knowledge of all that region, 
was engaged, amongst other things, to do labourer’s work about 
the camp, such as carrj^mg water for cooking purposes, gathenng 
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dr^ wood in the nearest fore«;t which the camels 'iftcrvs'ards 
fetched in and getting In pro\cndcr for tlic horses Although 
we dioppod n hole through the icc in the little harbour, and 
alw-aj-s kept it open we made a practice of taking our dnnking 
water and water for cooking from tlic middle of the n\*cr where 
there was alwn\*s a fre^h pure current Tlic begs of the neigh 
bourltood arranged that their Lop-men should sell us fodder for 
our animals and the first da\ or two thn brought in no less 
than a thousand bundles of clo\cr and a thousand bundles of 
straw which thc\ let us Im-c at the current rates Finally I 
engaged a smith and the first thing I set him to do was to help 
Sirkin make me a pair of skates M\ idea was to use them for 
travelling across tlic lakes I have spoken of but thej were not 
suffiaentlN well made to allow of doing anvlhing more than 
pottenng about close at home 

The camp w-vs conlinuolh visited b> troops of Lopliks or 
Lop-men for no sooner did our neighboure Icnm that vve had 
settled in their countrs and founded a little vojbgc m the wilder 
nc?s than thev began to make pilgrimages to visit us and they 
never came cmpt> handed besides which I gleaned a good deal 
of useful information from tlicm Tlius people were coming 
and going unccasingU and from m> tent on tlic fejT> boat 
where I sat at work I heard an unbroken murmur of voices as 
from a busy market place 

Mj men s lent was erected undcmcatli tlic only poplar there 
wais in the camp and bcliind it all tlic camel loads w‘cre packed 
up on the framework Just ns they liad been lifted from the 
animals backs The cook earned on his operations over a fire 
in the open air surrounded by a big barricade of fire-wood 
whicli was contmually being added to as the winter advamced 
The camp veas guarded by five watch-dogs which tlic men had 
brouglit with them from Kuchar and Korhu Two of these were 
grcjjounds capital dogs and very afloctionatc I christened 
them Mashka and Taigun and Uicy soon became prime favour 
ites They were cxccptionallj handsome beasts big boned toll 
and white coloured watli very short hair For this reason they 
were very fond of being near the fire while at night they slept 
m my tent in coats or rather bags of white felt whicli I had 
specially made for them It was very comical to see how cleverly 
they learnt to creep under these covenngs without help from 
anybody and how grateful they were, and what sighs of comfort 
they breathed when I tucked them snugly m But on the field 
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of canine battle they were unsurpassed, and kept all the dogs 
of the neighbourhood m a state of terror Nor have I ever 
seen animals that waged battle in a cunnmger way than Mashka 
and Taigun They would snuffle about their antagomst until 
^hsy got an opportunity to seize a hmd-leg, whereupon they 
would swing him round, and drag him away at such a pace that 
he very soon went head over heels, and when he got up, he 
mvanably fled, howhng and hmpmg on three legs At feeding 
time not one of the other dogs durst look at a piece of meat 
until after these two were fully satisfied They were excellent 
company, and made a good substitute for the first Dovlet that 
died , but alas i their days too were numbered 

After they came mto the camp I cannot say that YoUdash 
exactly fell mto disgrace , it was rather that he withdrew mto 
private hfe, and never ventured inside my tent when the new- 
comers were there But he always slept faithfully outside it, 
and when I stepped out and patted him, he jumped and barked 
with dehght Yollbars (“the tiger”) was a gigantic dog of a 
dark brown colour, a son of the Lop jungle with wolf’s blood 
m his veins He was kept bound by an iron chain close to the 
camel-loads, and was so fierce that nobody ever ventured to go 
within the radius of his tether He was a perfect model of a 
watchdog, a sort of Kmght of the Deadly Fangs , but even vath 
him I soon became good friends Yollbars was an important 
member of our caravan, and afterwards accompamed us on the 
road to Lassa , and when, two years afterwards he disappeared 
without leavmg a trace behmd him, he was greatly missed by 
everybody I love dogs , they take the keenest mterest in 
everything that happens in and to a caravan, and never shirk 
their duty 

Ydien I stepped out of my tent on the mormng of the loth 
December, I was surpnsed to see the wooden framework of a house 
standmg ready fixed on the bank This excellent idea was due 
to the beg of Yanghi-koU, who had “ commandeered ” his people, 
procured the beams, and begun the work at daybreak The 
framework consisted of upnght posts, narrow spars, and laths, 
strongly bound together with mthies and ropes Later m the 
day it was provided vath walls, consistmg of bundles of reeds 
set up on end all round it, and the roof also was made of layers 
of reeds The method of construction was that common through- 
out the Lop country, and when finished it was quite an idyllic 
dwellmg, and was even large enough to be dmded into two 
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fair-^ucd apartment*! Tlic Idea utis lint one of these Miould be 
used as m\ Imng room while all the baggage was stowed awnj 
in the other Ho^\c\cr I remembered wliat once happened 
to Scliwctnfurth wljo lo^l the collections and notes whicli it 
had taken him \‘cars to gather because he stored them in a 
hut of an innammablc clnractcr I prcftircd therefore to leave 
m\ stores outside in the open air though I took the precaution 
of covering them down v\ath felting and sailcloth Had it been 
mv intention to spend tlie whole wantcr at ^ anghi koll I sliould 
of course liavc had a tomplctc and comfortable house built 
entirely of wood and put into it the windows of the dark room 



whicli I had on board the ferrj boat but I£had otlier plans 
in view Tills camp was a first rate place but I only spent a 
few day's there on tlirec separate occasions and it even acquired 
a certain degree of fame throughout the Lop country The 
Lopliks bestowed upon it the name of Tura-sallgan u\ that is 
the House built by the Great tian ’ and tliey assured me tljat 
the name would persist to all time ns a constituent of tlie 
geographical nomenclature of tlic neighbourhood just as a 
certain spot on tlie KunchekkisU tanm is called to this day 
Uniz-sallgan-sal or tlie Russian built a Ferry boat because 
kozlofl once crossed the nver there on a raft of dry tograk 
stems 
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The hut was eventually overtaken by the fate that comes 
to aU the perishable thmgs of earth Next summer when the 
floods came, they swept it away, and along with it destroyed 
both our httle harbour and pier and the poplar tree which stood 
close beside it , but by that time we were gone, and our Penates 
transferred to higher and safer ground 

How peacefully these few days passed at Tura-saUgan-uy , 
I was no prouder when, as the guest of His Majesty Shah Nasr- 
ed-Dm, of Persia, I trod the mirrored halls and marble salons 
of Emaret-Sepa-Salar than I was withm the kamish walls of 
this airy domicile in the land of Lop, where the wmd whistled 
its melancholy, never-endmg funeral marches through the stalks 
of the reeds. 

We also built for our eight horses a roomy stable of similar 
materials, leaving one long side of it open to the camp Along 
the other ran the manger, that is to say, two canoes, out of 
which the horses ate their maize and hay Further, we bought 
more poultry, as well as some sheep and cows, which gave us a 
supply of milk Thus I speedily gathered about me a farmyard, 
which, although not exactly a model of its kmd, was at any rate 
the most comfortable and the most delightful of any I have ever 
had to do with The space between the huts, the tent, the 
stack of camel-loads, the “ kitchen,” and the httle harbour 
formed an open courtyard, the market-place of our village, and 
m the centre of it a Are was kept bummg mght and day This 
was the place of honour, the place where carpets were spread 
and guests received , it was our “ club ” But although our 
Are was not allowed to go out until May of the foUowmg year, 
it was not tended by vestal virgins, but by bearded barbanans 
It was the duty of our mght-watchmen, who were reheved every 
second hour, and looked after by the Cossacks, to replenish the 
Are , m fact during the cold wmter mghts they generally sat 
beside it when not makmg their periodical rounds 

Ever smce my arrival I had been trying to gather mformation 
about the desert to the south-west , but the knowledge which the 
natives possessed of its secrets reafly amounted to very httle 
That gigantic wall of stenle sand-hAls which stretched alongside 
the right bank of the nver had for me an attraction, a fascma- 
tion there was no resistmg Yet one thmg I felt perfect Y sure 
of, and that was, I was gomg to venture a penlous ns'^ault upon 
their fortiAcations by crossing the Takla-makan Desert at its 
mdest part But as I have said, I could glean very httle infor- 
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mation o( \nluc nbout il \Mnl -wtoni^licd me most w'as the 
Ijorror with wlndi the people ipokc of the desert Their usual 
mmes for it were *;impl> Rum (Sind) or Chong kum (Great 
Sand) though also Shihr i Ktltck kum (Town in the Dead 
Forest Sind) this list mme being denied from 1 legendary 
town whicli wns said to l>c Imncd in its mtenor For a man to 
lo<c him<clf there they rcgirdcd ns the worst evil that could 
by nn\ pos<ibjlil\ hippcn to him Nobody hid c\*cr been far 
into the desert neither the camel hunters of former times nor 
the gold hunters of the present diy Tlie farthest thej c\cr 
lentured wis two days joumi.y from the n\cr then o\cr 
whelmed b\ the terror of tint iwfulsand the) always histcncd 
back If we were <0 foolish ns to try to cross it — well we were 
committing sliccr suiddc for we should nc\“cr come back igain 
But I quieted their fcirs telling them it wus not the first time 
I liad dircd to beard the hon in his den 

To the south west of Tura-sallgin u) there wa.s a break in 
the line of the sand-dunes ind througli it they told me ran a 
track to the ba«in of Dish kOll in front of winch was a nlbgc 
called \anglu kfill u) wlierc sc\*enl of our purx'cyors and new 
friends Ii\^ The little information I did obtain about the 
desert only whetted my desire to micstigatc it Bc\ond 
tlic lakes they told me and in the line of thar longer axes 
stretdied »c\‘cnil bare open depressions resembling the beds 
of dried up lakes tlicse according to tlic mti\*cs were formed 
by the north-east wind sweeping the •yind away Tlicy called 
them baytr but nobody was able to tell me liow far they ex 
tended into the desert All they could say was they had always 
heard tliat many hundreds of y^cars ago there livixl a long way 
towards the soutli west a heathen race ruled o\cr by one Atti 
Kush Padisliah Holy imams had gone there to preadi tlic faith 
of Islam but the people refused to listen to the nciv faith so 
the imams cursed them and Iniokcd Gods \*cngcancc upon 
thdr country and it mined sand for 8 c\*cral days until tlic 
country and all its inhabitants ind all their atics were buned 
under it 

Before making a dcfimtiic start I dedded to undertake a 
short trip for purposes of reconnaissance and accordingly I 
called my people together ronnd the fire In the cv’ciung and 
issued my orders for the following day the nth December 
They were to lead across the nvair the camels I proposed to 
take with me to prepare the requisite supplies of provisions 
VOL I 16* 
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and fodder, and to keep open the communication between both 
banks as best they could During my absence the hut was to 
be made as comfortable as possible, so that it might serve as 
a dwelhng-place They were to divide one of the big apart- 
ments, namely that which stood next the nver, into two smaller 
ones, and the inner of the two was to be provided with a double 
wall of reeds, as well as lined on the inside with felts, to shut out 
the draught The floor was to be strevm with reeds and carpets, 
but m the middle of the floor they were to make a fire-pit, and 
m the roof immediately above it a hole for the smoke to escape 
by All this was to be done by the time I returned , the truth 
was I found m}^ tent too cold, with the temperature at i8° o to 
20° 0 below zero 

It was, however, b}^ no means an easj?’ matter to get the 
camels across the river For the first thing, we were mistaken 
m supposmg the ice bore A violent wind had rent apart the 
seams last frozen , then thej^ froze to again during the night of 
the loth December, but not sufficiently to bear the weight of a 
camel To have made the animals swim across would have been 
to kill them The only way out of the difficulty was to transport 
them across on the big ferry-boat, 5^et she was held fast as m a 
vice However the Cossacks were not to be beaten The}’’ 
gathered people and chopped a passage-way for her through the 
ice, thick as it was Then, at a pomt m the nver mimediately 
above the camp, where it was only 102 feet vude, and where 
there was open water nght across except for a narrow fringe 
along the right bank, they stretched a rope four times back- 
wards and forwards across The depth exceeded 28 feet, and 
the current flowed at the rate of 2,^ miles an hour This happened 
to be the very last place which became permanently frozen 
Then by means of the rope the men hauled the ferry over, 
carrjung one camel at a time on the after-part As soon as 
they were all safely across, they were led away to the nearest 
pasture 

In the afternoon we were honoured by the visit of a Chinese 
SI ah or secretary He was sent by the amban or governor of 
Kara-shahr to ask after the state of my health , but m reality 
he was a harmless spy, sent to find out what sort of a traveller 
I was Late m the evening we had another visitor, namely, 
my old fnend and former host, Naser Beg, of Tikkenlik, who 
stayed all night, and gave me some useful information For 
one thing he told me “ a Russian ” had come to Charklihk from 
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thing khan ( 1 1 Sa-cho^^ ) and would be mth me within a ^veek 
I suspected this n^as not a Russian but the French traveller 
M Bonin He also reported that the lakes of AvuUu LSI! 
Kara k6ll Arka kSll and so forth which I discovered during 
my former journey still remained about the same sue He 
told me too that in the days of his forefathers begs had come 
from Turfan to exact on behalf of the Chmese tnbute of otter 
skins from the mhabitants of the Lop country The route these 
cn\oys used to take ran to the east of the Bagrash kOll over 
the Kumik tagh and the Kum-dana then across the Ilek (or 
Koncheh-dana) at Turfan kSbruk and so on to Kara kOH This 
we knovr from Chmese sources actually was the case Otters 
[kama) do frequent the lake of ChiviUik k6U and several of the 
other lakes m that locahty but so far as I could ascertam they 
are not present m the Kara koshun This difierence is important 
and significant it suggests that the northern lakes are not m 
connection \nth the southern lakes but ore an entirely nevr 
formation The otters ore caught on the ice after a snow fall 
for although the fall of snow m these parts is \er> slight, it is 
nevertheless suffiaent to show which way an animal has gone 
VS hen the hunter has tracked his otter to a hole he vTaits until 
the creature comes up again from his fishing and stabs bim 
with a kind of fish-spear (stnjkak) or catches him m a net the 
moment he pops his head above water If there happen to be 
several fishing holes each hole is trapped and watched but the 
sport is never mdulged m unless there has been snow 

About two years previously Naser Beg had been at Tuzun 
chappgan and from a hill dose by had observed a doud or mist 
{bultd) about a day’s journey to the north-east he thought it 
arose from some unknown lake to the north of Kara koshim 
It was his opimon that it was the lake mto which the Kum-dana, 
the present dry nver-course which extends along the foot of the 
Kumik tagh forraeiiy discharged its waters a condusion which 
showed sound judgment and which so far as I was able to 
ascertam subsequently was perfectly correct 

All this and a good deal more I was told by the fat and jolly 
beg ahd I let his words sink mto my memory nor were they 
without influence upon my subsequent plans 
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RECONNOITRING IN THE DESERT — M BONIN. 

The weather on the 12th December, the day fixed for the 
begmnmg of the excursion, was not at all mviting, it was 
blowing hard from the south-west, and we became chilled to the 
bone the moment we stepped outside of either tent or hut The 
wind swept through the gap of the Bash-koU as if it were being 
pumped through a funnel, and the dense banks of clouds which 
obscured the sky tended to make the day still colder The 
Cossacks were dressed in furs like Arctic explorers, and each 
earned a hunting-piece Besides them, Faisullah, Ordek, and 
Pavan Aksakal (the VTiite-bearded Hunter) also took part m the 
tnp The last-named, a big, good-natured old feUow from the 
village of Yanghi-koll, was one of our best fnends m this locahty, 
and did everythmg m his power to serA'^e us The caravan con- 
sisted of only four camels, which we took turns about m ndmg 
After loading them up on the nght bank, we set off for the village 
of Yanghi-koll and the canal of Bash-koll As this last was cut 
off from the river ten years ago, its water was now salt , we 
therefore took vuth us a supply of ice for drinking and cooking 
The village, which consisted of 20 families, used formerly 
to stand on the canal of Yanghi-koU, but eight years ago eleven 
of the inhabitants died of small-pox, after which the survivors 
flitted to the mouth of the Bash-koll, carrying the old name 
with them Vdien a man fell ill of the smaU-pox, everybody 
near him fled, leaving the sick man to his fate PaA’^an Aksakal 
A\as the oldest man m the little community, and cleverl}'’ con- 
trolled the fishing in the lake 

After leaAnng the Anllage A\e continued along the south-east 
side of the Bash-koll, Avhich A\'as frozen all round close m shore, 
hard enough to bear the weight of a man Further from the 
shore the ice A\as A'cry thin and precarious, while m the middle 
of the lake Avere scA^eral large open sheets of pure blue water, 
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a stnkmg contrast to the desolate yellow sand piled up all round 
the shores The cause o{ the lake not being entirely frozen 
o\’er was the slight admuxture of salt it contained There w-ere 
a fc%\ ducks and si\'ans floating on the open reaches This lake 
was barely 12 miles long and seldom more than il miles wide 
in two or three places e\cn only half that width It stretclied 
due south-south west and resembled a fjord penetratmg the 
sand-dunes which at its extreme end were barely lifted abo\e 
the horizon The lake did not howexer at that end quite reach 
the base of the sand-dunes but was separated from them by a 
stnp of gently sloping ground consistmg of sand and silt \*ery 
soft m summer but at the time of our xasit frozen as hard os a 
stone. If the clionncl which formerly connected the lake with 
the nver w-ere to be opened agom this low lymg stnp of soft 
soil xvould be inundated to the depth of 5 or 6 feet The imme- 
diate extremity of the lake was girdled by a belt of luxuriant 
reeds some 25 to 50 yards broad while close at the foot of the 
dunes wxirc patches of taraonsks On the east side of the lake 
along which we xvcrc tra\*cllmg the dunes descended at tlie 
steep angle of 33® but on the opposite side they resembled a 
giant staircase coming down by terraces This difference was 
accounted for by the east wmd the wind which predominates 
throughout the whole of the Lop country Except for an 
occasional poplar more rarely a small groxe the landscape 
wore a strangely umforra aspect 

As there was plenty of fircw’ood at the southern end of the 
lake, we halted there Just before dark we collected a big pile 
of dry tamarisk branches and gathenng round the fire in the 
happiest frame of mmd, ate the excellent dinner of partridges 
nce-puddmg and tea which the Cossacks had prepared and 
then after I had wnttcn out my notes for the day we rolled 
ourselves in our furs and were soon asleep the sky above bemg 
our only coxermg 

The next morning the earth was white with rune-frost 
which indeed lay so thick that the dunes looked as if they were 
covered with snow The thermometer showed —8 oC or 17 5 
Fahr and as the lofty dunes on the east side of the lake shut 
out the rising sun we felt it pretty cold 

Beyond the lake the sand went up by steps which were not 
at aU steep and then quite suddenly all vegetation ceased 
From the top of the ascent we observed to the south west a 
haytr or depression, which was probably half a mile long and a 
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quarter of a mile broad, moist and barren m the middle, where 
it showed mdications of salt, and with thinly-scattered clumps of 
grass along the sides Its general shape was that of a cauldron, 
for it was shut m all round by a nng of steep, gigantic dunes, 
and resembled the bottom of a former lake, which the dnft- 
sand had carefully shunned Seeing how these ba3ars are so 
freely exposed to every wmd that blows, it is amazing they were 
not long ago filled up with sand 

To the south and south-west was nothing except a sea of 
sand, vath sharply-defined protuberances, the culmmatmg crests 
or ndges of the accumulations of mdividual sand-dunes It was 
like looking out over the waves of the wild Atlantic, except that 
they were waves of stationary sand, not of movmg water One 
naturally mferred that there were numerous bayirs hidden m the 
valleys between The protuberances or crests of the dunes lay 
closer together m this neighbourhood than they did m the western 
parts of the Takla-makan Desert, and very often the dunes were 
steep on both sides, showing how changeable the wmds are 
The prevalent wave-formation proved, however, that the east 
wind IS the stronger, and blows more frequently than any other 
wmd 

Having obtained this general survey of the region and its 
contours, and ascertained that this pomt was not altogether 
favourable for making a start from, seemg that the ba5ur of 
Bash-koU, with its easy and level floor, only extended a short 
distance, I decided to choose some other pomt of departure, and 
to return now to Tura-sallgan-uy by way of the lake of Yanghi- 
koll Accordingly we turned due east, and so had the steep slopes 
of the dunes agamst us Before, however, we could face all these 
giant stairs, we were obliged to make a long detour in order to get 
the camels over the stupendous “ wave,” or ndge, which parted 
the two lakes The animals did not feel at all sure of themselves 
on the uneven surface, and grew terrified Upon reaching the 
summit of the pass two of them went over it on their knees, 
so as to be nearer to the ground in case they should fall 

Ydiilst the caravan continued on further, Pavan Aksakal 
guided me to the top of a lofty dune, some 350 feet m height, 
which commanded a splendid ^aew of the whole country, and 
from which our camels do\vn below looked no bigger than beetles 
South-west of Yanghi-koll I noted three big ba3urs, separated 
by considerable masses of sand, which were like pits m the 
biUovy surface — islands amid the ocean of sand North-east 
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la\ the hkc coNcredwith ghttcnng grc\nsh blue ice and bejond 
It the immense wall of ^nd which ro^ between \anghik 51 I 
and the nght bank of the Tanm 

•\ftcr having with ^me dilTicult) piloted the camels over a 
formidable ndge vve went down into the big oblong ba\ir which 
ll^ next the innermost part of the \anghi kOll The bottom 
w“is cntirelv free from sand and consisted of concentnc belts 
of difTcrent formation Tlic outermost nng next the foot of the 
dunes consisted of powderv dust into which the camels dropped 
a foot or more then came a girdle of mirslij soil and inside that 
1 nng of ^t The north cistern part of the bajir contained one 
large pool and several small ones all with intensely salt water 
Ik.}ond this batar and still towainls the north-cast followed a 
patch of reeds «ix to <cvcn feet high there we found a suitable 
spot to camp in with plcntj of drj wood 

Our bajar was separated from the lake b) a sandj nock of 
land about 100 feet high At its foot were some springs tlic 
wnter of which was fresh when it first bubbled out but grew salt 
after it accumulated at the bottom of the depression Viewed 
from tlus sandj ness the landscape formed a particularly at 
tractive picture The ^anglll kfiU was so long and so straight 
that its northern end next the nver where there was no sand 
w as invisible For all we could tell we might hav c been standing 
at the head of a fjord with the open sea behind the projecting 
headland equally as on the shore of a desert hke embosomed 
amid gigantic vind-duncs But while the north west comer of 
the lake was lit up by the rising sun the ‘^teep sand walls of the 
south-eastern angle were plung^ in deep shade and flung their 
shadows far out across the bright grcy blue surface of the lake 
Here the vegetation was scantv whereas on the diametrically 
opposite shore it was more fully dcvclojxMd About a dozen 
scattered poplars in all might have been counted on both shores 
together Tbe water was fresh and was reputed to be 5 fathoms 
deep or more The lake had been cut off about two yaiars 
and was to continue in that condition seven or eight more all 
for the sake of the fishing But a few open places near its north 
eastern shore indicated the presence of subterranean spnngs 
These however did not yield sufficient water to compensate for 
the loss by evaporation and othcrcauscs and that the lake was 
shrinking wus evident from the ice for it was higher at the 
margins than m the middle 

Our route lay to the north north-cast along the lake side 
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As we advanced we found the lake diversified by lagoons, penin- 
sulas, and islands, but these existed nowhere else In respect of 
size, shape, and general appearance, the Yanghi-koU was exactly 
hke the Bash-koU, m that it resembled a fjord Sometimes the 
track took us down upon the ice, which was as pure and trans- 
parent as glass, and the water underneath it as bright as crystal 
At a depth of two or three fathoms the mmutest object was 
plainly visible at the bottom At first we had a sort of feehng 
that we were actually traveUmg on the water itself The picture 
at the bottom was hke a scene m an aquanum — algae as motion- 
less as coral, and big black-backed fishes which hung without 
movement, half asleep amongst the clusters of algae When the 
Cossacks awakened them out of their semi-dormant condition by 
stampmg on the ice, they gently moved their fins, and calmly and 
slowly ghded into the depths below The smaller fish dashed 
along m shoals underneath the ice close to the shore There the 
ice was no less than four mches thick, but a hundred paces from 
shore it was not more than one inch thick I have never seen a 
more magnificent sheet of ice I was almost tempted to stay 
beside it all wmter, simply for the sake of skimmmg along its 
smooth surface m a home-made ice-yacht , it would have been 
better than nskmg my hfe amongst those awful sand-dunes Con- 
tinuing alongside the channel which connected the Yanghi-koU 
with the Tanm, we came to the latter, and, advancmg along its 
nght (western) bank, eventually reached the point from which 
we started There we found our ferryman awaiting us with 
his big boat, and were received by Islam Bai and Parpi Bai 

On the 15th December I sent Chemoff, Islam, and Ordek on 
horseback to examine the Seit-koU and the country to the south- 
west of it, to see if it would afford a smtable startmg-pomt for 
our contemplated desert journey They executed their task both 
quickly and well Chemoff and Ordek, who took part m both 
reconnaissances, were consequently m a position to institute com- 
pansons as to which was the better route After an absence of 
36 hours they returned, bnnging with them a rough route-sketch 
of the country they had traversed My scouts assured me that 
they nowhere saw sand-dunes hke those we had encountered 
beside the Yanghi-koU also that the accumulations of sand 
which di\T.ded the depressions from one another were passable 
even for horses From the furthest point they reached towards 
the south they saw a string of bajnrs stretching onwards in the 
same direction, that is towards the south-west This would 
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make at nil c\cnL< the fimt fcA\ da)**; journey \cry much ensier 
Early lliougli the ««i5on was the sand-dunes \rcrc already white 
with nmc frost and Ordek observed tliat if we ran short of 
water we Miould bo able to qucndi our thirst with the nmc 
I suspected however it was only in the vicinity of the mcr 
tliat the nme-frost was <0 copioiLS and that it would decrease 
as we penctnted into the desert 

Once more I enjoyed a couple of dchglitful day's rest at 
Turn snllgan uy Mcinwhilc the tent was fitted up and con 
verted into a comfortiblc dwelling It will be remembered 
that the inner Iialf of it was to be divided again this was 
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now clTccted by letting drop a thick red felt carpet from one 
of the beams whicli supported tlic roof Although I trans 
fciTcd my boxes instruments wntmg table etc to the 
innermost room I found it impossible to keep it warm and I 
durst not introduce a stove amongst all that dry straw one 
spark vvxiuld have been enough to set it abloie To overcome 
tins difliculty I opened up a doorway through the back wall 
of the hut setting up the tent immediately outside it and 
there installed the stove The outer side of the tent w’as 
stitched up and earth was then banked up against it all 
round to keep out the draught After that I slept m the tent 
agara In tlic outer division of the hut we kept a variety of 
bulkier stores such as saddles my skiff and its belongmgs 
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and various other things Thus I dwelt in a three-roomed house, 
and felt so comfortable that it demanded a good deal of resolution 
to quit it for a cold, perilous, and weansome march through the 
desert 

But who could this Oruz Tura (Russian lord) be who was said 
to be approaching the region where v e were ^ I knew that 
M Charles Eudes Bonm had left Cluna, intending to cross the 
continent vid Sa-chow, Lop, and Urumchi Surmising that the 
mystenous traveller might be he, I sent a special messenger to 
meet him, vath an invitation to come and dwell with me I 
entrusted the message to Parpi Bai, thinking M Bonm would be 
interested to meet a man who had accompanied the Prince of 
Orleans and M Bonvalot m their journey across Tibet, and who 
had witnessed the murder of Dutreuil de Rhms 

Parpi Bai returned on the evening of the i6th, bnngmg an 
answer couched m the pohtest terms of French amiabihty M 
Bonm, for it was mdeed he, had reached the ortang or rest- 
house of Jan-kuh, some six miles north of our village, and so, 
taking horse, I rode thither by the light of a brilliant moon, 
and found the distinguished traveller m a room filled with smoke 
from a fire in the middle of the floor, surrounded by his Annamite 
French-speaking attendants 

Nothing IS more delightful, when you have been travelling 
a long time m a desolate region, than to encounter a European 
In this case the pleasure was doubly enhanced because M Bonm 
was a quiet, yet bnght and charming, man and a scholar, and it was 
quite a treat for me to sit and listen to his remarkable expenences 
and hypotheses He had discovered an old pilgrim-route across 
the Astyn-tagh into Tibet, and an ancient highway which led 
from Sa-chow towards the quarter where the old lake of Lop-nor 
V as situated With regard to the vanabihty of this lake-basin, 
he entertained the same ideas that I did 

M Bonm gave me a capital supper, and after breakfast the next 
morning we rode together to Tura-sallgan-uy, where we spent 
an unspeakabl}^ pleasant and agreeable da}'’ together My French 
guest examined with the greatest interest our little village and all 
its ‘ lions ” — the huts, the fire-place, the harbour, with its frozen- 
m boats We vent over together all the sheets of my map 
of the Tanm and its innumerable vmdings, and after the moon 
got up we had a little sail amongst the drift-ice 

But as the c\ ening v as cold, I m\ ited my guest into the tent, 
and got up a roaring fire in the sto\ e Then my men served up 
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a Lunilhn banquet embracing c\ entiling our larder and store 
room N\crc able to offer Tlic chief dwlics were Swedish Em 
peror 'oup Tatar xhssitck (mutton grilled on a 5kc^\•c^) and 
Turkestan ash or nee pudding followed b> a number of canned 
fruits and <0 fortli washed down bj the only bottle of wane my 
cellar afforded — n bottle which in an unguarded moment 
Colonel SaitsefT had smuggled into one of my trunks The 
banquet which was also honoured ^vith music lasted on into 
the small hours of the morning and then while I took a 
shnkedowm in tlie airy salon M Domn turned in in the tent 
It was one of the happiest days I ex er spent in the heart of Vsia 

Next morning tlic i8th l>cccmbcr M Bonms far traxcllcd 
Chinese carl was dnven into our courty'ard Tlic moment was 
come to part lie to return to his own country I to disappear into 
the trackless wilderness of the desert ocean He had his task 
behind him — he had done hts work wlicreas mine lay before me 
— a host of enigmas slirouded m an impenetrable mist WTicn 
cx'cryihing was ready M Bonin and his attendants were photo- 
graphed standing under the big Chinese lantern which hung 
at the end of a post fixed in the middle of the courtyard The 
French tni\*cllcr wore a long red cloak with a bashlik (hood) of 
the same colour and looked like n Lamaist pilgnm A warm 
shake of the hand and Au rcxoirl Ho mounted into his 
cart and disappeared behind the bushes and I was once more 
alone but I look back upon our meeting as one of the pleasantest 
episodes in the w hole of the journey 

Tlic n\*cr was nox\ frozen so liard immediately aboxc our 
camp that it bore a man on liorscback and in consequence of 
the vast quantities of water whidi in this way became fixed 
at the bottom of the nxer the lc\cl steadily dropped and the 
current in the open i6 foot channel m the middle was scarcely 
perceptible The melting of this solid mass of w^ntcr ice occa 
sions in spring a pioneer flood which the natixas call mus suys 
or icc-watcr it was this we seized adxxintagc of in the folloxv 
ing year to get our big ferry boat farther to the soutli-cast 

The 19th December was the last day for a long time to come 
that we were to spend at Tura-sallgan uy and it wxis wholly 
occupied with preparations for the trip across the desert The 
depression which began with lake Tana bagladi k6U w-as pitched 
upon as the starting point 

For the ncx\ expedition I appointed ns carax'an bashi Islam 
Bai the faithful and expencnced companion of my former 
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]oumey across the Takla-makan Desert The other participators 
in the march were Turdu Bai, Ordek, and Kurban We had with 
us seven camels and one horse, and of the dogs I chose YoUdash 
and Dovlet II , for I did not wish to compel the sensitive grey- 
hounds to sleep m the open air in the bitter winter cold A 
supplementary caravan, with Parpi Bai, FaisuUah, and a Lophk 
Khodai Verdi and three camels were to go with us the first four 
days, and then return 

With the view of safeguarding my travelling-cases against 
fire, I had them taken out of the hut and earned back on board 
the big ferry-boat My meteorological observatory stiU remained 
on the roof of the dark-room, and there the instruments continued 
to work all through the vanter I had already instructed the 
Cossack Sirkm how to use them, and now left him m charge of 
this important branch of my work , besides which, he was ap- 
pointed chief and captain of the whole camp It was uath an 
achmg heart that I left my two Cossacks behind , but they were 
necessary for the protection of the camp They lodged m their 
own tent, transfemng to it the stove, and I gave them two 
yambas (£15) to meet aU expenses, besides a superflmty of pro- 
visions They were made responsible for the safety of the camp 
and the protection of aU the animals I left behmd me, amongst 
them bemg three young mules, which I had recently bought at 
Korla for the extraordmary cheap pnee of only 70 sar (/lo los ) 
for the three, and the animals held out for two-and-a-half years 
Altogether seven men were left behmd at Tura-saUgan-uy, 
and there they spent a peaceful wmter 

Considermg the heavy sand we were to march across, I had 
the loads made as hght as possible, and to that end cut down our 
stores, etc , to the lowest possible margin We took nee and 
flour for ten days, ready-baked bread sufficient to last a fortnight, 
and talkan, or roasted flour, which is eaten ]ust as it is, also for a 
fortnight For my own use I had m addition a few cases of 
tmned foods, tea, sugar, and coffee, while the men earned Chmese 
cube tea That is to say, we were provisioned only as far as 
Cherchen, for there we should be able to renew our supphes 

Besides these tlungs, I packed mto the only box we earned 
with us the alt-azimuth and its stand, meteorological mstru- 
ments, leveUmg glass, kodak, itmeranes, measurmg-tape, test- 
tubes, maps of East Turkestan, and a host of small articles and 
my clothes The chronometers I always earned m my pocket 

I was awakened at 7 o’clock on the morning of the 20th 
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December b) Islam n\1io came to tell me there \vtis a \nolent 
storm blowing from the soutli west did I intend to start ? 
I at once saw that he was nght for the tent bulged like a sail 
and the smoke came pouthenng out of the bottom of the sto\'c 
chimnej 13ut I had fixed upon tint dij for starting and it is 
not wi«c to put off a thing when jou hav*c once made up >our 
mind to do it Hence, wUdstU ate m> breakfast the baggage 
was comejed o\*cr to the other side of the n\cr where the 
begs of the neighbourhood and their people came to us set 
out on on expedition from whicli the) full) bcliLicd ivc were 
destined nci-cr to return 

Tlic camels were led oi'cr the icc on a sanded track and 
loaded up M) box of instruments bedding and cooking 
utensils made one camel s loid the men s clothingand the larger 
packages of food a second the third camel was hden with wt)od 
cut into huge blocks the fourth earned maize for the animals 
themselves and the three last were hden witli blocks of ice 
packed into lulums or goat-skins Die Uircc reserve camels 
carried hen\*) loads of wood and icc AU the travtUers weit 
well provided with winter clothing and hcav*v furs 
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TRA\ERSINC THE BAMRS 

Our route laj at firat between the nx'er on the right and the 
sand hills on tlic left and led due west amongst open brushwood 
and thm kamish beds Howexer we soon left the Tanm 
turning m towards the sand and sinking along the south-east 
shore of tlic lake of Tana baglidi This botli in form and 
general appearance resembled the lakes I ha\c already de- 
scribed except that it was considerably shorter Upon reaching 
Its southern extremity we baited cut four small holes m the 
ice, and let the camels dnnk all tlic> possibly could hold this 
was the last water they would get for a long tune to come And 
the sagaaous anunals seemed to understand what lay before 
them for they drank and drank as though tlicy nexer meant 
to stop The little white horse also — he came from Kashgar — 
as xxell as the dogs and the men all had a good dnnk for 
although \ve earned n supply of ice xnth us it might easily 
happen that later on xxc sliould be pinched for the preaous 
fluid We made our first camp beside a frozen sahne pool on 
the other side of the dunes xvhich shut m the lake on the south 
Witli the idea of getting as much shelter as \ye possiblj could 
we made a big clearing in the heart of the reeds then hghted 
a fire of dned grass and fed it sparingly xxith chips from one 
of the xvood blocks but our only coxenng xvas the skj Parpi 
Bai xvho officiated as cook washed the nee and put a piece of 
lard into the pan then when it began to splutter he added small 
pieces of meat onions and xegetables and finally poured the 
nee in and on the top of all a can of xroter That done he 
covered the pan with a hd The whole was left to boil until 
the xrater had entirely disappeared partly as steam partly 
through absorption by the ncc Such is the orthodox way of 
prepanng the regulation ash or Turkestan nce-puddmg 
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Tiic next day thanks to the fa\ourable nature of the ground, 
our inarch pro\ed in all respects satisfactory Our route was 
determined entire!} by those remarkable ba3nr5, which extended 
m one long line 35° west of south Shortly after starting we 
cro=:scd o\er a low and easy transverse ndge or threshold, and 
went down into bayir no 6 At its lower end — that is the end 
which came nearest to the rner — were a few saline pools sur- 
rounded b} incrustations of salt The second and third bajurs 
weit both smaller, but the fourth reassured us, for it w'as as 
big as the first three put together 

Ml these ba}irs appeared to he at one and the same le\el 
and were perfectR flat, as well as separated from one another 
In -^^liort belts or necks of sand Fortunatel}’^ for us the sand 
of which the}' were built up was not steep The bottom of the 
l)a}irs w.is seldom hard In these early ones it consisted of 
line moist dust, into which the camels sank fifteen or sixteen 
inches <it c\cry step, so that 0111 progress wus slow' and tiring 
In f.ict, it took us two minutes to tra\el no yards, so 
(iiat wen-rned at the rate of less than two miles an hour 
I lu le.idmg camel had the worst of it, for it fell to him to 
{ I ample a patli for those that followed, while the last of the 
filing had .ilmost .1 well-beaten path to w.ilk on I rode 
behind llie camels on my little white horse, but all the men 
Vint on foot, except Parpi Hai, w'ho rode on the top of a 
lo id of wood 
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of the bayir but these were lo^v and it was quite easy to make 
a detour round them 

We halted and formed Camp no II near the far end of bayir 
no 4 though as there were no reeds to afiord us shelter w-e 
were exposed to the full force of the whirling drift sancL The 
one all-engrossmg topic of conversation os we crouched round 
our two modest fires was how far did these helpful bayirs 
extend ? For so long as we were able to travel along them 
there was no danger Upon clim bing to the top of the highest 
dune to ob tain a survey of the country around my eyes fell 
ufKm what was httle short of an appalling spectacle Imagme 
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an ocean of sand crumpled into gigantic w’aves and suppose 
these waves to come rolling straight m upon you and to be 
suddenly arrested just when on the pomt of breakmg and over 
whelmmg you You will then be able to conceive the scene 
which I looked upon — an ocean of stupendous waves — weaves not 
of water but of loose sand poised and threatening and ready to 
burst and roll onwards again the moment the magic sesame / 
was uttered According to the topographical results of mj 
former journey the distance \ve had to travel to reach Tatran 
was 177 miles or almost twice the distance I joumej^ when 
I crossed the same desert from the lakes of the Masar tagh to 
the Khotau-dana and v'et the latter had been long enough to 
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kiU an entire caravan Both Islam and I — we shall neither of 
us ever forget that journey — reahsed only too well how perilous 
an enterpnse our present project was 

With the wind blowing keenly from the west, and the air 
so heavily charged with dust as to convert the broad daylight 
into twilight, and with the thermometer down at ii° o C or 
12° 2 Fahr , I was naturally reluctant to take off my furs 
Accordingly durmg the whole of the two months this expedition 
lasted, I slept every night, except when m Cherchen, m the open 
air, and that without feeling the least ill-effect from it Even 
thus early we husbanded our chips of wood and lumps of ice 

Parpi Bai was unwell, and I should have sent him back from 
Camp no II , only he was unable to walk m his heavy furs, 
nor could he travel aU the way to Tura-sallgan-uy m a single day 
We made room for him therefore on the back of one of the camels, 
and earned him with us But this was the last of my expedi- 
tions m which the poor feUow was to take part , his days were 
numbered 

The next day we marched 14 miles, mostly along level bayirs, 
though the sandy isthmuses between them grew both higher 
and broader as we advanced The only fault we had to find 
with our route was that it contmued to go 35° west of south 
If it persisted m that direction it would bnng us into the very 
heart of the mtermmable ocean of sand and compel us to cross 
its entire expanse m a diagonal Ime to Niya, a task beyond the 
powers of any caravan, even under the most favourable con- 
juncture of circumstances possible On the other hand, it 
would be folly to abandon the ba5urs, for it would be impossible 
to imagine any ground that could be more suitable for 
traveUmg on than they were 

The sheer illimitable accumulations of sand which are spread 
out over this part of the mtenor of East Turkestan are arranged 
m a sort of net-work pattern, and the bayirs of which [I am 
speakmg lay mside the meshes No matter what point on the 
nver we started from, we should of necessity have got into an 
unbroken contmmty of ba3urs all running m the same direction, 
namely, towards the south-south-west And yet these depres- 
sions are subject to important changes even now As we 
advanced we found that their bottoms became firmer, and 
consequently more convenient for the camels, as well as dner, 
and covered to a greater depth with sand Then at their edges 
clay began to show itself m the shape of oblong terraces or 
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ftcp^ four or fi\i. feet Ingli or even •umplc cornices projcctjng 
through the •sinil Tlicsc hm\e\cr did not owe their ongin to 
tlic cro^ii\L force of the wind but to the iction of water m 
het the) rc«^mb!cd nnatnt bcacli Itnc^ marking the different 
lc\tJs of lake or n\*cr Tliis \icw tliat tlic bajirs indicated 
anaent lakc-bn<ms wns borne out b> tlicir basin «liapcd forma 
tion and the concentnc arrangement of tlie terraces tlic belts 
of «oil impregnated with <alt {ihor) nnged round b\ rones of 
actual salt — prea^dv tin. appearance winch the existing 
marginal lakes of ^nnglitkull Basil kOll Tana bagladi etc 
would assume supposing thc\ were to drj up 

\c\crtlicless 1 was rather disposed to bclicxc that we were 
tra\ cllmg along the Ixittom of an immense inland lake or sea Tins 
\acw wns supported b\ tin. general lc\cl of the whole of the Tanm 
basin bj the direction in whidi the two n\cra tlic Tarim and 
the Clicrdicn-daria flow and b\ the position of the ses'cral 
chains of ba\ars for os we slmll ‘w lower dmm each of these 
chains curacd like a bow while all radiated from a point inter 
mediate between tlic old Lop*nor and tlic existing Kara kosliun 
or tlic point where the lowest depression of the whole of the Tanm 
basin occurs But tlic problem is a complicated one and too 
long to lx propcrl) discussed in this present book it must be 
dealt wath in a spedal sacntific work 

From the se\enth ba\ar onwards the ground vras so firm 
that we wxrrc able to mardi wlicrcacr we chose though the first 
SIX had been «o soft and treacherous m the middle that it was 
quite impossible to tra\cl anj’sshcrc except along their edges 
In tlic fifth WL discoNcrcd traces, about a fortnight old of a 
straj antelope whidi lio\\*c\*cr bad returned bj the same wa> 
it came from the ri\cr and in the eighth made the interesting 
discos erj of bones of tlic wild camel though thc> were now 
brittle and spong) In bajar no 3 b> wa\ of experiment we 
liad dug a well and found water at a depth of four feet plentj 
of it with a temperature of q 8 C or qo 6 Fahr though of 
an intensely bitter salt} taste Altliougli the ground waxs 
moist nglit up to the surface it was nowlicrc frozen owing to 
its ver} strong impregnation of salt 

On the 23rd Deccmbcrwcwcrc again awaikcncd byaaentable 
buran or black tempest but it came from the north north-east 
TIic sky xvas doudy and the atmosphere so laden with dust that 
the features of the landscape — if one ma} apply this desenption 
to that abode of desolation and torpor — became invisible at a 
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few hundred yards’ distance, and even those which were quite close 
to us appeared distorted and spectral owing to the haze We, 
the only human visitants that this fearful desert had ever known, 
were amazed that the drift-sand, which is wont to be shifted 
m enormous quantities by the tempests of spnng, had not 
long ago filled up these depressions and so raised them to the 
general level of the desert But, as a matter of fact, every 
mdividual gram of sand seems to travel along its predetermmed 
line with the same undeviatmg certainty with which the elec- 
trical current speeds through its wires It is the wind which guides 
them , and the wind, moving close to the earth’s surface, is 
compelled to accommodate itself to the relief of the dunes 
Hence, the sand which these wind storms sweep up before them is 
constrained to avoid the bare places, and to deposit itself upon 
the slopes of the dunes at their side 

As the day wore on, we several times travelled over soft sand, 
and two or three times, after crossmg one of the sandy isthmuses 
I have mentioned, failed to strike the next bayir But it soon 
became evident that we had got off the proper route, and in 
the haze were wandering astray on the broad isthmus or neck 
of sand between the two depressions We therefore came to a 
halt, and searched until we found the way back to the proper 
bayir 

The mnth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth of these depressions 
were cauldron-shaped, but so small that they gave us httle 
assistance, especially as they were threaded by a system of low 
dunes stretching from the north-east to the south-west For- 
tunately the sandy isthmuses which separated the bayirs lay 
very favourable for us, m that they mvanably offered an easy 
ascent, but a steep (33°) descent into the next following bapr 

After we traversed the twelfth ba5ar, matters began to look 
senous We spent a long time strugghng to the top of the 
next sandy lintel or isthmus, for the slope was exceptionally 
prolonged, and the camels kept stoppmg more frequently, but 
at last ve reached the culmmatmg crest, and were very agree- 
ably surpnsed at the prospect we saw before us Deep down 
below lay the thirteenth depression, its bottom entirely free 
from sand, and its farther end swallowed up m the haze It 
looked like helpmg us a good distance on our road In the 
middle of it were some solitary terraces of clay, honzontally 
disposed, which, when seen at a distance, resembled houses and 
walls Here, between two of these clay deposits, we halted for 
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tlic niglil ind dimng Ihc time the ctwking pan and kettles wxrc 
bubbling and boiling o\xr the firt u'c all sat croudung o\‘cr it 
After supper n^IiHc the Mus^iulmins were di'icussing the prospects 
for the next di\ I jolted down mj notes b) the light of a candle 
In order to make our fircav-ood hold out for the fortnight we 
rcstncted ourv:I\es to three billets for each encampment two 
for llic c\imng and one for the lollowang morning 

Dunng the night the storm subsided and when at daj break I 
pet pctl out of mj furs the moon wns still bathing our slumbenng 
camp in her siUcrv while sheen and the long-drawn breathing 
of tlic camels wras the onl> sound wliidi disturbed the silence 
It struck me that if the moon onl} posscsvxl the power to set and 
reflect in the wa^ man docs she would be not a little amaicd 
at the insignificant insects she saw groping their blind wa\ 
through that cacrlasting desert and wath boundless audacitj 
forang a passage across a part of the earth s surface where man 
w*as neser meant to put his foot And tlicn that night more 
tlian all nights again I rcalh envaed her her commanding position 
in the firmament for not onl) did it enable her to see a Jong 
waj across dial sand) ocean in the heart of Asia but it enabled 
her to look down upon m\ home in Uic far North wlntlicr m\ 
thoughts were just then drawn watli espeaal tenderness for it 
wais-^instmas E\c * 

Wearied as wt were with our strenuous mardi through the 
sand the daj before we all slept soundl) and the sun was already 
peeping o\cr the crests of the sand-dunes when I at length 
awoke Clouds and dust — both were gone as if b) magic, and 
(Iicsand) desert gIo>vcd all round us like a lasai flow TIic camels 
alwa)*s la) dosci) packed together for warmth s sake and their 
sharp-cut shadows were no^^ flung far out oxer tlic barren sofl 
And how strange a soil it was I Hardl) like the soil of earth 
more like the integument of vimc other planet 

Soon the camp awoke the baggage was arranged afresh 
though tlie thinning out had been so tliorouglil) done there 
was little else could be dispensed with for Parpi Dai FaisuUah 
and Khodai Verdi were now to return It was onginolly 
intended tliat Kurban also should accompany tlicm but he 
was such a cheerful pleasant fellow Clmstmas without him 
would ha\c been gloomy indeed and so lie received per 
mission to stay The men were as glad as I was it was os 
tliougli we were all under a spell Each of them wanted to 
accompany me through the desert 
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We gave the returning party two or three small lumps of ice, 
one billet of wood, and a few pieces of bread — not very sump- 
tuous fare for Christmas Eve ' But then they were to do the 
return journey m two stages, and were to make for the Seit-koU, 
the nearest pomt where water was to be obtained To know 
they were m safety was both a rehef to me and an advantage 
to the caravan Our supply of water would last longer now that 
there were six hves less dependent upon it On the other hand, 
our seven remammg camels would of course have heavier burdens 
to carry Yet these would grow hghter with each succeeding 
day, and nobody was permitted to nde until the loads became 
very sensibly less 

We rapidly traversed the remammg portion of the thirteenth 
ba3ar, which helped us well on the way The ground was 
granular, hard, and dry, and covered m places with a thin mcrus- 
tation of salt resembhng rune-frost, which crackled every tune 
we trod on it Upon digging eight or rune mches down we came 
upon a thick deposit of pure salt, evidently filling the bed of a 
desiccated salt-lake The margms and side-terraces of the 
depression, which were seldom more than seven feet high, were 
coated with a perfectly horizontal layer of yellowish red clay, 
some eight or nme mches thick, and as hard as a stone Under- 
neath the clay was dust, grey and loose, and sloping outwards 

Ba3nr no 14 was of a rudimentary character, and only gave 
us about one hundred yards that were free from sand , but the 
fifteenth was really a large one, and towards its lower end was 
bordered by terraces that called to mind the walls of Chmese 
fortresses At its south-western extremity it was shut m by a 
lofty isthmus of sand While the poor camels were toihng up 
this, the wmd arose agam m the north and soon packed the sky 
with heavy banks of cloud The sunshme had brought out 
the features of the country m sharp rehef , now, with its dis- 
appearance, the landscape appeared as gloomy as could be, and 
inspired m us a feehng of hopeless depression 

I led the way on foot, but failed to see any bayir on the othei 
side of the sandy penmsula , and, finally, mstead of the excep- 
tionally large ba3nr which I hoped for as a Chnstmas box, I 
discovered that I had missed my way, and was wandermg on 
another of those lU-omened promontories Nor shall I easily 
forget the feehng of vexed disappointment which came over me, 
when from the top of the steep dune, fuUy 200 feet high, on 
which I stood, I looked down into bajnr no 16, gaping like a 
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liiipc bhck awkinp i>ol dou-n below I or tlic bottom of it \\n^ 
moist nnd wet and educ'd all round b\ a narrow belt of salt 
l>c<ide< being «;hut In on c\cn ^dc li} loft\ sand-dunes It 
was like the mnutli of bell lt<eU Howc\cr after waiting until 
the cnn\“in came up I led the vrw down llu steep sand\ slope 
into the rci>cllmt pit at the Iwttom and tlicn on we struggled 
as best we might ktnjnng as much as possible to the outer 
margin wheroNpr it would l>ear us Ihit after 9I miles we had 
had enough and mnmpcd on the diim whicli terminated this 
hateful ba>ar on the south 

^ct no matter what the difliciilties of the da> s mardi had 
been c\or\l>odN s spmts rose the moment I commanded halt 
Tlien whilst Islam prepared m\ Kol near the fire Turdu Bai 
and (}rdck unloadM the camels placing tlic loads con\cmcnt 
for starting again the next morning After tlut the camels 
were tethered dose l>c<ide us the two billLts of wood were split 
up the fire made the pieces of icc put some into the pot and 
some into an iron p-ail to melt Meanwhile ( 3 rddc set about 
preparing the nee pudding Tlie water in whidi the nee was 
washed was afterwards given to the horse nnd the two dogs 
we could not afford to waste one drop If the camds did not 
grow too thirst) the suppl) wa> earned with us was enough to 
last fifteen da)'S and the wood enough to last deven 

I have never spent Christmas Eve amid gloomier or more 
desolate surroundings ^Tlic onl) thing in keeping with that 
season of gladness was the cold \\l however sat croudied 
together like bats in wantcr round Die mggardl) firc^ watdiing 
the last tin) blue flame or two which hopped above the embers 
Tlicn we wrapped our furs dose about us to take tlic sting out 
of the icy wind of the midwantcr night but the angd of Christmas 
went on post us although all our doors stood opened hospitably 
wade It was a desert Christmas and could not have been more 
dreary had we been at the North Pole 

OnQinstmasDa) theground was favourable and we travelled 
no less than ii| miles Bc)ond the Clinstmas pit came 
tlircc small bayirs followed b) a vcr> long one (no 20) whidi 
strctdicd almost exact!) due south for os far as we were able 
to see Being m the sliadc owing to the steep and lofty wall 
of sand— dose upon 300 feet high — whidi sliut in the bayir on 
tJic cast all its features were sharply defmed Its floor wois 
soft and shglitly moist and consisted of fine dark brown dost 
mingled witli salt without a single gram of sand m its composi 
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tion Had the east wind been the only wind which prevailed 
in that region, it would have been easy to understand the reason 
for this But our experience went to show that the prevalent 
winds during the winter months are the south and north winds , 
hence it is safe to infer that with time they will fill up aU these 
depressions The only part of the Takla-makan in which we 
found firm bare ground during our former journey of 1896 was 
on the side next the Khotan-dana, that is to say those parts 
of the desert which lay most exposed to the east wind 

In a bed of hard gypsum m bayir no 20 we observed the 
skeleton of a water-bird, which had succumbed whilst crossmg 
this ocean of sand, as well as a dead day-fly (Ephemens), which 
might well have utilised the bnef moments of its existence to 
better purpose than getting lost m that desert 

At the further end of the bayir we again entered upon deep 
sand, which steadily led upwards It is true there were two or three 
ba3ars down below by the side of our route, but they profited us 
nothing We meanwhile were marching along the culmmatmg 
crest of the promontory, where the sand-dunes, runmng north 
and south, sloped on the east at an angle of 16°, and on the west 
at an angle of 32° The reason we kept to the crest was because 
it was easier going, owing to the sand there bemg more tightly 
packed All the same the track was m several places so un- 
favourable that we were obhged to use our spades and cut steps 
for the heavily-laden camels Although every man of us was 
marchmg on foot to keep himself warm, we were all chilled to 
the bone by the cuttmg south wind, which met us m the teeth 
and never once slackened its energy We were here witnesses 
of the effect which the wmd has upon the summit of the dunes, 
m curlmg their crests over hke hanging plumes Everything 
was enshrouded m the yellowish grey haze The sand penetrated 
everywhere, until it got to our very skin, and gritted between our 
teeth when we brought them together Some grams of it even 
fell out of my old note-book when I wrote down these sentences, 
two-and-a-half years after the day on which I noted them down 

The men were begmmng to lose heart , but I qmeted their 
apprehensions, and assured them that they had nothmg to fear 
We encamped that night m a httle comer or angle between two 
lofty sand-dunes 

On the 26th December we traversed no less than eight ba5urs, 
but they were all small and gave us httle real help, for every 
time we went down mto one of them we had to climb up out 
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of it again It pained me to see how all this taxed the camels 
strength For the most part therefore v.'e marched on sand 
all on foot, except that I rode about a mile or so whilst traversing 
the harder soil of the ba)nrs In the small depressions that 
we were non tra\ersing we observed very distinctly vanous 
senes of concentnc rings or desiccation hues lihe those which 
are left round a pool as it dnes up 

Tlie sandy isthmuses which separated bayir from bayir con 
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tmued to grow higher and broader and of course encroached 
more and more upon the hard level groimd of the depressions 
themselv ea ^Vhen descending on their southern side, the camels 
used to stiffen their legs and let themselves dehberately shde 
down the steep slope The sand being loose, gave way under 
their feet and poured down like a cascade carrying the animals 
with it To this manoeuvre the camels soon grevr accustomed 
and Jeamt to balance themselves securely bemg no longer 
afraid of the dixzy crests of the sand-dunes Whether vaewed 
VOL I 18 
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from above or seen from below, the spectacle of the clumsy 
brutes ghssadmg down m that way was unspeakably funny 

Islam, my experienced desert pilot, generally led the way, 
endeavourmg as far as possible to steer a course that should keep 
our zigzag route at the same level At the top of every crest 
we stopped to look around us, m the perpetual hope of dis- 
covering a fresh ba3nr , but more frequently we were disappointed, 
and consequently were obhged to advance as best we could 
along the crests 

Upon reachmg Camp no VII , I was able to comfort my 
men with the assurance that we were now well half-way to the 
old bed of the Cherchen-dana, which, according to the map of 
the Russian traveller, Roborovsky, lay some 40 miles north of 
the river’s present bed We stdl had 2^ camel-loads of ice left, 
and that would suffice But there was ]ust a doubt as to whether 
our firewood would hold out , if it did not, we should have no 
opportunity to melt the ice We gave the camels the straw 
stuffing of one of the pack-saddles to eat 

On the 27th December we made an early start The men’s 
spirits were damped by the mtermmable desert , they thought it 
would be best to hasten on to more hospitable regions before our 
supphes ran too low During the past night the thermometer 
had fallen to —20° 0 C or — 4° o Fahr , and m the mommg when 
we started it stdl stood at — 18 C or - 0° 4 Fahr But there was 
a beautiful sunrise, and the sky was clear Yet ere the sun 
climbed very high above the honzon, the usual banks of clouds 
gathered and mtercepted his rays, thus keeping the earth cold 

A cup of hot tea and off I set, to lead the way After tra- 
versmg a considerable number of crests, I at length reached the 
culminating point of the isthmus, where I stopped to survey the 
country ahead of me, and examine it through my glass In the 
distance, m the direct hne of our march, I perceived a ba5ar, 
which at once arrested my attention, because of its unusual 
appearance , it was covered with httle black dots Cunous to 
know what they could mean, I burned down and was stdl furtlier 
astonished to discover kamish leaves lying on the slope, whither 
they had been blown by the wmd, as well as traces of some 
small rodent no bigger than a rat Upon getting lower do^vn 
and nearer to the bayir (no 30), I observed, to my delight, 
that there were reeds (kamish) m it, although dr}^ and shrivelled, 
and growing in thin, scattered bunches Besides this, I also 
discovered, a httle later, live 5'’ellow kamish, which I had faded 
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to oWnc Tt fii>l ouTnp to »l«i Ix'inp of the MmL colour ns tlic 
liiph clunrA which cto^wsI tl»c doprc*<ion diaponall) 

GhiWmrd b\ lhi‘‘ unc’;peclcd Mgu of hfc I w-ailcd till the 
caravan came up and joined me The men could not have been 
more delighted Ind thev feen paradiM? oj>en>ng Iwforc them 
and the cameK distended their nostril^ snifling pasture We 
called a counal of war Turdii Itai proposed to sta) where we 
Were and let the animals have 1 poinl fcid tlicv liad groum 
tired of Iivinc upon nothing Imt mai/c and during the Last dav 
or two had brought up what thev ate Hut on the supposition 
that tlie next Invar would K sui) more faviaunblc I <cnl on 
Islam Hai to reconnoitre whd<t the rest of us followed slowlv 
after Inm letting the camels Inovvx as thev tramped along 
Our pioneer signalled to «s to pti Ii on and we did <0 and tn 
camped in Invar no 31 althougli in point of fact tt w-as not 
real!) mucli iK-ttcr than tlie former one 

Tins vvas a mmt unexpected and asionishmg discovers — to 
come Ujton v'cgctation in tlie middk of the desert 70 or 80 miles 
from the nearest water It could not j>os<ibl) be an extreme 
outlier of the vargulable-bcU of tin Tanni for it was stparaicd 
from that nver in miles upon miles of the barrcnc-st sand and 
soil hcavalv impregnated with salt Nor could it in anv wav 
owe Its existence to the Oierdicn-dina for tint nver vvas still 
fto miles distant IVrhaps the nver Kara muran ma\ at one 
time or anotlier have flowed in tin din-clion Anvava\ we all 
took Irtish heart and tin immialiatc future presented itself m 
quite rosN colours 

We now giw lach camel a coupk of pailsful of water or 
about Gt gallons ilie ice being milted ov cr a fire of kamisli stalks 
and thc\ swallowed it like a cup of tia Tins made a big liolc 
in our icx supply but on the other hand it lightened tlie loads 
we had to cam 

At sunset we turned the camels loose to grarc Tlicn as long 
as the light lasted we galhired heaps of drj kamlsh and so 
wxrc able to economise with our wood for at an) rate that 
occasion 

Tlie sun set that evening with an unusual!) fine displnv of 
colour cfl’ects Tlie hcav'v clouds which all da) long had 
obsaircd the sk) parted asunder and revealed their upper sides 
— grc)ash vaolct edged with \i\ad gold — and their under sides 
a dun )cllow like the sand-dunes It wns os if the image of 
the desert vvaire reflected on the mirror of the sk) 



CHAPTER XVII 

IN THE HEART OF THE DESERT 

The disagreeable ^^eather still continued During the night of 
the 27th December, the thermometer sank to —21° 0 C or —5° 8 
Fahr When we awoke next morning the wind was blowing 
from the east, the countr}? was shrouded m haze, and the sky 
heavy with clouds, through which not one single ray of sun- 
shme succeeded m penetrating all day long We had chanced 
into the land of everlasting tvnhght, so that the opportunities 
I enjoyed during the journey of using my photographic 
apparatus, or making astronomical observations, were ex- 
tremely few As I expenenced the same sort of hazy weather 
when I was on the Kenya-dana in the vanter of 1896, I 
suppose it must be characteristic of the intenor of the Takla- 
makan Desert In such a haze ^mu are easily deceived as to 
distance You imagme the bayir you are just entermg will 
be a long one, because you are unable to see the farther end 
of it , but before you have advanced very far, the mclosmg 
sand-dunes rise up hke ghosts m your path The promontories 
immediately m front of you loom through the “ smoke ” 
of the dust hke far-off moimtain-chams In fact, you get so 
confused as to both distance and direction, that you do not 
know which way to go The wind was so piercmgly cold that 
nding was out of the question , it was much better to walk 
and lead the horse 

The arrangement of the sand still continued to be subject 
to the same laws, the desert bemg swept by a power which with 
sovereign energy had modelled into plastic forms the pecuhar 
volatile material that filled it, viz , that somethmg intermediate 
between land and water The shape of each mdimdual sand- 
dune was copied in the promontories, and repeated agam m the 
countless npples which crumpled its slopes The deepest part 
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of tlic hollow of the wi\*c * w'as ilwnj's dose to the base 
of the steep sheltered side of the dune and this W'as true 
al«o of the Imnrs the most developed form of the hollow 
of the wave ’’ Tlic desert sand after being originallj ground 
out of the liard granite mountains n. compelled to obc) the 
same laws as the hlglilj unstable water It breaks into waves 
as docs the heavang ocean and hkc the ocean it keeps moving 
unccasinglj onwards onh at a much slower pace 

In Ixavar no 33 I wns able to ndc on a good distance ahead 
and was led to do so b) a certain black object I saw rising 
above the diad and wathtred kamish Tins last was seldom 
more than eight or nine inches high and had the appearance 
of having been grared off \et that was not the ease the 
reeds had onl\ begun to droop (and thej would cvcntuallj die) 
after their roots failed to reach the ground waiter below The 
black object which <0 grcatlv excited m) cunositj turned 
out to be a tamarisk the first we liad seen for several days 
It was still maintaining a preeanous hold upon life but round 
about laj Us bouglis and branches long since dead Tlicsc 
howcvxT made a welcome addition to our suppl> of fuel 

I rode on for jet another hour without seeing tlic end of 
this fncndlj bajar or of the kamish either Tins last was 
stni living liad even a tinge of green in U sometimes especially 
dose to the dnft-sand but it was quite dead on the level 
dust ground It almost looked as if sand was necessary 

for its wdfarc or helped to preserve it alive I saw no more 

tamansks and so upon rcndiing a spot where the kamish wais 
thicker and furnished some protection from iJic wand I dis- 
mounted tethered mj horse and kindled a little fire 

It was quite dusk when the caravan came up Here 
we lost our first camel a magnificent mole tlie best of the 
fifteen which had tramped all the vvaj from Kashgar For 
the last four daj-s he had been unwell and therefore travelled 
slower than usual indeed he had refused to cat anjdhuig 
ever since we started from the Tana bagladi k6ll Turdu Bai 
shed tears He was extraordinarily fond of camels and 
always found something to do for them long after the other 
men were resting beside the fire This big fine fellow did not 
however die from weariness or want of food hke so many of 
his successors Tlic llussulraans sold Khoda kasseh vdrdi 1 
God gave him an illness and no doubt his death would 
have been just as inevitable had he been graxing on the Tarim 
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steppes instead of trudging wutli us through the desert AU 
the other nine camels were keepmg wonderfully weU, and yet 
it was the nmth day smce we started In my former ]oumey 
across the Takla-makan it was precisely on the nmth day that 
I was forced to abandon my two men, four of the camels, and 
the whole of my baggage , but then we suffered terribly from 
both heat and thirst Now, however, we were chilled to the 
bone, owing to the mtense cold, and had an abundance of 
water 

We had now reached that stage m a desert ]Oumey at which 
the difficulties lay behmd us, and our attention was mainly 
directed to the discovery and observation of fresh signs of hfe 
and the presence of water Leavmg behmd us these the first 
kanush and tamarisk we had seen, we marched on m the same 
long bayir (no 33), with the high steep wall of sand on our 
left Every now and agam a low tongue of sand projected 
from the right, but after each such headland the ba3ur opened 
out agam, and pointed on and on like a dry river-bed caiA^’ed 
between the lofty sand-dunes The ground was patterned 
m every direction by the tracks of hares , and here also we 
observed the foot-prmts of foxes Shortly afterwards we 
came across a few steppe plants, clumps of grass, and chtggeh, 
a variety of rush very common m the Lop country At length 
there appeared also more tamarisks, some of them fresh and 
elastic, others dead, and stdl restmg on their characteristic 
root-mounds 

The gomg was all that could be desued, for the ground was 
level ^Vho would have supposed we should be so favoured 
m the heart of that vast desert ^ But it blew so hard from the 
east, that I was sometimes obhged to dismount and walk, to 
prevent my hands and feet from gettmg frozen At last I 
reached the end of this very helpful bayir, and found it termin- 
ated m an exceptionally high isthmus of sand As the ground 
just below it was the lowest level throughout the bayir, and 
seemed to mdicate that the “ ground water ” was not very 
far dovm, I collected an armful of dry tamarisk branches, and 
made a fire, and then waited for the others to come up Islam 
and Ordek at once set to work and dug a well, while Turdu Bai 
looked after the camels, and Kurban collected more fuel 
We reached water at a depth of 4^ feet , it was almost per- 
fectly fresh, and had a temperature of 8° 2 C or 46° 8 Fahr , 
but trickled out desperately slowly That evening we gave 
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tu-o of tljL ranicU thur f«Jl quintit\ mmclj Inlf n-dozcn 
fjuclKCt^ful of \\“ilt.r nch 

Hcncx. \VL w'crc now implx provided with c\*cr}ilung w*c 
needed — welter firewood nnd grizing for tlic animils It 
W 15 1 vmtiblc oi«i^ in the hcirt of the dcjicrt We kept two 
big firc< blaring nil the ev'cning and their red ghre phj*cd upon 
the tops of the dunc< from winch the dnft ‘eind came pounng 
over u*; like nin a. it wis ciughl up b\ the wind Tlic men 
when following in m\ foot^Up> hid come across >ct anotlicr 
encouraging sign tint wi wtre g<.tling into better regions 
namcK n large bhek wolf which flL“d over the sand-dunes 
we^tw"iids 

Tins da\ s rest was licirtilv wclcomt to both men and 
animals Tlit men hid for tin mot part travelled on foot 
the camels hid borne hcavv loads and we all Miffcrcd more than 
usual from the cold and the wand becuLM. waj had not sufficient 
fia-wood to wnrm oui>c1vi*n watli \\c made our camp as 
comfortable as circumstances would allow b\ converting the 
white felt carpet winch was gcmrallv laid underneath mj 
bed into a make -shift tent and propping it up with two or 
three tamarisk bnnclies Tliu* sbclurcd us against the storm 
winch raged all dav and nl*o allowed me to have a big fire 
Tlic men protected thcmsclva^ m a similar manner 

In the morning the water which had gathered in the bottom 
of our well was frozen nnd the larth we had flung out of it 
as Iiard as a stone Each camel drank not less than nine 
bucketsful twx) of them even drank eleven >ou could actuall) 
sec tlicir skins swelling out as thej gulped the fluid down 
This wrought a remarkable change in their spints Thc> grew 
quite livcl) and began to )ump about and pla) and after 
wards ate awaj cagcrlj at the thin patclics of kamish Now 
cunousl) enough wliilst dose to tlic ground the storm blew 
from the cast Inghcr up m the skj masses of black doud were 
dnfting from the west to tlic cast The last daj of the eighteen 
hundreds — tiiat Is the last daj of the j’car 1899 — looked quite 
promising even before it was fullj light for I noticed the stars 
beaming down upon our bivouac while tlic tamarisk mounds 
stood out hkc black phantoms However when we w'ere 
making rcad^ for tlic start the weather again came on as thick 
as cv'er That wmter was characterised by bright still mghts 
and windy doudy days which made the earth all the colder 

The caravTin quite distinguished itsdf that day by doing 15 
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miles, the longest day’s march dunng the whole of that desert 
journey Although one of the camels had perished, their 
burdens were now so small that the men were allowed to nde 
m turns, especially as the ground was for the most part level 
and firm along the bottoms of the successive bayirs 

There was still vegetation m ba3urs nos 34, 35 and 36, but 
the tamansks were less frequent From the neck of sand 
which bordered the southern end of the last of these depres- 
sions, a bayir extended towards the south-east, but as it did 
not coincide vnth the direction m which we wanted to go, we 
left it on the left hand I saw the men considered it a mistake 
not to follow it, mstead of striking off as we did for a Ingh pass 
to the south-south- west Nevertheless, I was as much sur- 
prised as they were, when we reached the top of the pass or 
isthmus and looked dowm mto ba3nr no 37, for it was broad 
and open hke a field, qmte different from the inclosed areas 
which its predecessors were The pass that bounded it on 
the south resembled a very low “ threshold ” or cross-ndge, and 
beyond it we were unable to perceive an3?^ sand, a fact I attn- 
buted to the great distance and the thickness of the atmosphere 

Ba3ar no 38 was equally extensive, and just as open as 
no 37 It seemed as if some imnsible hand had ploughed a 
gigantic furrow through the desert on purpose to serve as a 
track for our caravan We encamped near its beginning, at 
a spot where there was plent3)' of good fuel Islam wanted to 
use up our last camel-load of wood , but Turdu Bai, hke a 
prudent general, proposed to take it just one day longer — 
a \er3'’ wise suggestion 

Here ve were then, that stiU and quiet New Year’s Eve, en- 
camped around two fires, under the open sk3'’, and m a locality 
that was as peaceful as an3^ forgotten grave beside an unused 
track m the heart of Asia Our fnends did not know where w'e 
w’crc The people w^e had left behind at Tura-sallgan-uy w^ere no 
doubt uncas3’’ about us, espcciall3'- since their imaginations had 
been excited b3' Islam’s sensational descriptions of our former 
joiirnc3’’ across the desert m 1896, now no doubt enhanced by 
tlie account winch Parpi Bai would be able to give them of tlie 
fir^t three or four da3s’ march of this present journe3^ The 
Co'^^ack'^ saw for themsehes what ‘^ort of a countr3' la3^ before 
Us m the reconnaissances the3’ took part in, and afterwards 
admitted thev were afraid we should find e\er3' road] barred 
b\ the «and, and should perish of thirst, weariness, and cold 
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M\ four compnnion< admitted lEo lint until that 'iftcmoon 
when for the fir<t lime ut came \nthin rcx^^onablc sight of n 
liapp\ termination of the joiimca thL\ had been filled with 
anxict\ Tlic\ could not liowcxer understand how I w-as 
abk to determine with such accuracy the distance to Tatran 
I suppo<o tlic\ thought m\ promises and assurances were 
simpl\ <0 man\ well meant attempts to alLaj their fears 
If the first da) in the new \*car to sa\ nothing of the ne^v 
centun could in an) w*aa be taken as an augur) or prognos- 
tication of the future then iti all consaence the ist of Januar\ 
1900 was as full of glooms forelxxlings m it wrll could be 
Tlic sk\ was hung with a black shroud and there was not a single 
glimpse of the red promises of morning \t sesajn o clock the 
temperature stood at - 15*0 C or 5 o Fahr and when I arose 
and dressed it was thanks to the big hrt c\cn warmer still 
Tlic onl\ arcumstance wliicli m an\ degree inspired us with Nesv 
\iars feelings was that ba)ar no 38 seemed to extend to a 
\nst distance and we siart^ with buo\-ant slips Tlic men 
c\cn fed them^clees with the foolish hope that thus was the 
beginning of the steppes which stretched down to the bank 
of the Chcrchcn«<Jana \cgctation still continued scanty — 
an occasional clump of grass a few stalks of kamish or a 
tamansk In tlic sand\ soil were a number of small holes be- 
longing to a speocs of rat which the names called Sijghttghan 
Upon reaching the isthmus whicli clo^ this ba)'ir on the 
^uth we started to cross it at its lowest part thinking it was 
quite narrow but m this we dccciaed oursclv-es for it wais 
the broadest we had )‘ct encountered and continued to increase 
in height 05 we adiamccd until at last it merged gradually 
into a lab)Tinth of big sand-dunes 

\sccnding to the highest point in the \aanit) we searched 
111 \ain for the next ba)’ir but this peculiar formation appeared 
to ha\*e nmv come to an end As far as our gaze was able to 
penetrate southwards the desert ocean predominated m every 
quarter tlie lofty nwiIIs of sand which Iiad hitherto been on 
our left hand Iikc%N'isc came to an end and there werv no longer 
any depressions — m a word the architecture of the desert had 
oil at once changed though fortunately for us the dunes still 
continued to run north and south 

Up to this point we had made admirable progress we had 
been like ships threadmg the sea weed and dnft ice in smooth 
water now we passed out mto tlie open sea again The w’aves 
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of our “ sea ” were as high as houses, and we crawled along 
at a desperately slow pace, up and down, up and down, over the 
heavy dunes, hist one camel stumbling and falling, and then 
another, and every time one did so, we had to unload the 
animal, get him up on his feet again, and reload him Vege- 
tation had now almost entirely ceased I once more began to 
suspect that the oasis we had just crossed belonged to an 
extreme outlying bed of the Kara-muran If that was the case, 
we might make up our minds to some exceedingly difficult 
countr}'’ before we came m touch with the Cherchen-dana 
Eastwards m the far distance there appeared what looked 
like a continuation of the depressions, but the}?’ did not run 
m the direction m which w^e wanted to travel Towards the 
south the elevations seemed to have been levelled down, 
with the exception of an occasional dommatmg dune \vith a sharp 
crest In other words, the honzon line resembled a saw-blade 
with a notched edge Occasionally a dead tamarisk came into 
view% perched on the top of its root-mound, amongst the sand- 
dunes, but the distances between them grew greater and 
greater Hence, upon reaching a hvmg tamarisk, with a htter 
of dead branches and some kamish about its feet, we halted, 
after a toilsome march of only 8^ miles 

Upon awakemng at daybreak, on the mommg of the 2 nd 
January, I found we were enveloped on all sides by a perfect 
winter scene It was snowmg softly, the ground was perfectly 
white, and the dunes were mdistmguishable from stupendous 
snow-drifts, every vestige of sand bemg smothered out of 
sight Islam had thoughtfully spread a cloth over my box, 
for as usual I left my instruments and note-books lymg on its 
hd the mght before It was stiU only half-hght when the 
fire was kindled m front of my bed, and the faUmg snow ghstened 
and sparkled like diamonds agamst the background of its flames 
For it was descendmg, not m the usual form of soft flakes, but 
m dehcate crystals, as though it were nme-frost Dunng the 
first few hours of that day’s march the landscape was bhnd- 
mgly white m every direction This was the first time I had 
ever seen the sand-dunes of the desert m this unusual attire, 
this funereal winding-sheet, and its effect was to enhance stiU 
more their corpse-like nakedness and desolation But as the 
mommg wore on, the slopes looking towards the south threw 
off the thm covering of snow, and shortly after noon the 
dechvities on the other side also resumed their usual yellow 
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lnnc< tiniU all llnl mnnimtl of the* <nnu u-a*. a tm\ ^tnp 

in Ibr boltom'i of (hr IioIIown 

Tlic <an(l continurt! ti innr<* and more diflicnlt and 
no InWr apprirrt! lo ra^c mir plodding ff>ol<.lrp> it wn*. 
Mnd <.intl rxmavhrrr Tlir ««tccp Ijrlirrcal idrs of tlic *wind 
dnnt-' IooVmI nou tou^td tli*' otitli a** well a< toward llic 
wr*t pomtmp in ihr fict of llirtr Ixanp two of dnne^ 

intcrrtix mq onr annthtf anti *^0 fnrmlnq n nciwrtrk flic 
nir<))r^ of wlnrh war Innq iqn ^lndctl up It wa^ cndcnl 
flir wand wrtr l^^^ irtulir tiMr than in the northern half of 
th*' doM-Ti It wa a p<»^! thinq \\r thd not •Jtart from the 
•^ith should ne\-Tf hiw pot thtt>uqh hut hould haar 

!»a*n crrmp^llal to turn luch for no fiia however larqr would 
have ahlr to pKin* fir tlinniqli the Inrr with whirh 

diinnq that wanirr the aimtr-phrrr w is mtcrminqlal 

At four Oflf*fk in the afiotioon it !)^m to now and 
till' time the nmr eamr d mat thick anti fa<t We wrre 
caadmlU not tl ximed tt |»rn h for want of water It was 
a regular 'n m toim dtiven li^fotr a south'*oulh wot pah 
Wliat a diffamer from the and ttrnns of llir Takka makin 1 
In half an hour the eniinifa wn like a white ►hctt the 
cloud war iMilinq thar nmva drafiaio o low dnwai a< 
actuallv to loneh th'* pftmntl Tlien d mai came the Iwahpht 
mpulfinp the cluo> of sand and snow and wi N*p»n to look 
alxnit for n «;k) 1 whrrr wr cotiM tie the eamtis for the nipht 
At Icnptli we oWranl nlwtit one mile ahead of us a black 
point and for it wr rr*oIvcd t»> make let the cost Ik what it 
rnipht Ncvathclr^s it took ns a pood hour to pet there 
and was pitcli dark wlum we amval Tin black object 
proved to be a taman k and lK**idt it v\t found some fuil 

Tlic falimp snow did not st/rlc apainsi the flames of our 
fire it was convarrtrd into steam before ever It readied them 
but It left more perceptible tracts on m\ nolc-l>ook Hv tliis 
the ordinary oa^s had cnlircK ceased and wherever the 
c}c turned tlicrc wns notlimp but sand barren sand v-cllow 
sand For a couple of hours or so we followed the tracks of 
two foxes an older one going north and a fresher one 
showing tliat the creature lind returned to the Chcrdicn 
dana Wluat was lie looking for in the desert ? SurcU he 
could find a more fruitful field for Ins predator} instincts nearer 
the nver 

Ordek fdt ill at ease in this weird ocean of desolation 
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it seemed to him to be without boundaries, without termina- 
tion , the sun never shone there , and with each succeeding 
day we apparently got deeper and deeper entangled m the 
hopeless labyrmth of sand-dunes And he began to talk with 
ecstasy of the banks of the Tanm, of its lakes, its canoes, and 
its fishing-grounds as of a paradise to which he would never 
return He talked of the swans, those celestial and sensitive 
birds, which haunt the lakes of his native land 

The camels were now beginning to show the effects of the 
]oumey, and we felt it was necessary to give them a day’s rest 
We again dug for water, and found it at a depth of 3|- feet , 
it had a faintly bitter flavour Besides this, we had of course 
the snow The ground was frozen to the depth of 13 mches 
It snowed all day long, m thick bhndmg flakes, which hissed 
and sizzled when they feU upon the fire The men made httle 
explonng tnps m the vicmity, and in the evenmg Turdu Bai 
came back with two big camel-loads of firewood, which he 
had gathered close by I was almost dead-beat with weari- 
ness, and lay and read aU day long m the imdst of the snow- 
storm, the flakes droppmg upon the paper I held m my hand, 
so that I had to keep shaking it, to prevent them from covermg 
the words'll actually wanted to read Even at mid-day it 
was only half-hght, so that m the murky atmosphere, sand- 
dunes, earth, and sky all melted together into one confused 
blend of whirling whiteness It was stiU snowing last thing 
at night, when the sparks from the fire leapt up as if to en- 
counter the snow-flakes, and turned them mto water-drops, 
which flashed on the night hke sprays of glowmg iron 

Considering that the thermometer feU to — 30° i C — or 22° 2 
Fahr dunng the night, it was a bit cool for sleeping out in the 
open air , while at seven m the morning it was stiU — 27° o C or 

— 16° 6 Fahr , and when I got up at half-past eight, no less than 

— 24° C or —11° 2 Fahr Decidedly cold that for a dressing- 
room, for I always made it a practice to take off my clothes 
and sleep in niglit-attire The worst part about it was washing 
and dressing wuth a temperature of 30“^ o C or 86° o Fahr on 
the fire side of 3mu, and a temperature of —30° o C or— 22° 0 
Fahr on the other side of you It continued snowang e\ery 
bit as heawty all night, and in the morning, when I aw'okc, 

I w as completely covered up, so that Islam had to fetch a spade 
and kamish broom to get me out But the snow^ had helped 
to retain the heat inside my nest, so that I did not feel the cold 
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How-cxtt I \\“is more comfoml»lc after I had struggled into m) 
clothes and sat dnnking mj Ici beside llic fire with a warm 
fur coat about m\ shoulders 

It was «;tni snowing, and snowed on and on all daj The 
Ihcrmometcr nc\cr rose nbo\c — C or 8 6 Fahr which 
IS far from pleasant when the wind blows straight into \aDur 
face with a keen cutting edge to it As some compensation 
for this tlic ground was not altogether unfa\*ourable We 
were frcqucntl) able to make detours round the worst sand 
dunes and before the da\ was o\cr we once more came into 
a stnng of small ba\ars whicli ran south south-east and were 
filled with sand In one of these no ^3 we encamped for 
the night although there was not a scrap of fuel of an\ des- 
cription but we still earned with us half a camel load of 
our onginal suppK and let the consequences be what thej 
might we tnuU Iia\*c 1 fire lliat night for we wa^rc all htcralK 
stiff with cold Tlic snow was umblc to remain long on the 
slopes and dccli\ities which faced south because of the npiditj 
with which it c\*aporatcd Dut il dung to tliosc windi heed 
north and li\ some indies thick in the bottoms of the depres- 
sions lienee ujxan looking northwards the country was 
almost cNcrjavhcrc an expanse of bare sand but upon looking 
south nothing but snow 

At last then the black douds winch had oaerhung the desert 
c\*cr since we started had been induced to part with their 
contents All night long between the ^tli and the 5tli of 
Januarj the snow went on foiling falling os Softlj as waxil 
and m the morning c\cn the places wlicrc the fires had been 
were buned under snow n\*crjtlung we wanted single 

thing we possessed in fact had to be fished out from under 
ncalh this soft white co\*crIct The camels also were snowed 
up and trul) picturesque they looked in their bc-powdered 
wig? like great lords of the GostaWan (or Georgian) penod 
writh little snow wreaths at their backs and tinj lades 
m their peaked beards and round their moutlis At nine 
o dock it deared up a little alUiough tlio fine snow needles 
still continued to flash their bnghtly glinting facets in the 
sunshine, Howc\cr it was nothing more than a temporary 
lull for at tlic end of a couple of hours br so it began to snow 
again ^Vhcn tlic camels movxd tlic snoiv crunched \vith 
quite a wintry sound under their feet 

By this every speck of sand had once more vanished from 
VOL I 19 
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sight During the morning the steep slopes, winch were 
turned towards the w'est, la}^ m the shade, and presented a 
magnificent spectacle, wuth their several nuances of steel- 
blue, the shades var3ung wnth the steepness, w^hile above them 
glittered the white domes of the sand-dunes bnUiantl}’’ hghted 
by the ra^^s of the sun 

The high sandy promontones bore a stnkmg resemblance 
to the crest of a mountain-chain clothed wnth perpetual snow' 

I fancied I had before me a reproduction m miniature of the 
Trans- Alai, wuth Peak Kaufmann the pale blue colouring 
w'as precisel}^ the same The extent and brightness of the 
snow w ere ver^?’ tr3nng to the eyes, although I wore double snow'- 
spectacles, and every one of the men had smoked glasses Yet 
the atmospliere w^as nothing like so clear as it is m the moun- 
tains on bright da3^s It was too full of snow^ cr3^stals to admit 
of our distinguishing contours and shapes at more than half- 
a-mile aw'a3’’ Be3^ond that evei^dhmg w'as mantled b3'’ the 
opaque blurr of the falling snow' And so far it w'as an advantage, 
for the ground immediately in front of us w'as not ver3'- favour- 
able — mountains of sand growing continual^' higher, not a 
])citch of natn e soil as big as a square yard in area, no vegetation 
living or dead 

During the course of the day the snow show'ed certain 
\ariations Notwithstanding the rate at which it melted and 
e\ aporatcd, it grew' deeper the further w'e advanced tow'ards 
the south, this being a natural consequence of our nearer 
approximation to the mountains Sometimes there was a 
crust ujion the snow, so hard that it would have been possible 
to ‘:kate ujion it for long stretches together Who would have 
bt*he\('d that such a thing could be jiossiblc in the desert ’ 
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vimr frjtyrrs iliMiqli if anvihmr r.in ^rtif 

vvliat lnflirf (hi iIh* Ihr pmind i litll'’ towird 

iIk- ‘-'nj!)i 'll inv ralr ur Ind i lit wid'f otjtlool, in llir 
cipjvnjir difrfti *n Tlir fimpmr omm 1 wr lint niRhl 

U 1 (Itr WT T'l Mr Ijirl |i|ll)rtl<> Ill*l llini I\ A ITlrfr linff’ in tfjr 
v.intl m 1 |»>ll nlirtr n t «»nr inclr M ul*' of |rif of 

Vr;;T-talfnfi tn fir •urrti ;in\’nhrfr Tfjr !rm|>rt4ttlfr f I m\ f*r<| 
ui n iflv - *n oT w o I jfit uJirn I rtrjii into it intI I 

hill to ujit jMljrtillv f<kr mr Iilllr iinir t«rf inv limfr* lu tinu 
in*! ihr I l(v>! to tir<nlitr lr-|oir I f( tin*! mrjn monijli lo ♦.top 
up all ihr IiflrN and ftrVKf-N tlif'mcl) wlnrli lljr cold mphl 
ur j^ritatril It dif I 'll!! lo ♦frrp tiiit niqlit nn irmunt 
nf liir fTiid ant! ihr um*! an*! in flir m* ininR wr lud notlnnc 
Mitli wliK'li In rmnlial ifirvr rnl r\rT^»l a Innillul of rhi|r» 
int! rit-n thru ihr I|] nnnmrtrt ir^n inrtl tvrr ^ dr^^rrx of 
fjir.1 Cl 71ir rnrn irirti ii Lrr]) l!jrmwl\-r\ M-trm f)\ 

Ivins in 1 lump ill 1»*c^llrt Tlirv wi-tr la 1 IfTvins Iwart m ihiv 
dun unnl connltv vr Mrir Mr nhiji-wiumv jimrlnttnK 
inl‘» a ^4n !v plin! nf ihr fmll id Mnihrr Uirtli 

It M-a Irn o<l<»rJ ({}<• foltonins mtitninc l>r|otT wc v^ttr 
nfhrirnth tluMnl lormlimir i»uf tramj» artr^ Ihr^r sinnp* 
hdS Ilf fntt'TTiunqlnl ind am! now Tlir atmmphrrr was 
howmrr tmi3rl.ihlv cirjr ind tirn* wr ohtainnl onr first 
phmps^ of thr rTUtrfrno>i chain nf llir ptrat Kwrn Inn s\*strtn 
mmrlv thr fantfr <'f ToV.hiir-iIiv'an To Ihr nofth the 
wa pure an<I Itlur fmt lo thr <outh it was strnhrd with 
hrtv white cJmids vrn oftm vrircc distinpm hahlr from tlic 
tops of (hr now-cnvrtrtl vin<I-<limr> mi tint thr litter Ind 
ihr appranner of mrfpinK mio Irvrl ^nm\ field winch led 
difrctl) up inlo thr fU) 

^I^anw)nlr from tlir top of a nrigld)OunnK Mnd-ilune I 
midr 1 wrlconir disrovrrv Will! t rximininp the Iionron 
with m\ field fila s I caught ffslit nwav tow-ird the snulh 
cast id i^methinK which looked like hlick stumjis jirojectinp 
tlirouRh the <nm\ tlint could mein nnl> one tiling— a dead 
forest Although the jilacc where. I mw it la) n little off our 
line of mardi I ordereil the men to make for it and that 
night we encamped amid a grove of dcid and withered 
I»aplarB 

Tlie men set lo work with quickened imerg) and fresli 
courage Shovelling nwa) the snow the) begin to pi) tlieir 
axes ond \cr\ soon hid several pfles of wood read) for kindling 
\0L I 19* 
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One huge poplar close to the camp was too big to be felled, 
so we set fire to it as it stood, and let it bum — a gigantic 
torch lighting up the white pall of the desert Another poplar, 
with a hoUow trunk, was flung across my fire, and the flames 
roared through it, as though it had been a funnel It glowed, 
it crackled The flames lit up the interior, makmg it gleam 
hke rubies, until the bark burst, and curled and withered under 
the fierce advance of the devourmg element Gigantic columns 
of smoke soared up as if to greet the moon, which now for the 
first time for many days emerged from behind the screen of 
clouds That mght my men outwitted the cold They dug 
holes m the sand, filled them with hot ashes, shovelled the 
sand back agam, and slept on the top of it For the last two 
or three da5rs the camels had had nothing to eat, and there 
had been nothmg to give the dogs except bread On the other 
hand, we had no lack of water, for the ground was every- 
where covered with snow to the depth of eight or a dozen 
inches 

The next day, the 8th of January, hberated us from the 
ban of that ghastly desert Before we started, I comforted 
my men with the promise that they should sleep that night 
on the bank of the Cherchen-daria We did not trouble to 
carry firewood wth us, for we perceived other dead trees some 
distance ahead Yet as we advanced, these grew fewer , 
however, before we lost sight of them altogether, we collected 
enough wood to make a camel-load Upon reaching the top 
of a dommatmg sand-dune, I noted, towards the south-east, 
the first indication that we were approaching our goal, namely, 
a dark line on the horizon, contrasting very sharply against 
the universal sheet of snow It could only be the belt of forest 
which bordered the Cherchen-daria 

An hour’s march brought us to the first tamarisk cones 
The dividing line between the desert and the forest was ex- 
tremel}^ abrupt Not a bush marked the transition , the 
last slope of the sand-dunes swept straight dovai to the foot 
of the trees The tamarisks stood so close together, that we 
had some difficulty m threading the narrow, winding avenues 
which formed the onl}^ pathwa^^s through them 

The men v anted to stop in a gro\ e of mature poplars, where 
there was a supcrfluitv of everything w’C wanted , but I assiiicd 
them, that if only they would ha\c patience a little longer, 
we ‘should be able to encamp on the rner bank itself Another 
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qinrtcr of 'll! hour brought ns to the road uliicli leads from 
Chcrchcn to the Lop country where new made tracks of cattle 
and sliccp were \’isiblc m the snow Tollowing tint road a 
short distance we came to the n\cr bank and there pitched our 
camp on a little hill o\cTlooklng the stream which was here 
some 350 feet wide and cox-cred \nth ice It was quite a 
pleasure to rest at the foot of these big trees and enjoj the 
beautiful new Tlic mountains stood out sharp and clear 
and the snoxv sparkled in the moonshine But the best sight 
of all was to sec our six camels and one horse revelling amongst 
the reed beds and well liad thc\ deserved their feast My 
men were amazed that I was able to calculate the distance 
almost to a ^ulaish (fathom) and declared tliat thej would 
now without a moments hesitation follow me wherever I 
chose to lead them 

\ccording to m) former mip (see Petermanns MUfetlungai 
Erginzungsheft No 131) the distance between the point where 
we struck the Chcrchcn*dana and the point where we left the 
Tnnm at Tana bagladi kdll was 177 miles According to the 
measurements which I made dunng the march just con 
eluded It amounted to 176! miles which is as great a degree 
of accurac) as can be expected over such ground 

T had thus succeeded m crossmg the broad Desert of Cher 
chen at the cost of onlj one camel and without putting an 
undue strain upon the otlicrs whlcli were all m good condition 
The highest sand we encountered was in the north but the 
most diEBcult in the south owing to the fact that W'c were unable 
to get round the dunes The happy issue of the expedition 
was due to the unexpected occurrence of the bayirs which 
earned us over twri-thlrds of the distance and to the arcum 
stance that we hit upon water fuel and fodder (kamish) in 
the middle of the desert WTiat led me to attempt this long 
and dangerous expedition through the desert vras that on older 
edition of the map of the Russian General Staff dealmg with 
the region south of the Siberian frontier showed a road crossmg 
this desert from Tatran to a pomt a httle to the wiat of Karaul 
I considered that it would not be marked on the map unless 
there existed some warrant for it and I am now of opimon 
that it IS not impossible some such road may have run m that 
direction m former times 

The camels well deserved a day off amongst this 
luxunant pasture and it suited excellently for I wanted to 
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mcnt while mj men were accommodated m an outer one- 
Tins was the first occasion and one of tlic \*cry few occasions 
on whidi during the whole of this joumcj tlirough the heart 
of A*;!! I slept under a house-roof 

At Chcrchcn which had grown into a place of about 500 
families wx rested from tlic 12th to the 15th of January 
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\ 1"\V0 HUNDRED MILES RIDE IN FIFTY DEGREES OF FROST 

Tales about toMTis and treasure said to be buned m the desert 
\\ ere incessantly being repeated to me, more especially a tradition 
about an ancient cit}’’ supposed to lie near Andereh-terem, lOO 
miles west of Cherchen But although I questioned the natives 
exhaustively, I v as unable to obtain an}^ definite or trustworthy 
information about it They were afraid I should go to the place 
and disco\ er all the gold which their wild imaginations depicted 
as l 3 nng hidden underneath the sand-dunes It was, howe\er, 
part of tlieir tradition that the ancient town m question was 
haunted b}’’ ghosts, and — what is certainly strange — that it 
N\as a city which travelled One man told me he had actually 
been to Andereh-terem, and seen a cylmdncal tovei of blue 
potter} , ten fathoms high, but it looked so strange and mystenous 
that he had not dared to approach it Afterwards, having 
rcco\ercd his courage, he went back firmly resolved to look 
for the gold that was inside it , but when he armed at the place, 
behold' the tower had disappeared He could not, therefore, 
undertake to guide me to the spot, for he was con\mced, that 
tlic tower shifted about o\cr the desert, and would onh mock 
all our ondea\ours to find it 

Xow, as it happened, the icgion between Cherchen and 
Andorth was one of the few distncts of East Turkestan which 
1 had not hitherto Msited Hence, I resohed to make a tnp 
to the latter place, although it meant a forced ride of o\er 200 
miU > thf re and back In addition to the guide whom the b(“g 
• ninpelUd to go with im*, I took three other men. nanuh, 

< irtlel , Kurban, and Mollah Sliah, the last-narntd an inhabitant 
of riu Kht n, who aeconijMuicd Eitiled.de m his journe\ through 
lih t 1 bought thn e m w hor- .iiid lured .moth' t llir<* to 

< irte out K lorupng^ Elam B ti md 1 urdti li u 1 1* ft h hind 
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to look after the camels and my little white horse and the dog 
Dovlet 11 The other dog Yolldash I took with me 

But before I quitted Cherchen I was destined to have a 
great pleasure On the morning of the 13th one of Consul 
Petrovsky’s }ighits amved from Kashgar namely Musa, the 
man who acted as my interpreter of Chmese at Khotan m i8q6 
He brought with him a well filled post bag and I need not 
say I spent some right pleasant hoars m devouring the con 
tents of the letters and newspapers which it contamed. How 
the man managed to find me so readily is to this very day a 
puzzle to me for it had been agreed between myself and Consul 



Petrovsky that the couriers were to travel to the Lop country 
ltd Aksu — that is to the north of the great desert but Musa 
declared that he knew it m himself that I should be to the 
south of it Islam Bai let drop hmts about Musa, having a s\veet 
heart m Kenya and it was the desire to see her which brought 
him that way round If it was so, I give the girl my unadulterated 
blessing Had Musa amved two days earher I should not have 
got my letters until I returned to Tura-saDgan uy near Yanghi 
k6ll for neither the beg nor anjbody else m Cherchen had the 
least idea that we were likely to emerge from the desert and so 
Musa would have contmncd his ride to the east. 

We began our little tnp of over 200 rafles on the morning 
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of the i6th January, having altogether seven horses, all of them 
small but active, and perfectly fresh Two of them earned our 
belongmgs, and provisions sufficient to last 12 days So off we 
set at a gentle trot along the ashn-yoll or “ lower road ” to 
Niya, a route that had been traversed m 1889 by Captam 
Roborovsky, a member of General Pievtsoff’s expedition This, 
however, was practically the only time dunng the whole of these 
three years that I did not actually break fresh ground , on aU 
other occasions I was the first European to traverse the routes 
which I selected 

We soon left behind us the last dwellings of Cherchen, and 
struck into the barren country to the west, traveUmg between 
clay terraces, which had been moulded by the erosive force 
of the wind, with a belt of sand on our left, and tamansks, 
occasionally also poplars, on our right We halted the first 
night at the weU of Kallassteh or the “ Hung-up Skull,” though 
the well itself was frozen When I was roused m the mommg, 
there were 40 degrees of frost (— 22°C ), and the sun and moon 
both stood at the same altitude above the horizon, namely, 
about 5°, and both had precisely the same reddish-yeUow colour 
Any one ignorant of the points of the compass would at the first 
glance have been m doubt as to which was the luminary of 
the day and which the queen of the night 

Up m the saddle and off agam ' A wretched west wmd 
sprang up and chilled us to the bone I assure you it is no 
hght thing to nde against the wmd, with 36° of frost ( — 20° C ) 
m the air Your hands get so stiff and numb with cold that 
the only way to hold the pen at all is to grasp it as you do a 
hammer It is not exactly encouragmg to start m the mormng 
with the prospect of a day like that before you You can’t 
keep m the saddle longer than half an hour at a tune, but have 
to get off, and stamp and run, to prevent your extremities from 
getting frozen The people of Cherchen told me they never 
remembered such a bitter winter, nor yet so much snow 

The route was perfectly straight, except when it crossed 
the tongues of sand from the desert, and there it cur^^ed to 
avoid the sand-dunes, which turned their steeper sides to the 
south-west 

When we reached the well of Kettmeh, we were all so done 
up that we stopped for a quarter of an hour, and made a little 
fire to warm ourselves at Then on we went agam at a smart 
pace over gently undulating ground to Yantak-kuduk, where 
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we had to stop again for on hour to thaw oursel\es The 
same thing happened again at the well of Ak bai As a rule, 
all tliesc wells \vcre froicn bard into one sohd mass to a depth 
of fi\c feet We met a small caravan of Tatars and ishans 
(hoE men) tra\’elling from Kenya to Unimchi and a merchant 
with twentj asses carrying chapans (cloaks) cloth and 
kerchiefs to tlie baraar of Chcrchcn During the last part 
oT the day s journey it snowed and we began to look out 
anxiously for a place where there wus plenty of fuel 

WTien we awoke the next morning w'e were all snowed up 
The new fall lay as light and soft ns down upon the old and 
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now hardened snow fall The country w-as tembly monotonous 
and dreary Not a hare not a ^a^en to be seen nothing but 
the tracks of the former and of some wolves Immediately 
beyond the well of Osman Bai kuduk the sand became plenteous 
and then foUcwved a labyrinth of tamansk cones amid which 
the track twisted and twined as if it were playmg at hide-and 
seek These cones or pyraimdal accumulations of roots on the 
top of which the tree stands were like curled up hedgehogs 
or porcupines, some of them hke huge shaggy heads stackmg up 
out of the ground. 

The bed of the Kara muran ivas now empty and dry there 
was not even a smgle patch of ice m it It was 250 to 350 feet 
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wide, 3 to 6 feet deep, and was reported to bring down into the 
desert very considerable quantities of water, denved from the 
ramfall in the mountains to the south The soil was yeUow 
clay, deposited horizontally, and m layers of varying hardness, 
shaped into cornices, cubes, and terraces 

We encamped at dusk at Tokktekk, where there was a thick 
and luxunant poplar wood, and did so because we observed 
fresh signs of the presence of shepherds The only person we 
had met during the whole day’s march was a sohtary individual, 
a poor wretch, travelhng on foot to Kenya, followed by a dog 
The latter hmped pitifully, was covered with blood, and had 
quite lost one ear, while the other hung by a small fragment 
of skin only The man told us his dog had had a brush with 
some wolves dunng the night, and had got rather badly mauled 
It must be a queer piece of work to travel from Cherchen to 
Kenya on foot, alone, and unarmed, m the depth of wmter 
But the man said, quite composedly, that at night he made a 
fire with fimt and tinder, and the wolves did not come anywhere 
near him, whilst dunng the day they generally kept at a re- 
spectful distance 

Dunng the night of the i8th January we had 50^° of frost 
(—28° C ), and next day travelled by short stages, making fires 
at frequent mtervals The region we had now reached was 
more plentifully watered by the streams which come down 
off the northern slopes of the Kwen-lun mountains, and con- 
sequently ncher m vegetation AU the same, we had unbroken 
stenle sand on our left, though to the nght there were steppe- 
land and small groves of wood 

Upon reaching Pakka-kuduk we heard shouts proceedmg 
from the north, and MoUah Shah soon found they came from 
a friendly brown-bearded shepherd, who led us to the airy hut 
m which the bai, his master, lived with his family The man 
only dwelt there durmg the winter , m summer his home was 
at Andereh-terem, for at the latter season the whole of this 
region is fearfully hot, and swarms with gnats and mosquitos 
The wolves cause the sheep-owners great losses, especially when 
they get so numerous that the dogs are unable to cope with 
them The shepherds say, that if a wolf only ]ust touches a 
sheep, the animal will die of fnght , and once wolves set upon 
a flock they will destroy it to the last sheep, unless interrupted 

At the well of Shudang we encountered another shepherd, 
watenng ten or a dozen asses The well, which was situated 
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m a depression \vd.s 10 feet deep and }^cldcd perfectly fresh 
N\*atcr Beside it stood n lenghcr or cari\'anscrm built 
four } cars prcnousl) b) the Chinese Beyond Shudang the road 
led up on to a tcmcc dotted o\er with tall and finely grown 
tograk woods Here we pitched our quarters m the day huts 
of the Sliudang shepherds and were warm and comfortable 
espcaallj after we killed two sliccp whidi the bai sold us in 
the CNcning Here also we oxertook another traveller from 
Chcrdicn namcl\ a Qiinesc stah or secretary who was on 
the way to Kcrijn to report to the amban concerning his distnct 
Like ourselves he stay’cd there 1 day to rest and so we exchanged 



visits But on the following morning when we set out, ho had 
a fearful headache, brought on by over indulgence m opium 
smoking 

As I have stated in my former book {Through Asta) the nver 
Mdlldya or Mslija at the pomt where it was cross^ by the 
upper road was a large nver but here on the lower road or 
asiin-yoU along which we were now travelling it was hardly 
perceptible, owing to the fact that it was divided into a number 
of capricious arms hire an interlacing delta This, of course ' 
made irrigation more effective and consequently the vegetation 
more luxuriant. The Kara muran seemed however to be 
the bigger stream of the two and no doubt it penetrates further 
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into the desert, or did do so at one tune, for it was pretty certainly 
this nver which may possibly have given nse to the scanty 
vegetation which we noticed stnigghng for existence in the 
bayirs we had recently crossed 

The shepherds, who lead such lonely and monotonous lives 
m these terribly remote regions, far off the beaten tracks of the 
world, are a good-natured, friendly people At first they are 
naturally shy of strangers, but so soon as they are convmced 
that the latter mean them no iH, they become at once accessible 
They all speak m soft, gentle tones, not at all unpleasant to the 
ear, and give the impression of seldom mixing with their kmd, 
and of being almost afraid of themselves Our shepherd had a 
really beautiful voice, with a great many variations m it, and 
he used it cautiously, speaking m subdued tones, almost as if 
he were afraid to speak at all Had you merely heard his voice, 
without seeing him, you would have believed you were listening 
to a man of a much greater degree of culture than he actually 
possessed, for his appearance stamped him at once as an un- 
deniable barbarian He was clothed m sheepskins, wore a 
woolly cap, and his foot-covenng was also made out of sheep’s 
wool and sheep-skin He was as black as an Indian, owing 
to his never washmg himself , and his eyes were narrow and 
oblique, his nose dumpy aud shapeless, his bps fleshy, and he 
was destitute of beard AU the same he did profess some sort 
of religious faith, for as we rode past a viasar (saint’s grave), 
he recited a Mohammedan dua or “ prayer,” and drew the palm 
of his hand along his face, as the Mussulmans always do when 
they repeat their Allahu ekhar ' 

On the morning of the 22nd January we were again snowed 
up, the snow lying a foot deep At this point we quitted the 
mam road and struck across the trackless country straight for 
the “ ancient city ” A snowstorm was raging, and the going 
was bad, for the track led tlirough a chaos of small disconnected 
sand-dunes, mtermmgled with tamansk cones, the whole blurred 
by the fresh-fallen snow At each step the horses sank m over 
the fetlocks All this made it really hard work to get along, 
so that our progress was fearfully slow At length we came to 
the rums of a house, contammg two square rooms The walls 
consisted of clay, upheld by a skeleton framework of posts and 
spars, and were still standing to the height of 19 feet They 
were extraordinarily thick and strong, and suggested that the 
structure must anciently have been a fortress ^^'e encamped 
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a <hort distancu awn) near the rums of some \cr} ancient 
tensers T1 k 5 «nos\ still continued to fall and was so deep as 
to render the examination of the rums a matter of extreme 
difiicuU\ 

In tlic esening after the camp was rcad> Turduk our 
Chcrchcn guide n<ed to prepare his pipe Tliis was a highlj 
original contn\*ancc Cutting two chips of wood he used to 
stick them both together Into the ground one perpendicular 
the other sloping towards it at an angle of ^5® Tlien he packed 
moist claj all round them and drcs\ out the chips of wtKxJ 
and his pipe was read) Tlic \crtical opening or bowl was 
filled witli a pinch of the hombU sour tobacco grown in the 
country and the sloping opening scr\cd ns the pipe-stem But 
the attitude whicli the man assumed when he smoked this 
pnmiti\e implement of luxur\ was neither scrj comfortable 
nor \cr\ elegant for he was obliged to he at full length on his 
stomacli on the ground 

During the course of the evening the snowstorm increased 
so grcatl) in ^aolencc that haaang no tent we deemed it 
nccessarj to take some sort of precautions for our own safety 

bed was prepared in the usual wa> b) 8)io\cJhng the snow 
aiivaj and Lajang it on the bareground with the higher end next 
m> little instrument box To this last a felt was fastened 
and stretdied out so os to co\cr at onj rate m> head and then 
propped up nt its other end by a couple of tamansk branches 
mj feet and lower extremities liowcNcr became gradually 
buned under the falling $nov> Dunng Uic night I was awakened 
bv feeling something like an icy cold hand touching m> face 
It was the felt wluch weighed down by the snow had fallen 
m and some of tlic snow had found Us way along m> neck into 
the bed Tlic snow melted close round the fire and made the 
felts sopping os tliough thej had been dipped In liquid mud 
and in the morning wa made a queer spectacle and had no 
little difijculty m getting our clothes drj 

After that wa want and examined the kona shahr or anaent 
town It consisted of a remarkable massive wall and several 
mounds and barrows We also detected traces of a canal 
wluch had clcarlj been connected with the adjacent stream of 
Boston togiak The best preserved relic was a tower 34! feet 
high and 791- feet in arcumfcrcncc watli on opening or port 
hole high up on one side inaccessible without a ladder for the 
intenor of the tower was solid There were two other towars 
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a little to the south-east, aU three being m a line, probably 
alongside an ancient highway Beside them we discovered a 
large quantity of red and black potsherds of burnt earthenware, 
but no traces of inscriptions or ornamentation The whole 
were sadly battered and weathered , but unfortunately the 
depth of the snow prevented a closer and more exhaustive 
exarmnation * 

In the evening we continued our journey towards the Bostan- 
tograk, the high, steep banks of which were lined \vith thm belts 
of poplars and reeds The nver had scooped out for itself a 
trench 26 ^ feet deep and 463 feet broad, and at Andereh had a 
volume of 106 cubic feet m the second 

At Andereh and Baba-koll, which formed the end of our 
journey, we turned about and went back to Cherchen On the 
way we met nobody except a caravan of asses, bringing down 
from Northern Tibet to Kenya a collection of wild yaks’ and 
wild asses’ skms It was a bitterly cold nde we had 
Dunng the night of the 24th January the thermometer sank 
to — 29° 6 C or — 21° I Fahr , equivalent to 53 degrees of frost, 
and the highest point it reached was only — 14° C or 6° 8 
Fahr Exposed to these intense degrees of cold, especially when 
accompanied by wmd, you lapse into a state of apathy As, 
however, we were returning by the same road we had gone out, 
there was no need for me to plot the route or take any measure- 
ments, and so I kept m)'’ hands wrapped inside the sleeves of my 
Sart wolfskin fur-coat 

During the night of the 26th we had 56° of frost (—31° 2 C 
or —24° 2 Fahr), and when on the foUovang day, thanks 
to the stillness of the atmosphere, the thermometer rose to 
— 16® C or 3° 2 Fahr , we felt it relatively warm We rode 
hard, ciouching all of a heap m the saddle, and leaning fonvard 
against the wmd, w'lth our arms crossed, and left the horses to 
guide themsehcs Thus w'e rode, hour after hour, the horses’ 

• During; the coiU'-c of the CMrcmclj intcru^tinjj ind successful expedition 

\\hich Dr M A Stem, of Rnw-ilpmdi, mndc in I 3 ast Turkestnn m the }cirs 1900 tool, 
pnnciinlK for vrch'colopjical purpose^, he Msilcd nnianf; other jiHces, the lower Xndereh 
dim md disco\ered there the riiin> of nn nncient town One eipecnll) \aUnhIe find 
lu inade loii'-isted of <e\erT.l MSS I nnnot too stronj^l) ur(;e nil who ore interesterl m the 
in.! iDlu^ie“il pruhlems of Ceiilril Asia to studj Dr Stein’s excellent liook 
r r*' e 't ) > L! u 'It 7 irii '.j//, I’reliinimrj leeport (I ondon toot), e-.j>cnll> as 

the tlioi,) 1,'h inxesti^ xtions unde h) tln> inrimrer throw a clearer liplit ii[wn the di-- 
r ncriL-, whicli 1 made in the I..op nor re-’,Iion It tm) he added tint Dr Stein Ins aloijin’ 
p tldi hinl T, miitt jupalxr ac.-ot'tit of his jounej in -Sett e hint i Ktnm h! 'tin (toot) 
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hoofs nnguig monotonously thud thud thud on the frozen 
ground 

On tlic lost night of our journey we registered 58 of frost 
(—33®^: C or —26® 0 Fahr ) the lowest record for the whole of 
that winter Tlic nc\t day we were m the saddle ten hours 
but we started so late in the morning that we had to ndc several 
hours in the pitch-dark night It was stingmg cold and to make 
things worse the wind blew in our faces not \ cry strong it is true 
yet quite strong enough to freeze us stiff as w-e sat m the saddle 
I tned to protect mj face with a neck kerchief but my breath 
froze upon it until moustaches beard and nose all became 
one piece still it did afford a certain amount of protection 
The greatest difficulty was to protect the eyes Die wmd made 
them water and the water stuck the eyelashes together and 
froze into tiny laclcs which had to be thawed at mtervals to 
enable us to sec at all 

I cannot desenbe how glad I was to reach the shelter of the 
beg*s house and warm myself at his roaring fire, while I enjoyed 
a good meal of tea, fresh eggs bread and honey and afterw-ards 
crept into bed and lay for a couple of hours reading Swedish 
Dcnvspapcrs and revelling m the pby of the flames upon the 
w’alls and roof of the little room McanwhQe YoUdash lay 
stretched out in front of the fire, and snored as well he might 
do after such a long cold run 

The results of this reconnaissance were less than I had hoped 
for In fact, the journey w'as hardly worth the 13 days I 
sacrificed to it, though it was not entirely fruitless I made 
several important gcc^praphical observations especially with 
regard to the extent of the sand belts m that part of the country 
the development of the vegetation the size and direction of 
the nvers These last really have a more easterly position 
than is assigned to them on Roborovsky s map in consequence 
of the gentle slope of the Tanm basm towards Lop-nor 
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CHAPTER XIX 

AMONGST THE DRY RIVER-BEDS 

The day we left Cherchen — the 30th of January — to return to 
Tura-sallgan-uy was anythmg but seasonable for the begmning 
of a long ]oumey , wind, dense clouds, snowstorm, and an icy 
chiUing mist, with the thermometer down to — 15^0 C or 5° 0 
Fahr at one o’clock m the afternoon We made qmte an 
imposmg caravan with our six camels and five horses, especially 
as we were accompanied as far as the nver by a crowd of the 
good folk of Cherchen The camels were fat and well rested, and 
we were agam plentifully supphed with everything we needed I 
engaged MoUah Shah permanently , he would be a useful man 
to have m Tibet He said adieu to his native town and his wife 
and SIX children as calmly as if he were only gomg off for a two 
or three days’ tnp No European who knew he was to be 
absent for two whole years would have quitted his home m 
that easy unconcerned way 

Instead of following the usual route along the left bank of 
the nver, we crossed over, and for the first two days travelled 
along the steppes on the nght bank, our object being to reach 
Keng-laika, the position of which I had determmed astronomi- 
cally 

It was my mtention to find out if possible where the old bed 
of the Cherchen-dana ran Accordmg to Roborovsky, who, 
however, never saw it himself, it was situated 40 miles north 
of the existing bed This was the problem I now had before 
me, a problem which formed part of my ongmal programme 
It turned out that the information which Roborovsky obtained 
from the natives was untrustworthy and required revision For 
to my surprise the shepherds of Keng-laika told me that the more 
northerly of the two depressions which we had crossed m the 
desert rejoined the Cherchen-dana at Su-ossghen, a day’s journey 
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dcn\n Uic n\ cr and that below that point tlierc existed no ancient 
merbed to tlic north Of this particular depression we had 
alrcnd} taken accurate note during our joumcj southward across 
the desert 

On the 3rd February 1900 w*c struck away from the Cherchen 
dana at a little salt pool called Shoe kOU and tra\elled across 
tamansk steppes and through dead forest until we came to Chong 
shipang ns the farther anaent bed wais called It \vas aairy 
plainlj marked haanng about the same breadth as the existing 
n\er and formed an almost straight trench in the ground Its 
banks w-erc high and dearly denned and were dotted \nth tama 



nsks and scattered poplars some hving others dead Beyond 
this trench stretched the desert for as far as ever we could see to 
the north 

Further on this n\er bed dmded into two arms of which tlie 
one on the nght hand returned back to the Cherchen-dana» 
while the one on the left continued to the east north-east though 
it, too gradually led back to the Chcrchen-dana until it struck it 
at Su-Cssghen tlie point already mentioned On the night of 
the and February the wolves howled fiercely about the camp 
They were no doubt hungry as the mtense cold still contiuu^ 
At all events \ve judged it prudent to keep the horses tethered 
close to our camp-fires 

Havmg thus proved that there existed no undent n\er bed 
VOL I 20* 
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north* of the Cherchen-dana, I preferred to travel along its nght 
bank, where there was no recognisable route And there we 
did discover a kona-dana, or “ ancient nver-bed,” proving that 
the Cherchen-dana had not always shifted to the nght when it 
changed its channel Near this abandoned nver-bed we encoun- 
tered, standing isolated amongst the tamansk groves, the most 
massive poplars I have ever seen m East Turkestan They were 
not more than 20 to 24 feet high, but upon measurmg two of them 
close to the ground we obtamed a circumference of I5-J- and 22-J- 
feet respectively The trunks proper were not more than 3 or 4 
feet high, but upheld bizane crowns of gnarled and shaggy 





An Ancient Tograk beside the Cherchen-dana 


branches The existence of such trees as these proved that the 
nver must have flowed here for centuries For, even though 
we do not accept the natives’ computation of age, namely, 
that a tograk (poplar) lives for a thousand years, then stands 
another thousand years a dead trunk on its own roots, and 
finally hes rotting on the ground for yet another thousand years, 
it may at any rate be safely concluded that these veterans were 
at least some centuries old Immediately beyond these ancient 
trees our guides conducted us to an old Mussulman bunal-place, 
with several gwnbez (tombs) and the rums of some houses, the 
largest of the latter measuring 49! feet by 42]^ feet Close b}^ 
were plain indications of fields ha\ang been formerly cultivated, 
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nmonpst other tilings nn ink or imgation canal noN\ of course 
in great part dcstrojvd 

Tliat c\*cn«ng \\c encamped near two or three gn\cs^\luch our 
guides had told us about and on the 4th of Fcbruirj ui; examined 
them more do^cl} Dic^ had been cxcaxntcd «ome three 3’cars 
before bj shepherds who of course bcllcv'cd they wtiuld find 
gold and other \iiluablcs in them W hen we came to the place 
there were three coffins standing outside a timansk cone within 



whicli thc> Imd been originally placed Two of the corpses, 
an elderly man and a middle-aged woman were well preserved 
The slan sat close to the skeletons and was os tough as parchment 
The woman s \nis especially mtcrcsting The hair which was 
in no way dccajed and was of a reddish brown colour was caught 
up at the back of her head with a red nbbon This tint of hair 
IS seldom seen in any Asiatics who would be hkely to \isit these 
parts besides the women of Asia at any rate of Central Asia 
all wear their hair in long plaits hanging down the back The 
skull was of Indo-European shape, with high cranium straight 
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eyes, very slightly projecting cheek bones, narrow Roman nose, 
with elongated, almost parallel nostrils Beyond a shadow of 
doubt she was neither of Chinese nor of Mongol blood More- 
over, her dress was not Asiatic at all It consisted of a coarse 
linen shift, with tight arms, and the lower part widening out like 
an ordinary gown Now the Asiatic women always have loose 
sleeves and wide trousers, but never wear skirts, which would be 
a hindrance to them when they ride, for they sit the saddle 
m the same attitude that men do Around the forehead of both 
man and woman there had been a narrow bandage of some thin 
matenal, though it was now almost completely rotted away 
The woman had red stockings on her feet In the case of both 
corpses the nails were cut — not allowed to grow long as is the 
Clunese fashion 

Of the man’s clothing very little was left His hair was 
neither partly shaved off nor yet gathered into a pigtail he 
could not, therefore, be a Chinaman Inside his coffin lay an 
ordmary wooden comb 

The coffins were simple and hastily made, each consistmg of 
SIX poplar planks, the width being precisely the same as the 
height, the sides parallel, and the length slightly exceedmg that 
of the bodies Close beside the coffins stood the remams of an 
ancient hut, with walls of interlaced brushwork 

All the indications pointed to these people ha^ong been 
Russians, and I jumped to the conclusion, that they possibly 
belonged to the Raskolnikis (Nonconformists), who a little after 
1820 fled from Sibena towards Lop-nor, and of whose subsequent 
history nothing further is known The tamarisk cone, mside 
which the coffins were originally placed, must of course have 
presented precisely the same appearance then that it does to-day 

Amongst the actual mhabitants of East Turkestan at the 
present time one often meets t3q)es winch, by intermixture of 
Aryan blood, have lost a good many of their Mongol character- 
istics But these bodies could not very well be Mohammedan, 
because the Mussulmans of Central Asia do not bury their dead 
m coffins The shepherds declared that several other tamarisk 
cones m the same neighbourhood were used as burial-places, but 
they were not able to lead me to any of them It is possible a 
Raskolnik colony may have found refuge m this remote part 
of the world from the persecutions to which they were only too 
frequently subjected Unfortunately the coffins were totall}^ 
destitute of inscriptions 
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Lcmng tliL^c mjstcnou^ dcid to their h«;l long rest in the 
\nldcmc5< uc travelled on lurtlicr pnrtJ) along the nght bank 
pnrtl) on tlic ice of the nver Tlic Chcrclicn-daria did not 
prc<cnt the •^tronglj ^q>cd outline^ t; the Tnnm nor 

was its bed so dccplj eroded but its banks were like tliosc of 
the Tanm in that thc> were liordcrcd bj pojdars tamarisks and 
Limidi Tlic belt of vegetation on the nght bank was however 
broader than tint on the left bank for on this side the desert 
approaclicd ncanr I rom the nver we gincrallv saw the sand 
dunes peeping ov cr the shoulders of the forest 

It still continuc<l cold During the niglil of the 5lh Fcbnian 



On ibc llinV <4 ibe Oxr ch cn-dajU. 

there were 52 degrees of frost ( — 29® oC or — 20 2 Fahr ) though 
luckiR we were able to command an unlimited suppR of excellent 
fuel At the Icn^hcT or rest house of Ak ilck we crossed over to 
the left bank of the Chcrdicn'daria the icc cracking ominously 
under the wciglit of the camels just over the line where the current 
still ran Upon reaclitng the spot where tlie Charkldik-Cherchcn 
road crossed tlic nver a spot I had already vasltcd m 1896 we 
liad imfortunatcly to bid adieu to our guides for they possessed 
no knowledge of the region we were now about to trav erse In lieu 
of definite information we had nothing to go upon except an 
inference from a story wlilcli Toktamet Beg of Chcrchen told 
me Once when he was sitting in his owai house he was dis- 
turbed late at night by a knocking at the door and m reply to 
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his inquiry a \vell-kno\vn name was given Thereupon he opened 
it, and in rushed seven robbers One of them, who had a drawn 
kmfe m his hand, threatened to kill Toktamet if he offered any 
resistance Having bound him, they plundered his house, 
carrying off everythmg of value they were able to discover, 
mcludmg 2,000 tengeh (about £20) m silver money Then they 
fled, taking the beg, still bound, along with them, so that he 
might not rouse people to pursue after them The part of this 
story which specially interested me was that the robbers, m the 
course of their flight, crossed the Cherchen-dana and travelled 
north to the Tanm down an ancient nver-bed, which obviously 
must have been the Ettek-tanm This was clearly not the first 
time that this particular nver-bed had been used as a line of 
retreat by fugitive cut-throats 

On the 8th February we contmued our course down the 
Cherchen-dana, keepmg to the left bank, partly because I did 
not want to travel m Roborovsky’s footsteps, partly that I 
might ascertain whether any other nver-channels branched off 
or re]oined the pnncipal stream Thus our road led close 
along the edge of the forest, across steppe-land diversified 
with tussock-grass and reeds The high sand-dunes advanced 
to ivithm half a mile on the north The nver, it was e\adent, 
had often been swollen, for its terraces or scarped banks pro- 
jected SIX or seven feet above the level of the ice In one 
place, but only m one, the sand-dunes advanced quite close to 
the nver, and terminated abruptly m a wall of sand, which 
went do\vn some 30 or 35 feet straight to the water’s edge We 
encamped for the night m one of the few poplar groves we met 
with 

Young Kurban, who had at first promised so weU, now seemed 
hkety to turn out a ventable young rascal This evening, for 
instance, as soon as it grew dark, he disappeared All the animals 
were in camp, so that he could not be out with any of them, and 
he had also left his sheepskin behind him, although there were 32^ 
degrees of frost (— 18° 0 C or —0° 5 Fahr ) As hour after hour 
passed and he did not come, we began to fear he had been attacked 
by wolves Accordingly I sent men out to look for him At 
last, although it w'as quite late, they came back, bnnging him 
with them It seemed that, dunng the march, the young rascal 
had lost a pair of boots off one of the camels There w'as, of 
course, nothing wrong m his losing a pair of boots, but he ought 
to ha\ c told somebod}'^ he w as going back to look for them We 
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were nfraitl l>c Ind hlKn iMccp wmcwhcrc nnd would frccic to 
dentil diinnR the nipht I bide Bhm Uni keep a sharp eje 
upon mj \onng gentleman and a good thing I did so for he 
turned out c\ cntunll\ to be n full fledged rogue 

Tint night olTcrcd the fir^t indicnlton that the •^}\c^t^ of the 
winter w ns pn'^t We hnd not more than 36 degrees of frost 
( — so®! C or — 2 Enlir) and dunng the following da> 
the 9th of Fihninrn the tlurmomrltr rose to —7 GC or 18® 3 
I nhr It had nc\(.r bctn so warm since the 28th December 
Tlircountn wewerenow tmxclling through wns painfuIU mono- 
tonous and we looked m \nin for the slightest tnee of human 
beings And so ji continued on the oth nnd the lolh but nt 



last on the 11th February we met human beings at the sattma 
ofAraldu on the left bank of the nxer namel) a man twoboj's, 
and two women with Coo sheep G cow's and some horses and 
asses These people told us that an anaent w'atcrcoursc which 
w-c had followed the daj before dliippcarcd at the extreme end 
of the desert and In the opposite direction united itself with the 
Ettek tanm 

By a lucky clioncc Togdasm Beg my old fnend from 
Charkhlik found us on tlic c\*cnlng of the 12th at a place called 
Yiggdclik agliil ha\ing been commanded by tlic omban of 
Qiarkldik to keep a look-out for me and place his services at 
my disposal He was consequently quite pleased to show me 
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the wa}^ to the Ettek-taiim, along which he had already travelled 
twice, and he gave me a good deal of information about it, which 
on the whole agreed veiy well with what I was told by Kunchek- 
kan Beg of Abdall m 1896 It was only about 30 years, he said, 
since the Ettek-tarim was abandoned by the current Previous 
to that time one-half of the volume of the Tarim, 'i c , the Yarkand- 
daria, used to flow along that watercourse 

Togdasm Beg told me he had even rowed down it m a boat, 
although at this time there was not a single drop of water m 
it The second time he saw the river was m 1877, when the 
notorious Niaz Hakim Beg of Khotan, the confidant, and later 
on the murderer, of Yakub Beg of Kashgar, fled from Khotan 
to Korla with a caravan of camels, asses, and mules, upon 
which occasion he, Togdasm Beg, was called upon to guide the 
fugitive down this ogji-yoll or “ thie\es’ road,” as it was called, 
because of its being frequented b}^ those who had very good 
reasons for desiring to avoid the great caravan roads The 
complaisant old beg accordingly acted as our guide, and it was 
amazing how well he remembered the wa}^ although he had not 
been there for 23 years The topographical sense of the natives 
of East Turkestan is often developed to an incredible degree of 
accuracy This old man, for instance, would sa}^ to us, if you voll 
go a couple more yoll (stages), you will come to a place where 
there is better pasture And he was always nght 

During their rutting season, which falls m February, camels 
are savage and dangerous We had only he-camels m our caravan, 
and consequently care and vigilance were needed to prevent 
them from m]unng one another At the camp at Koshmet-koUi, 
however, two of the brutes got fightmg In their bhnd fury they 
beat their heads on the ground, twisted their necks round one 
another hke a couple of snakes, and stramed and wrenched, and 
bit and kicked with all the force they were master of, 
until the froth flew about them hke soap lather The stronger 
of the two pushed his head between the fore-legs of the other 
and tned to heave him over Had he succeeded, his vanqmshed 
enemy would have been lucky if he escaped without senous 
mjury But before the former could get his opponent over, the 
men rushed m to the rescue At such a time, when he is 
foaming with rage, it is no use tugging at a camel’s nose- 
rope , he pays not the shghtest heed to it The men struck 
the pugnacious brutes over the nose with thick sticks, until 
they at last let one another go, and, bleeding and splashed 
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with froth and tlicir eves blaring \vith ennuty stalked 
ofl to graic again After that we always tied up the fore legs 
of the most feroaous wlicn we encamped at night and whilst on 
the march kept them murzled 

On the i^lli of Ecbruaiy ivc made a wry short march of only 
9i- miles for ns we ^rcrc about to tr\\crsc a wntcrless region 
three marches across it was ncccssarj to make a fresh start from 
Bash aghiz the last place where wntcr was to be obtained 
From tlmt point tiic northern arm of the Chcrchcn-dana bent back 
to the soutli-east into the lake of Lop-kdlh the only name bv 
whicli the Kora buran wns here known 



A Sbephef] • lint (SaUma) at ArakhL 

Atone o clock p ra the thermometer recorded o®4 C or 32 7 
Fohr the first time since Christmas Eve that it rose above 
freermg pomt All the same it sank durmg the ensmng mght 
to —24 0 or —II 2 Fahr Here ho\ve\er the sno\ 7 fall had 
evidently not been so heavy for vre saw none except m sheltered 
places 

Carrying with us a couple of sacks of ice for ourselves and the 
horses we directed our steps on the 15th February towards the 
north-east and struck the Ettek tanm at Yulgunluk kOU or the 
* Tamarisk Lake Thence it contmued southwards and formerly 
entered the Kara buran not far from the present fishing station of 
Lop But we followed it m the opposite direction to the north 
finding all day long an abundance of small wood fresh and full of 
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sap, although the ground was everywhere as dry as tinder 
At Kutchmet, a day’s journey due west of Shirgeh-chappgan, 
there was forest as fine as any alongside the Tanm The bottom 
water was, of course, not very far down, as we found, for mstance, 
at the well of Yulgunluk-kuduk, which happened just then to be 
sanded up The well itself was dug m the bed of the nver, 
in a hole about i6 feet deep, which had been scooped out by a 
powerful eddy Beside it was a trough, the hoUowed-out trunk 
of a tograk, or poplar, for horses and asses to dnnk out of, show- 
mg that this “ back-way ” was used sometimes, especially, as I 
understood, by men engaged m gathermg yiggdeh bemes The 
sand-dunes which ran alongside the Ettek-tanm were at most 
12 to 14 feet high, though later on they rose to 65 feet 

This former nver-bed was uncommonly easy to distmgmsh , 
it could not well be more than about 30 years since it was aban- 
doned Not only was it a bare trench bordered by dense woods 
and thickets, but the last channel in which the water actually ran 
was clearly distinguishable as a winding grip lymg even deeper , 
and occasionally some of the dnft-wood still stuck fast in the 
bottom 

Here I may mention en passant two or three features of a 
physical geographical nature which tended to illustrate my views 
as to the migratory character of the lake of Lop-nor In the first 
place, the circumstance, that the Ettek-tanm was accompanied 
by vigorous poplar woods, while the correspondmg part of the 
course of the Tanm proper was destitute of forest, proved that 
the latter was of such recent formation that there had not yet 
been time for any forest to grow up In the second place, the 
huge accumulation of dnft-sand, which overhung our camp- 
mg-ground that night, and which bore the sigmficant name of 
Tagh-kum, or “ Mountam Sand,” proved that m ancient times 
there was no Tanm to the east of it , for if there had been, it would 
have been impossible for the dominant east wmd to pile up such 
stupendous masses of sand in that situation But this becomes 
no longer impossible, if we assume the Tanm to have entered 
the old Lop-nor, that is the lake, now dned up, which lay to the 
north of Kara-koshun , for there was at that time nothmg to 
prevent it domg so Thirdly, the sand between the Ettek-tanm 
and the lower course of the existmg Tanm decreased matenally 
m proportion as we travelled northwards from Tagh-kum , 
m other words, the dnft-sand was unable to accumulate on the 
exposed side of the ancient lake of Lop-nor 
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Tlic belt of \cgctation whicli accompanied the Ettek tonm 
^•as about two miles wide andw-as fenced on the east by high 
steep sand-dunes whereas on the west the dunes had a 
gentle ascent right up to the immense promontories which 
we encountered in the interior of the desert 

\Minst the men were engaged m loading up on the mommg of 
the i 6 th of February I climbed to the highest summit of the 
Tagh kum some i 6 o to 200 feet abo\c the woods and from there 
obtained a splendid birds^jc \nc\s of the surroundmg country 
Nortli-cast stretched a bajur of the usual type and with the usual 
clioractcnstic conccntnc water markings or former lake le\ els 
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On the east the depression ^vas shut m by a wall of sand which 
hotvever tvas only half as high as the Tagh kum and sloped away 
east tmtiirds the nght bank of the Tarim distmguishable by the 
darker colouring of its forest belt Beyond that agam was sand 
with its steeper faces always turned terwards the west 

It is a pretty obvious inference that these bayirs occur all 
over the desert and owe their ongm to the action of the wmd. 
As yet the dunes which had managed to establish themselves 
m the bed of the Ettek tanm were only insignificant but m its 
accompanying forests they were 10 to la feet high To this extent 
the ancient watercourse Is still protected from the gigantic ocean 
of sand which is slowly approaching it and threatening to engulf 
it Indeed the process of engulfing has already begun for 
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the Tagh-kum has actually invaded a portion of the bed of the 
Ettek-tanm, and farther north the latter was frequently hidden 
underneath the encroaching sand The ba3nrs are not stationary, 
but travel westwards across the level plain of the desert, having 
their ongin on its eastern boundary, near the Ettek-tanm, and 
disappeanng m the far west, where the winds are less regular, 
as well as subject to other laws than the wmds in the Lop country 
Thus each ba5ar mamtains its identity dunng the whole course 
of its existence, although the soil of which it is composed is 
renewed every century or so — assummg that the sand-dunes 
travel at the rate of 15 or 16 feet every year Thus, though 
the “waves” of the desert sand obey the same laws as the 
waves of the ocean, there exists, nevertheless, a great dissimilanty 
between them In the case of the latter it is only the wave- 
movement which IS transmitted onwards, the water retainmg 
its position , whereas m the case of the sand-waves the matenal 
travels as well as the wave-movement, being flung forward and 
then poured on over itself And if the wind failed to bring up 
fresh matenal, the existing sand would be all swept away 

As we advanced farther towards the north the forest gave 
signs of dwindling away, as though its roots expenenced difficulty 
m getting down to the bottom-water Notwithstanding that, it 
was still thick, and some of the trees measured as much as 8 feet 
m circumference The belt on the nght bank was, however, 
beyond companson more luxunant than that on the left bank, 
owing to the greater protection it enjoyed agamst the wind , 
whereas the belt on the left bank was bemg gradually choked 
and smothered by the sand Six swans, the first harbingers 
of sprmg, were seen fl5nng towards the north-west, and the 
temperature rose to 4° 2 C or 39° 6 Fahr One of the localities 
we passed on this day was called Kulchak-koUi, pointing to the 
former existence of a lake, which has now disappeared 

During our last day’s tramp along this instructive watercourse 
dead forest became quite as common as Inung, and the work of 
desolation was m general farther advanced, for the sands on both 
banks closed m to vathin 350 yards of each other Indeed, in 
some places they had even flung bndges of small dunes across 
from the one bank to the other 

At length, at Bash-arghan, we once more struck our old 
friend the Tanm How small and insignificant it appeared as 
compared vath the mightj’^ stream which had impressed us all so 
much m the autumn ' Ice-bound and motionless, it resembled 
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TURA-SALLGAN-UY — THE BURIAT COSSACKS 

I DO not propose to weary the reader with a description of the 
network of waterways which we threaded on our way back to 
Yanghi-koU A more intricate and labyrmthme hydrograplucal 
system it would be impossible to conceive No river possesses 
a more tangled complex of waterways than the delta of the Tarim 
It would be impossible to make it perfectly inteUigible without 
a detailed map, and that it must be a work of the future to 
prepare Names ending m M/=“ lake,” c/;o//=“ pool,” dashi = 
“ salt-pool,” akJmi = "‘ stream,” and /eo/e-rt/a = “ river-arm ” occur 
repeatedly, even m those tracts which are now completely 
desiccated 

At the village of Sheitlar we observed an old woman beating 
rushes {chiggeli, i c , Asclcptas) until its fibres became as thm and 
soft as cotton , this material would then be woven mto a coarse 
but strong material She told me that her parents had hved 
beside the ChiviUik-koU at a time when it was a much larger 
sheet of water than it is now, and even now it is the largest lake 
that the people of that locality are acquamted with 

Our route now lay to the north-west, across steppes and 
through woods, thickets, and fields of kamish At Arehsh 
the Kunchekkish-tarim spht mto two arms, the more easterly 
of which entered the lake mentioned ]ust above, and the western 
one was the Kok-ala, which we skirted for some distance 

Although the thermometer dropped at night to — 18° 8 C or 
1° 8 Fahr , the days were steadily growing more spnng-hke 
On the 2ist February we reached Dural, the headquarters of the 
amban, or Chmese governor, of the Lop country , and on the 
22nd Tikkenhk, where we were met by Kirgm Pavan, the man 
who m 1896 showed me the way to the large lakes that lay to 
the east, and so furmshed me with the opportumty of making 
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tJie \T 2 ry important discovcnes I then made At Tikkenlik I 
again took up my quarters in the house of Nascr Beg 

\Vc expcnenced another stroke of luck at Turdunmg sdresi 
for we found there encamping in the forest a man \vith eight 
camels named Abdu Rehim from Smghcr in the Kurruk tagh. 
Now my next expedition wais to be to the dry n\’er bed of the 
Kum-dana and I wanted a guide This n\'er had been touched 
in a couple of places by both the Russian trav'eller M Kozloff 
and by myself but beyond that nothing was known about it 
Now this Abdu Rehim was it seemed the same man who guided 
M Kozloff to the well of Altimisli bulak m the Kurruk tagh 
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that being as it happened the nearest well to the Kum-dana 
In fact, he was one of the only t\yo or three hunters m all that 
region who had ever penetrated as far as Altimish bulak. But 
the man had a pretty high opmion of his own importance and 
it was not easy to come to an understanding ^7lth him. I offered 
to buy his rampk but he asked an altogether unreasonable pnee 
for them especially as they were not to be compared with ours 
Islam Bai who m his dealings with his co-rehgionists showed 
somethmg of the arrogant despotism of Tamerlane came to 
blows with Abdu Rehim over this matter Now the latter did 
at first give the impression of bemg somethmg of a freebooter 
and turbulent fellow But when he was gomg off m a tempest 
\OL I 
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of rage, I called him back, and we eventually came to terms — 
without assaultmg one another I agreed to hire six of his 
camels at the rate of half a sar (is 6d ) a day for each animal , 
and Abdu Rehim agreed to guide me by way of the Kum-daria as 
far as Altimish-bulak, after which he was to be at hberty to con- 
tmue his journey to Ins own home at Smgher His camels were 
carr5ang no loads, for he was on his way home after taking his 
sister and her dowry to a beg at Dural Islam Bai prophesied 
that I should have trouble with this man , but he was wrong, 
I had no trouble with him whatever This was the first time 
I ever had occasion to find fault with Islam , but it was not 
the last 

After this acqmsition — some of Abdu Return’s ammals were 
she-camels — it was no easy matter to control our own, especially 
a big Bactrian he-camel, which was very restless and kept tiymg 
to bite his companions In fact, he tmned qmte wild, and the 
froth hung about his mouth as if it had been lathered by a 
barber He screamed and wept m the most plamtive and 
melancholy way possible , and whenever we encamped we tied 
him to a poplar tree, not only by his nose-rope but by strong 
lashmgs round his feet 

Dmmg om last day’s march, the 24th of February, we were 
met by troops of villagers from all over the district, by begs 
with their attendants, by scouts and comiers They were aU 
pleased, and even amazed, to see us come back agam ahve, after 
witnessing us disappear m the desert so silently, and without 
leavmg a trace behind us Then came, dashing up at the gallop 
on their black horses, three Cossacks m full uniform, a dark 
green colom, with high, black lambskm caps, and bright ridmg- 
boots, and with their sabres suspended over their shoulders 
They were Sirkm and the two new Cossacks from Transbaikaha 
In spite of their pronounced Mongol featmes, the new-comers 
made a fine show as they reined m their smoking horses, which 
they sat and managed with masterly skill Compared mth 
them, I was a perfect tatterdemalion Pulhng up m front of 
me, they saluted and presented their respective reports 

Sirkm, whom I had left m command of the camp during my 
absence, reported that one of the camels had run away, and 
that one of the gre3^hounds had been seriously hurt whilst m 
pursuit of a ivild boar Except for that, all was well 

The elder of the two new Cossacks reported that he and his 
comrade had been ordered by their commanding general at 
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Chita to come and join me in the countrj of Lop They were 
both pure Bunats and their language differed but little from 
ilongoUan but thej could also speak Russian fluently and 
during the time they ^vcrc m mj sci^dcc they learned to speak 
excellent Jaggatai Turki os well Their names were Nicolai 
Shagdur and Tseren Dorshi Chenlon and both \vcrc 24 years 
of age The) belonged to the ormj of the Transbaikal Cossacks 
a force which consists to a considerable extent of Bunats, Their 
term of scn,ncc was four )*car9 of which thej had scrv’cd only 
about the half when thej recenxd the welcome command which 
sent them half \va\ across Asia to scr\c me in a country and 
amongst a people whom the) had nc\cr seen before They 
had been gi\'cn their pa) for the twx) remaining years of their 
term of science namel) a tliousand roubles (£106) m gold for 
the Tsar desired that m) escort should be no expense to me 
Howc\cr I took cliargc of the monc) for them found them m 
c\Tr) thing so long as the) wxre with me and at their departure 
ga\*c them back tJicir thousand roubles besides other gifts so 
that from the monctar) point of view the) did very well b) the 
e,xpedition But the) full) desmtjd all they rcceiv’ed their 
sciences were simpl) in\*aluable, and their conduct beyond all 
praise. 

It had taken them four and a half months to lra\*el all the 
way from Chita using railway dfligencc post horse, and Tur 
kestan arba (cart) The) earned passes dated Chita, the 20th 
of September (o s ) 1899 and being Cossacks m active service 
they travelled free so long as the) were in Russian territory 
Their route had lam through Irkutsk Krasnoyarsk Ob 
Barnaul Scrgiopol Kopal Jarkent Kulja and Urumchi but 
there they had been detained twx) months by the great Chinese 
scholar (now dead) Consul Uspensky who had lost traces of me 
and did not know exactly where to send them on to 

The Buriat Cossacks after completing their term of service 
during which they become thoroughly Russianized in both 
speech and discipline return to their slanltzas or settlements 
resume their native dress and native manner of life and hve 
principally by breeding cattle The stamtxa of my two men 
was Ataman Nikolaievska situated 130 mfles no^ west of 
Troiskosavsk, near the southern end of Lake BaikaL I beheve 
that both these men Shagdur and Cherdon would have 
laid down their h\ cs for rae and I became as much attached 
to them as I was to their comrades from the west Shagdur m 
VOL I 
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particular, was the beau-ideal of a man, and a good and faithful 
servant 

Properly speaking, I ought now to have sent back the two 
West Turkestan Cossacks, Sirkin and Chernoff, to their quarters 
at Kashgai , foi I was only authorised to keep them until the 
arrival of their Buriat comrades But I had taken such a liking to 
them, and had learnt how honestly and conscientiously they 
carried out the tasks I set them, that I could not reconcile 
m37self to the idea of parting from them I wrote therefore to 
Consul-General Petrovsk}^ begging him to appeal on my behalf 
to the proper authority that I might retain the two men, and m 
the sure hope that my request would be granted, I kept them 
with me until I heard something further concerning them 

But to return to our last day’s march back to Tura-sallgan-uy 
Upon arriving there, which we did m the company of an imposing 
escort, we found, assembled m the “ market-place,” a large 
company of our neighbours and the remaining Cossack, Chernoff, 
for it was an inflexible rule that one of these men should always 
be on guard During our absence the camp had been enlarged, 
and another tent put up Ever 3 dhmg was clean and tidy m 
honour of our return, my hut aU m order, and a fire bummg m 
the stove inside the tent All the animals were m first-rate 
condition — the mules fat and plump, and both the camels and 
the dromedary had put on flesh But these latter had grown 
wilder, the dromedary m particular He screamed m a “ ghostly ” 
and rumblmg voice, most painful to listen to , and gritted his 
teeth, and ground them tfll the froth dropped off m big flakes, 
and he rolled his eyes and tried to bite He would not allow 
anybody to go near him except Faisullah We kept him 
tethered by each leg to a stake driven into the ground, so that 
the poor beast was unable to move 

As soon as the men knew that one of the camels had run 
away, Parpi Bai set off after him But although he followed 
his track for a whole fortnight across the Koncheh-dana, and 
along the Kurruk-tagh as far as Shmalga, and thence to Kuchar, 
he eventually lost him Later on we heard that he made for 
the valley of Yulduz, and was there appropriated by some 
Mongols At any rate, we never saw him agam This was the 
only time that a camel ever actually ran away from my caravan 
But both Turdu Bai and Faisullah, who had had several years’ 
experience of camels, and were perfectly famihar with their 
habits, told me that a camel wiU sometimes be frightened out 
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of ln< b) ^ IIrct or 1 wild Iwar and in a panic of terror 
wall flci. as tlioiipli tin dc\il and nil Ins imps \\*crc after liim 
Cvidcntlv '^mctlnnK of the sort had liappcncd to our camel 
Tiper> did ocoir m that district for one of our fncndv 
Mirabi enuRbt one in a trap not \cr\ far from our camp and 
!>roupbt him just as he \s*as frozen and stiff as a uaxidcn horse 
and set him up in the midst of our market place and after he 
tliauctl in the spnng ua: fla\cd him and kept bis skin 

•\l>oat this time the numlior of m\ live stock vvas increased 
b\ tin addition of a cal and two new bom pups winch Pavan 
\ksikal pave us Tliev were called Malenki or tlic Little One 
and ^fal^hlk or the Itoj liccaiise ihcv were so small and so 
jiTcttv and these names clung to them after thc> grew up and 
became veritable plants of their kind Thc\ turned out first 
rati carav’an dop> and I and thev were alwavs the best of friends 
Our ponltrv loo bad multiplied adding >tt anotlicr element 
to our rural prospenlv Hc<idcs these we had a falcon and the 
pocKc wlifch travelled with us on the ferT> lioat all the vraj from 
Laihk The latter <ermed to have entirdv forgotten its former 
relatives the wild geese and |Kiid no further attention to them 
Ever since the middle of Febmara the wald geese had been 
returning Thv^ were the same flocks we Ind seen travelling 
towards India in the autumn onl\ thev were now going m the 
opposite direction pursuing the same course crossing tlic same 
rivers the same lakes living over the same poplars and the 
same bells of forest winch thc> know generation after genera 
tion Tlicir great hiphwav is the Tnnm it is extremely seldom 
that thej take n short cut across the desert We now began to 
hear them fl>ing in vast numbers over Tura sallgan u> We 
heard them screaming and chattering at all hours of the daj 
and niglit and m all wxrathcrs We saw tlicm bj daj in calm 
and in storm equally whether the sun was hidden or whether 
lie glinted out through the tempestuous skies We heard them 
when it was pitch dark at night and the black clouds prevented 
the light of the moon and stars from reaching the surface of the 
earth And thej were alwaj's driving along at the most des- 
perate speed never stopping never resting The Lop-men aver 
that the same colonics return year after y car to the same breeding 
places and that they recognise certain lavrs and nghts of posses- 
sion just as tlic Lop-men do themselves Tlius tlicj are absent 
during the four montlis of extremest cold during winch all the 
nvxrrs and lakes of East Turkestan arc icc-boimd 
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There was no lack of game The Cossacks went out shooting 
every day, and never came back empty-handed They killed 
several Avild boar, and brought home pheasants, wild-duck, wild- 
geese, and occasionally a roe-deer We were kept weU supphed 
with all sorts of country produce, such as eggs, milk, cream, 
mutton, poultry, hay, and so forth, and we always had a super- 
abundance of fish And m the forest there was any quantity 
of firewood to be had for the fetching , and for that purpose we 
had plenty of camels 

Our camp at Tura-saUgan-uy thus became an important market, 
weU knovm throughout all the Lop country, and immediately 
outside its precmcts there grew up a rmg of small “ suburbs,” 
where tailors, smiths, and other handicraftsmen came and plied 
their several trades In one of these estabhshments, that of 
Ah Ahun, a tailor from Kuchar, a httle sewmg machme rattled 
briskly all day long Parpi Bai, who was a saddler by trade, 
took up his quarters near the stables, and kept himself busy 
makmg new pack-saddles for the camels and mules Merchants 
came from Kuchar and Korla, brmgmg such wares as they 
believed we should be hkely to want, & g , sugar, cube tea, Chmese 
porcelam, Russian tea-cups, cloth, and so forth One of these 
men, a merchant from Andijan m West Turkestan, built himself 
a straw hut and hung its walls with red cotton stuffs from Russia, 
and had ranged about him stacks of cloth, chapans (cloaks), 
caps, boots, etc , exactly as m a store m a bazaar This shop 
became immensely popular, and there were nearly always some 
of my men, Cossacks as well as Mussulmans, inside it, talkmg, 
drmkmg tea, smoking, or bargaimng 

And then the throng of wa5darers who came that wav ' The 
great caravan road ran of course through Jan-kuh, but Tura- 
saUgan-uy proved to be a formidable rival to that place, and 
gradually travellers began to come our way And when they 
did come, they all felt it mcumbent upon them to stay the night , 
for it was quite a famasJiah or “ spectacle ” for them to observe 
how we hved and what we did Every day horsemen rode 
into the market-place, and offered their horses for sale and some 
of them we bought 

Thus our httle tovn grew mth American rapidity, and there 
was an incessant commg and gomg, bustle and noise, until quite 
a late hour ever}^ night The market-place was lighted by a 
single big Chmese lantern, which was never put out until our 
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la 5 t \n«itor Ind gone nftcr tint the onl\ sounds were the tread 
of our sentinel and the barking of the dogs 

During m} ab^^cc Sirkm liad kept the meteorological 
register with exemplary correctness and as it v.ould be advan 
tageoas (0 haa*c as long a senes as possible of these obsci^'ations 
taken at one place I ordered him to remain and take charge of 
the camp dunng mj absence on the forthcoming expedition 
and at the «amc time continue his meteorological MXirk But I 
took Chemoff wath me for he txccllcd in the preparation of 
cutlets and pOmcn this last con isting of pieces of meat boiled 
m dough 

louring the «ihorl lime of our sta) at Tura sallgan u} the 
weather wtls perfectly wanterh The first real kara-buran or 
black tempest of the \*car came as earl> as tlic 25th Februarj 
and I felt how pleasant a tiling it was to sit inside my owm house- 
door and listen to the wand whihtlmg through the rccd> wadis 
of our huts and threatening the life of our only poplar Dnft 
sand and dust swept down the Tanm and made the air so thick, 
that we were unable to see the steep dune which faccfd us on 
the opposite bank of the n%cr On the 26U1 of February it 
^tno^^cd the snow being hard and round and small and it struck 
against the tent-cloth like pellets of shot The country \va3 
once more w lute all o\cr and the dune when we were again able 
to pcrccisc it looked like a snoas co\en?d mountain range At 
lentil howcicr the weather cleared up and I set about m3 astro- 
nomical obsm'ations and also found plcnt) to do in descloping 
negati\ cs Tura-sallgan u\ was tlic most Important centre of 
all for controlling m3 cartographical work 

On the ^th of March the temperature rose to 7 C or 44 6 
Tahr The strong icc panoplj in which the n\*cr had been so 
long held spell bound now began to turn soft and not onl3 did 
the melted water stand upon it but it swept along it like a tidal 
current Our big ferry boat which wras frozen into the first ice 
was listed o\cr so that her gunwale was le\’el ivith the surface 
and she gradually became half full of wnter 

Presently a nft appeared in the icc showing first where the 
current ran strongest We wnmed SirJon and the men who 
^verc staying behind with lum to be \watchful and on the alert 
when the carl3 spring freshets came I especially directed 
them to ha\c all my boxes on board the ferryboat m case 
the camp should be threatened with an mundation in that way 
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they would be able to move to some safer place, should the 
danger become serious 

I now dismissed the unlucky young Kurban, who disappeared 
the moment he was m possession of his wages I learnt sub- 
sequentl}^ that the jmung rascal had a “ rare old time of it ” on 
his way back to Kashgai At Kuchar he went to the serai, or 
rest-house, of the Andijan (West Turkestan) merchants, and 
represented to them that he was travelling as my express courier 
to Consul Petrovsk}^, whereupon the good-natured traders gave my 
young gentleman evei^dhmg he wanted In Aksu he became 
too intimate with the young wife of a beg, and was beaten, but 
met mth lenient treatment at the hands of the Chinese amban, 
who no doubt thought it would be only prudent to show pohte- 
ness to the courier of a European After that Kurban stole a 
horse m Aksu, and took his departure secretly on its back But 
it was m Kashgar that his effrontery reached the greatest lengths , 
lor he went to Consul Petrovsk}^ and tried to put upon him a 
cock-and-bull stor}’’ about his having been robbed He pre- 
tended to be plunged m the depths of despair, and asserted that 
I had entrusted to him, for conveyance to the Consul, a packet 
of specially important letters, but that he had been attacked 
on the road by a band of robbers, who took away from him both 
the package and what money he had But this was not the first 
time that Consul Petrovsky had heard these sort of tales, and 
before my fine gentleman knew where he was he found himself 
behind the bolts and bars, with plenty of leisure to reflect upon 
the untowaidness of his fate This was the sole reward he 
earned by his hardihood As for the simpletons who let them- 
selves be cheated by him on the road, they had to suffer for 
their imprudence, unless they managed eventually to get a 
quid -pro quo out of young Kurban himself 

This time I left Islam Bai behind me m the camp to act as 
foreman of the Mussulmans, and I mstructed him and Sirkm, 
as soon as I had started, to go to Korla and buy twenty-five 
horses and some mules, besides a stock of provisions for our use 
later on m the summer, when I proposed to make an excursion 
mto Tibet 
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Lop-nor and its Sister Lakes 

A Reedy Wilderness In the Desert 
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THE KURRUK TACIt AND THE KURRUK DARIA 

As soon as the weather btgan to feel spnng hkc I sent FaisuUah 
and Abdu Rchjm on in advance with the camels and heaw 
baggage to Dillpar on the Konchch-dana instructing them 
to cross the n\cT in good time find good granng and then 
wait until we Joined them I started myself on tlie 5 th March 
accompanied b> ChemotT 5rdck and Khodai Kollu a Loplik 
wlio remained in mj service full) a couple of >*cars besides a 
perfect crovvd of uninvited attendants In addition to the 
ordinarj baggage I took this time tu‘o tents and a sto\x, a 
ease fidl of scientific instruments two cases containing the 
cooking apphances and two sporting nfles Khodai KuJlu 
vvlio had the reputation of being a great hunter earned his 
owTi weapon The Osh jighil Musa also went mth us for the 
purpose of taking back scvxral of the horses ulicn we reached 
Ying pen on the edge of the desert 

Our first stage in this new expedition led obliquely across 
the stcppeland vvhidi stretched northwards between the Tanm 
and the Koncheh-dana As is almost invariably the case when 
a caravan makes a fresh start it was late m the daj when we 
really got under weigh There is always so much to arrange and 
settle and a number of petty details to be seen to just at the 
last moment The tlirec Cossacks who w*cre staying behind 
and all the Mussulmans were drawm up m a line to say good b>e 
to me. As I was going ofT I warned Parpi Bai not to fall too 
deeply in love with anj of the daughters of the land for he had a 
reputation that waj He smiled as he stood there, straight 
and strong in his lusty manhood dressed In that becoming 
blue chapan of his and answered that 1 might be perfectly 
easy on that score And the poor fellow was nght His love 
affairs w'ere over for twelve days later he died after a ver\ short 
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illness, and was buried with gieat solemnity in the peaceful 
graveyard of Yanghi-koll, amid the sorrow and S5unpathy of 
his comrades and the native inhabitants of the place , and 
his grave is now marked in the usual way by an array of little 
fluttering flags and yaks’ tails 

Thus Parpi Bai never had an opportunity to distinguish 
himself during this series of expeditions m the same way as he 
did during the former series, when he was m the full prime of 
his manhood , but for all that I have none but pleasant recol- 
lections of him, and shall not readily forget him Some of 
those who have at different times been connected with one or 



Bash tograk 


other of my caravans I may mdeed forget , but never the men 
who have died m my service They will always have a warm 
place m my heart, for they have fallen faithfully at their posts, 
and have given me all they possessed — namely, their own hves 
Peace be with thy ashes, my faithful Parpi Bai, and may thy 
last long slumber at the foot of the desert dunes never be 
disturbed ' 

It was qmte dark before we saw Faisullah’s fire flarmg up 
between the poplars on the bank of the Koncheh-dana We 
encamped on the left bank of the nver among the woods of 
Dfllpar, and stayed there all the next day, partly that I might 
measure the volume of the stream, although it was still frozen 
hard, and partly that I might take certain astronomical obser- 
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N’ations In tlie moming I sent back the begs ^sho had guided 
us thus fir and thcncclonnrd we were left to our oum dc\iccs 
The current which was now flowing underneath the ice 
ot the KoncI\r\\-dana \\ad a volume ot i 353 cubic {cot m the 
second or ^cr5 httlc more tlian one liali the quantity wluch 
alwaj’s flow^ summer and \nntcr alike underneath tlic badge 
at Korla Tlie brcadtli extended to 118 feet the maximura 
depth wiis igl feet, the thickness of the icc inches and the 
transparency of the water yi inches Luxunant kamish beds 
lined the nglit bank of tlic n\*cr on the left bank stood a 
\igorou5 forest 



A TtnmisL Thicket. 


We wnre once more on the nio\c on the 7tli Mardi steenng 
towTuds the north north-east The fmonnel of my caravan 
consisted of tlic foUo^ving — Abdu Rcliun and his hvo younger 
brothers, with eight camels, six of which were m my hire — the 
other two were ndden by Uicir owners Foisullah vrith five 
camels Chemoff 6rdck Khodai KuUu and Musa cacli on 
iiorseback and lastly myself mounted on the same strong 
httlc horse wluch had earned me tlirough the Desert of Cherchen 
Yolldasli and Mashka accompanied us to keep guard at night. 

Shortly after leaving DUlpar we crossed three successive 
deserted channels of the Koncheh-dana Beside the last of 
them three huts were still standing m a state of good preservation 
VOL I 
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Turning our backs upon the woods of the Koncheh- 
we rode across a hard plain, the surface of which was impreg 
with salt, and covered with a thin layer of sand, which cm: 
undei our feet It was also dotted about with tamarisks 
the wa}^ we struck the little oasis of Bash-tograk, with 
huge, but now decaying, poplars, some of them as much a 
feet m circumference West of that stood a tora, or “ 
pyramid,” towering conspicuously above the plain, and ^ 
to a great distance It marked the ancient highway, call 
the inhabitants of Lop Komur-sahdi-yoU, ^ e , “ the road ■ 
coal was spread,” which ran from Sachow to Korla alon 
northern shore of the old lake of Lop-nor In Through 
I had occasion to describe that part of this great highway ’ 
extends north-west from Ymg-pen to Korla One of the o' 
of my present excursion was to examine its eastward contini 
on the other side of Ymg-pen 

N 0 sooner had we turned our backs upon the last of the tan 
mounds than the surface assumed the character comi 
found at the foot of the mountain-chains of Central Asia — na 
m the native tongue a sai, that is to say, a gentle slope, a 
imperceptible to the eye, but as hard as asphalt, utterly b: 
and strewn with fine, thinly-scattered d^bns The gi 
was furrowed by a dry watercourse, which came out of a 
glen of the Sughett-bulak This was the pomt we were a 
for, as it would afford us a convenient path to the foot c 
mountains Although we were able to make out their ou 
quite distinctly m the morning, the sun would rise agam ar 
a second time before w-e could reach their actual slopes 

The desolate sat extended hke a sea on every side ( 
We were still ]ust able to follow the outhne of the Kon 
dana in the south by means of its dark belt of accompa: 
vegetation The only signs of animal hfe were a few 
deer, which made off the mstant they were shot at Grac 
the ascent became more noticeable, though the ground a 
same time grew more stony The watercourse contamed 
dnft-wood, fragments of tamansks and willows, which had 
swept down by the torrents after ram, the so-called sth 
we advanced, the sides of the Sughett-bulak, that is to 
the faces of its scarped terraces, approximated closer 
closer together, and the bottom of the stream became mor 
even and irregular 

Finally the mountains closed m on both sides we we 
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the mouth of the glen of Sughett bulak uhidi takes its name 
of the \\nio\v Spnng from fl sohtarj wilow that stands 
beside it The little brook uliich came down the glen and 
\\hidi onginatcd in another spnng n days journey liighcr up 
earned 3 cubic feet of u’atcr in the second We did 20\ mfles 
that da> and the temperature rose to is” i C or 55 6 Fahr 
so that ^^c had no nc^ of ox'crcoats or cloaks except m the 
c\*cning W c ^^•crc now witliin two daj's journey of the nearest 
Mongol nomads Tlicrc arc alwa>’s some of them m the large 
\‘allc)*s that lie embedded amongst tlie parallel ranges of the 
Kumik tagh where excellent pasture is said to exist 



TIm Pool at KofboDdinc. 


It was a splendid place to encamp in a fresh breexe blew 
do^vn the glen all night This was the first niglit of the year in 
which the thermometer did not sink bclo\\ zero its maximum 
was only i® 3 C or 34® 3 Fahr 

Our next day^s march led eastwards along the foot of the 
mountains and across an mfinlte number of dry watercourses 
We saw hares antelopes, and arkhara or mountam sheep 
but when Chemoff tned to get a shot at the last named, they 
disappeared mto a ravme with great agihty and ease On our 
left we passed a contmuous panorama of mountam scenes 
peak after peak emerging and diroppearing in endless succession 
The most conspicuous of these were all entered on my map 
VOL I 
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then bearings being taken from divers different points The 
summits of the mam chain were, howevei, screened by the ^ 
flanking ranges, and we only saw them m occasional peeps up 
the tiansverse glens The colouration contmuall}'- changed, 
shifting from brown to violet, then to red, grey and yeUow m 
regular succession, and it was influenced too by the shadows 
cast by the airj^ clouds as they flitted m front of the sun 

On the right the surface fell away slowly towards the plain 
through which the Koncheh-dana meandered towards the 
lake of Kara-koll But we were no longer able to discern its 
forest-belt The horizon kept changing — it brightened, grew 
blurred, disappeared m the mist, melted with the sky After 
crossing over several shallow rivulets, separated by roUmg 
country, we came to the edge of the deeply eroded glen of 
Kurbanchik, some 130 feet down below our feet To the 
north was the broad, wide-open glen-mouth , to the south the 
clay terraces loomed up like black walls Behind a projecting 
shoulder of the mountain lay a pool of beautifully pure water, 
of an emerald green colour, and so deep that the bottom 
could not be seen m the middle It was fed by a little brook, 
carrying 3 cubic feet in the second, which entered at its 
upper end, but left it again at its lower end In fact the 
pool was a miniature Bagrash-koU — the lake near Kara-shahr 
over on the other side of the Kurruk-tagh It was situated 
at the very extremity of a deeply eroded side-glen, and after 
ram the water must pour into it hke a waterfall, because 
there was a big drop from above Yet, as ram is a great ranty 
m these “ Dry Mountains ” — for that is what Kurruk-tagh 
means — it must have taken a very considerable time to scoop 
out this little gathenng-basm, especially as the surroundmg 
mountams were composed of dionte 

At Kurbanchik we were said to be two and a-half days’ 
journey from the crest of the mam range, by a track or 
mountain path which led up to a pass called simply Davan 
(Pass), or by the Mongols, Tobbveh From the sumnut it was 
another one and a-half days to the Bagrash-koU 

On the gth of March we traveUed a good distance down the 
glen of Kurbanchik before we found a side-glen by which to 
climb up the eastern side After that we pressed on towards the 
south-east over broken steppe-land, dotted with an occasional 
clump of grass , then, after threading a lab5rQnth of low hiUs, 
we descended mto a dry ravine, which wound between rounded 
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lioplit' of v)I{ imlcnil tlioiiDi fiirtlicr on llit^ pi\c place 
In hard tock Jn^l l»cl<»r< Ihr ravane oj>cnctl oul uj>on the 
lr\cl and dr^latr wi wr rnriinpo<l in a drliglitful little «;pol 
knim-n aa To^Tak hnljk a\|iich con'i<tc<l of n poplar gro\( 
and a well tlio latter l>rinK rovrrtal ualh thick ice jnerred b\ a 
fojr*t of rreal ^talk It was a spur of tlir Kiimik taph whidi 
ut* had jn**! cut thnniDi h\ means of this raaine 

After llial wa* contmnetl toward tlie cast hour after hour 
haaanp the mountains nlu a\*s on our left Although not trenched 
lr\ an\ deep or litgr vaatrrrourM^s the sai w-as nc\ erthclcs:. 
furmwnl h\ nn iniinen*-*’ nnm1*rr of tm\ ninntU gmcralla 



T^l UibU 


alKJut one foot deep nnd filled \nth richns uhicli wais 
3n>ihing but pleasant for the «oft pads of the cnmcls feet 
Tlic sun sot a ball of fierj red it became dusk and still \vc were 
n long waj from the place wlicrt the next well w'as said to be 
Our guide just now was Ivhodai Kullu who had aaslted this 
localit> before and wa, continued to follow the directions whicli 
he sliouted to us until far on Into the night At last \cc reached 
the margin of another big glen and doavm its sleep side the camels 
scrambled or rather slid for the most part However when 
wc got to the bottom there was not a drop of water to be found 
anj'whcrc Wc had mistaken the glen in the darkness but 
ns wc had nlrcadv done 26 mfles wc encamped where we were 
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Next morning we discovered that we were not so very fai 
out of our reckoning after all, for the spring of Bujentu-bulak 
was only half-a-mile farther on, and the animals were at once 
taken down to it I was awakened at sunrise m rather an 
alarming way Chernoff came m, and lighted the stove, as usual, 
whilst I was still asleep, but he failed to notice that the breeze 
which came down the glen was pressing the tent canvas against 
the heated stove-chimney I was awakened by an unbearable 
warmth, and opening my eyes saw the tent m flames At the 
same moment the men came rushing up and pulled over the 
tent, whilst Chernoff dragged out the packing-cases, papers, and 
other things that lay scattered about inside it Nor was I idle , 
for, seizing a felt cloth, I set to work to smother the flames, 
and eventually got them out After this misadventure my 
breezy domicile looked the reverse of comfortable However, 
the men took a piece of sacking, and having clipped away the 
burnt edges of the canvas, sewed a patch on Beyond that, 
fortunately, nothing was damaged 

The brook which came down the glen of Bu]entu-bulak 
was divided into several arms, aU nppling along underneath 
a broad covenng of ice 

When we started again we turned our backs upon the 
mountains, and steered our course towards the south In the 
distance was the kona-shaht , or “ancient town” of Ymg-pen, 
standing out m rehef against the blurr of the sandy desert 
behind it The rums of this ancient town were ranged on a 
line runnmg due north and south, so that I was able to examine 
them, and measure and sketch them, without deviating from 
our hne of march The first we came to were two toras, or 
“ towers of clay,” each I4f feet high and 494 feet m circum- 
ference Next, on a terrace, the outer face of which had been 
washed away by an inundation, was a gunstan, or “ bunal- 
place,” about 200 years old The graves were marked by monu- 
ments of sun-dned bricks (adobe), shaped like cigar-boxes, 
and the position of the skeletons — the feet towards the south, 
the head towards the north, with the face turned m the direction 
of Mecca (kehleh ) — proved that it was a Mussulman burial- 
place Owing to the facade of the terrace havmg been swept 
away, several of the graves were open, and showed the skulls 
of their occupants, peepmg out as if through loopholes m a 
wall One skeleton, that of a youth of about 15, had fallen out 
altogether Close beside this burial-place stood something which 
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might ha\c been indifTcrcntlj a mesjtd or smaller mosque a 
khanekah or pnj'cr liousc or 1 gumbe or domed tomb 
of some pervm of consequence It consisted of three 
w-itliont a roof and the fourth wall had dearly been swept away 
b^ a flood like the face of the icmcc TJjc back wall was 19} 
feet long and 135 feet high In dose pro\imit> to these rums we 
picked up a quanlitj of fragments of red and black earthenware 
jars on some of which a round car still remained After that 
we came to a torn about 2O feet higli and 103 feet m arcum 
fercnce and tlicn to scv'cn others of smaller sue crowning an 
isolated hill Tithcr these list were intended as monuments 



On ibe Way to llojeiita lolal- 

to mark gra\'es of distinguished men or thej were Chmesc 
pachfats or mile-stones whidi bj their number were intended 
to indicate as fs itlll tlic practice at the more important road 
stations of Central iVsia tlie distance in It to some otlicr notable 
road-station in the same district 

But the most interesting rum of all was a circular w'all 
precisely similar in appearance to those which I had formerly 
examined at Sai-chekkeh and Merdek-shahr It was constructed 
of sun-dned clay (adobe) held in position bj a frame^vo^k of 
honiontal beams and vnts pierced by four gates Its diameter 
597 thickness of the wall 36 feet and its height 

2ik feet The gates were situated at the four points of the 
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compass In the centre of the mclosure was a small p5n:amid 
of clay 

What object such a waU could be built for is not easy to 
say It was too small for a town wall , besides, there were 
no signs of any dweUings havmg ever existed mside it If 
it were a fort, the four wide gateways were surely unnecessary 
Hence, I am disposed to look upon it as a kmd of caravanserai 
or post-station, the mhabitants of which dwelt m tents or wooden 
houses And no doubt the great Lop-nor highway ran directly 
through it, for the eastern and western gates lay exactly along 
the hne it took Indeed, old folk amongst the Lop-men stiU 
preserve a tradition that the great highway to Pekmg ran through 
Ymg-pen, and so on to Dimg-khan or Sa-chow 

Leavmg these rums, we steered east-south-east to Ymg- 
pen, havmg on our nght, though a long way off, a thick belt 
of fine poplars, markmg the dry nver-bed which it was the 
mam purpose of our expedition to explore The name given 
to that watercourse by all the native hunters who are acquamted 
with it IS Kurruk-dana, or the “ Dry River,” though they also 
call it sometimes the Kum-dana, or “ Sand River ”, it was by 
this name that Kozloff knew it 

The ortang or “ hostel ” of Ymg-pen was a Chinese post- 
station, which at the time of our visit had stood empty and 
deserted for a whole year The authonties had for some tune 
past been endeavourmg to revive the traf&c on this the old 
route between Lop and Turfan, but without success , for the 
route md Korla is more comfortable as weU as more convenient 
Ymg-pen was a true oasis m that it was surrounded by 
desert on every side , and dunng the two days’ rest which 
we gave our animals there we had no fear of their runnmg 
away The place was frequented by wild-duck, wild-geese, and 
partridges , and fresh water was obtamable from a weU The 
post-station stood on a promment terrace or platform, some 
SIX or seven feet high, immediately north of a salt marsh over- 
grown with reeds 

Geographically this was a point of the greatest possible 
interest, for it was soon apparent that the marsh m question 
lay m the elbow of an ancient nver-bed, which had run between 
two belts of poplars, just as the Tanm does now The fact 
was even patent to the natives themselves But from this point 
eastwards the channel contained not a drop of moisture All 
the way from Ymg-pen, until it entered the desiccated basin 
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v*nj| Uirl. With liiin m\ »nd nl'trr ni\ uintir lK>ot< tire 
and » tlirr tliinp \sr could do uilhout Ilut it lumnl 
out It W4V a furnnlufr and ill ndnM-<l action 

On !li»* ijlh <d ^lirrli uc wrfc once more in motion Imt 
dunnr tl*f* marcli tire wind svliicli liad wt in lire das before 
inrfriM d to a |w rfect liunrennc Wr rr IrascllinR cn^lunrds 
Irrpinp to tire Irfl lnn<I ^nrjred wipe of tire drj nvcrlKHl 
s\lucli waa phinls marki'd all nlotiR b\ prnupa of poplars One 
of tire loops which tire riser made s\*as as fresh ns If it Ind been 
cnrsnl t)ut nnlj n )enr orcj It contained n aescent shaped 
|K>ol of salt watir cntirtl) (rit of Ice just liki the holjeniats 
or alnndoiua! hxijw of thi Tanm and on its left side wms 
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a group of poplais, some of which measured as much as 13^ 
feet m circumference at their base This, however, was the 
last pool of water and the last patch of living forest we en- 
countered along this dry and ancient watercourse, though 
we did find dead foicsts, the trees still standing on their own 
roots, like gia\cstones in a churchyard The ground was 
covered with fine powdery sand, which whirled up and hung 
behind the caia\an like a comet’s tail The men sat rocking 
on their camels wrapped m their chapans or cloaks It was 
twilight as earl}'- m the day as two p m , and as the storm still 
continued to increase, Abdu Rchim declared we must stop , 
it was killing work for the camels to struggle against the wind 
Accordingly we halted, and set about seeking for a sheltered 
place m which to pitch camp Just m this locality the clay 
desert showed peculiar modifications of relief, being carved by 
the wind into pj'-ramids, and hon/ontal terraces, and flat 
benches or shelves, each rising, as a rule, six to seven feet 
abo\ e the general level of the surface Branches of dead 
poplars la}^ scattered about in every direction 

Whilst seeking for a sheltered place to camp m, we nearly 
lost one another I walked towards the south-west, or rather 
I was carried b}'- the wind, and at such a rate that I did not 
obser\'-e how far I was being taken from the others However, 
failing to discover a suitable site, I turned round to retrace 
my steps , and then it was I felt the full brunt of the tempest 
For it drove right into my face with terrific Tuolence, smothering 
me -with sand and fine reddish-yellow powdery dust I could 
not see a single glimpse of the caravan It was hke wading 
against running water or liquid mud, and despite my most 
desperate efforts, I was unable to make headway previous 

footprints were entirely obhterated — obscured the instant I 
lifted my foot Eyes, mouth, nose — all were stopped up with 
sand and dust, and I was forced to stand stfil to catch my 
breath Then I saw a spectre looming out of the haze, and 
discovered it was Chemoff coming to look for me 

As soon as we were able to get hold of the other men, we 
encamped ]ust where we were My tent 'was reared on the 
sheltered side of a tamarisk mound , but we did not dare 
put up more than the half-lengths of the side supports, and even 
then had to stay their upper ends together with ropes The 
side-cords were wound round massive arms of the root, and 
heavy pieces of timber were laid across the folds of the canvas 
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which lay on the ground WTien all was finished the tent 
stood quite firm and rode out tlie tempest successfully though 
showers of fine sand penetrated through the canvas and 
smotliercd e\er} thing m the interior 

Owing to the poles of the men s tent being m single pieces 
they were unable to put it up at all but lay on the ground 
muffimg up their heads in their cloaks The camels knelt m 
a long row with their necks stretched out flat on the ground 
m the direction in which the terajicst was blowing Qose to 
the earth the wind had a \ clocity of 40I miles an hour but on 
the top of an adjacent mound only six or seven feet high it 
was some 18 miles an hour more or 58J miles m all and I was 
only able to keep m> balance when I knelt The storm came 
from the north-cast and its \iolcnce enabled me to form some 
idea of the inconceiMiblc quantities of sand and dust which are 
transported bj this mighty agent towards the regions of the 
west and south west WTicn wc stooped down we were well 
nigh choked by the swirhng cloud which careered along the 
ground like a cataract, making little eddies of dust as it swept 
on Branches tufts of grass grams of sand as big as peas were 
whirled mto our faces with stinging force 

Just about dusk this black tempest seemed to tire a httle 
for the space of two or three mmutes the sky hghtenedashade, 
while the wind slackened and caught its breath as it were This 
pause ^va3 very mstructive it showed how easy it was to be 
mistaken m our calculations of distance both fionxontal and 
vertical when we were entirely swallmved up m a dense sand 
fog such as this For while wc imagined ourselves to be en 
camped m a depression or valley we discovered that the adjacent 
country was m point of fact almost flat 

But the pause ^va3 soon over The tempest returned m full 
blast and went whistling howling and roaring past my canvas 
cave withm which I hastily burrowed out of the all-engulfing 
sand fog Cooking wras of course absolutely out of the question 
I had to content myself with bread and wrater and the contents 
of a pot of jam I set to work to write up my diary by the 
light of a candle but the ink dned in the pen owing to the 
shower of sand that fell over me and the pen itself scraped 
and scratched as it moved through the little heaps of sand which 
gathered on the paper Withm half an hour every object that 
was exposed to the air had completely vanished from sight To 
undress amid such a rain of searchmg sand was extremely dis- 
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agreeable, especially as my bed, too, was full of it That 
stifling dust-laden atmosphere * It was enough to suffocate 
anybody and everybody 

Where, I wonder, did those millions of cubic miles of an 
come from, and where did they go to ? What were the forces 
which started this torrential rush of air ^ Was it that the vast 
deserts of the western parts of Central Asia were already warmed 
so greatly m excess of those farther to the east, that the latter 
were called upon to All the vacuum which was caused by the 
upward movement of the heated air ^ Or was aU this stupendous 
pother nothing more than a merely local occurrence, a column 
of air pounng hke an untamable flood down the sides of tlie 
Kurruk-tagh, and then returning again on the revolution of 
some imaginary wheel at higher altitudes, after simply brushing 
against the surface of the earth ? It was not easy to tell , but 
this at any rate is certain, that it is the ^vmd which is the most 
powerful physical agent m mouldmg the features of the earth’s 
surface m those parts of the world 

The minimum temperature during the night of the 13th 
March was — 7° i C or 19° 2 Fahr , and although on the 
following day the tempest abated very considerably, it still 
remained bitterly cold — so cold, indeed, that we were forced 
to make up a gigantic camp-fire, and aftersvards travel a good 
long distance on foot to get warm I had made a great mistake 
m sending back my furs and winter clothmg 

The bed of the Kurruk-dana was stfll moist m two or three 
places south-east of our camp, and m those spots a few tamarisks 
and patches of reed still struggled for life , but the forest along 
its bank was dead, some of the trees lying prone, others still 
standing on their own roots After that we came to some 
exceedmgly difficult country, namely, a perfect lab5ninth of 
clay “ terraces,” with sharp-cut edges, which the natives called 
yardang , and as this is a very graphic descriptive word, I shaU 
for the future use it when speaking of these scarped formations 
They were ongmally formed by the agency of miming water, 
but have subsequently been resculptured by the wmd into 
the most fantastic and capricious outhnes imagmable Hence 
it was not always easy to trace out the continuations of the 
nver-bed which wound amongst them , and travellmg amongst 
them was not only weansome, but also terribly slow work, 
for we were all the time unceasingly climbing up them and then 
down agam on the other side These yardangs of the Kurruk- 
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(hm npptircd to cvtcnd i long vr\\ to\\'ards tl>c south at 
^ll events the) strclclictl os fnr ns 1 couple of isolited sand 
chines vvliicli stood out nlwvc the drid level of tlic desert 

Firllier on uc ngain |»as<ed two or three well prcscrv'cd 
n\erl>ends the l)oHom'« of whicli were covered witli coarse 
*sind and gnvrl the whole cml>o<onicd in dense woods now 
dead The trrc-lrunhs whidi lav on the ground were as a 
rule more rugged than tho<c whidi still stood upright but 
then the latter verre morr etpo<ed to the weather and the wind 
as well as dirrcllv subject to the rasping destructive cfTects 
of the dnfl sand Tlic*c lifeless stems standing like the cm 
balmcd mummies of nnaenl trees gave the countr) the 
appearance of a Muhhlc fidd of Hrobdmgnapan dimensions 
It w^as onl) alongside llie dr\ bed of the Kuniik-dana that these 
dead forests existed thev had of course been once nounshed 
bv its fickle wafers and onl) died after the nver dnngc“d 
Its course and took a more soutlicrl) direction to the newlv 
formed lakes of Kara huran and Kan koshun 

Die dn nver l>ed wt wrn. followang wound along the foot 
of tlic extreme oulliiTs and spurs of the Kunrnk tagh and tlicir 
lowest terrace— that is the plain immediatd) to the south 
of them— afforded us a level and convenient road to mardi 
ujxm One outstanding section of the mountains bore the 
cunous name of Charchak tagli or the Mountain of tlic 
\\ caned Ones tlic storv lieing that a troop of Qimcse soldiers 
wjio encamped there on their vva) from Turfan to the recently 
cstahlislied post of Qiarkhhk discovered that their stock of 
provisions was at an end so tlic) flung awa) tlieir weapons 
and other paraphcmalia and returned to Turfan 

On our nglil we had the Kurruk-dana and immcdiatclv 
on our left a parallel trench with a marked!) scarped edge on 
the fartJicr side Diat is to sa) wa; were travelling along a 
long narrow bank as it wa?rc bclvvx‘cn twaJ riverbeds for tlic 
second Ircncli that on our left was simpl) an older channel 
of the KurrukKlana Dus was evident enough even to Abdu 
Rchim who knew tliat it continued for some distance towards 
tlic cast Sometimes the dead forests thinned out until their 
bare upstanding tree trunks when seen from a distance ac 
quired a remarkable likeness to telegraph poles We now 
observed for the first time traces of wild camels tlicy occurred 
m depressions slicltcrcd from the wind 

Numerous ynggdeh bushes {Elteagnvs horienus) now appeared 
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m the dead forests The natives of that region affirm, and 
qmte truly, that these bushes afford the clearest proof. of irrigation 
havmg been formerly practised m the locahties where they 
survive, for of all trees and bushes they are mvanably the 
first to succumb after irrigation ceases, and they wither as soon 
as the water turns salt Tograk (poplar) and 5nilgun (tama- 
nsk) are far more tenacious of hfe, and will continue to survive 
a long tune upon their own roots 

On the 15th March there was agam a strong east wmd 
Although it only blew at the rate of 15I- miles an hour, still 
the cold ( — 1° I C , or 30° o Fahr , at seven a m ) made us very 
sensitive to it, as it penetrated through our thm sprmg clothmg 
It was impossible to keep ourselves warm even when we walked 
half the time, for at one p m the thermometer only stood at 
6° 8 C , or 44° 2 Fahr , whereas at Ymg-pen, with a west wmd, 
it had recorded 21° 4 C , or 70° 5 Fahr It is not mconceivable 
that these differences were m some way mtunately connected 
with the vaiymg degrees of calefaction or heatmg of the surface 
in different parts of the Asiatic continent In the year 1897, 
]ust at this same season, I expenenced stmgmg wmtry cold 
with deep snow whilst traveUmg through Eastern Mongoha 
Over the central parts of the desert region there was formed on 
the other hand a barometric depression, which acted hke a 
suction- valve upon the colder regions all around Now this 
mequahty of atmosphenc pressure is greatest m sprmg , but, 
as the summer advances, it gradually tends to disappear It 
is owmg to these causes that the Lop country is visited m sprmg 
by such furious tempests from the east and north-east 

We now left the Kurruk-dana, and directed our march 
towards the foot-hills of the Kurruk-tagh, m quest of a sprmg 
which Abdu Rehim knew of, and which we were anxious to 
reach We were stiU separated from Yardang-bulak by a 
crest, built up of coarse crystalline rock and mtersected by 
vems of diabase, the whole greatly weathered , but after crossing 
over yet another belt of barren country, we encamped m the 
little glen where the sprmg was situated Here, on a very 
limited area, there was a luxuriant growth of reeds , and as this 
was one of the only two locahties where pasture and water 
were to be met with, we decided to let the animals have two 
or three days’ rest In the same immediate neighbourhood 
were three other similar spnngs, though no vegetation worth 
speaking of anywhere near them Our sprmg was called Achik, 
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or the Bitter the others 'Vukarki T6m6nki and Yall-a 
or the Upper the Lower and the Outermost rcspcctucly The 
water of Achik \ardang bulak trickled forth m a natural channel 
between low elcx'ations but ^\'as covered wth icc, three or four 
inches thick. Thus we had to thaw the Ice before we were able 
to use it but when it \vas thawed the ^vatc^ was excellent 
and entirely free from anj disagreeable mineral fla\ our although 
the areometer when placed in the very throat of the spring 
8ho\vcd that the speafic gravity of the bubbling water was 

I 012 

Our guide Abdu Rehim was a mightj camel-slayer and 



utilised his first rest-day to go a hunting \Vhen he came back 
after an absence of fourteen hours, he said he had found a big 
he-carael at TCmSnld Yardang bulak, and had wounded him 
sev'erely though the animal crossed the Kumik-dana and 
finally escaped amongst the sand-dunes Abdu Rehim declared 
that when a wild camel is wounded it always makes for the 
open desert and he also beheved that when m the natural 
course of things these creatures fed the approach of death 
they go in amongst the dunes to die His reason for this bchef 
was that he had seldom or never come across a skeleton of 
the wild camd amongst the mountains of the Kumik tagh 
Ma>be their instinct tells them that m case they have to make 
VOL I 2 7 
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a long fight against death, they are more hkely to be left m 
undisturbed peace in the desert than they would be amongst 
the mountains Abdu Rehim reported further, that he had 
also observed fresh signs of a herd of seven wild camels, an old 
male, two females, and four tailaks, or young ones, which had 
been down to the “ lower ” spring to dnnk on the previous 
afternoon, and had possibly fled at our approach 

Chemoff was more fortunate Very early m the morning 
I heard him speakmg m an animated voice, but with extreme 
caution, biddmg someone tie up the dogs Then there was a 
dead silence, and then came five shots m qmck succession, quite 
close to camp A camel had come down the wmd towards 
the sprmg without suspectmg any danger Chemoff and Khodai 
Kifllu fired at him, but the}^ only wounded him shghtly, and he 
turned and fled back to the east The Cossack followed him, 
and every now and agam the animal stopped and regarded lus 
pursuer with a certam amount of curiosity Chemoff shot 
at him agam at 500 paces’ distance, and the shot stmck Inm 
m the shoulder The camel then went off at a slow run towards 
the south, fell two or three tunes, got up agam, and finally 
feU for the last time about one mile and a quarter from camp 
It turned out to be a young she-camel, and her coat was 
covered with the finest and softest hair imaginable , and as this 
was the season when the wild camel sheds its coat, her hair 
came off almost of itself The men gathered what there was 
of it for making into cords and ropes After that they cut 
the camel up , and the meat was very welcome, for our supply 
of mutton, which, durmg the last few days, had been tasting 
very strong, was now quite at an end Abdu Return asserted 
that the wild camel always shuns for a long tune the locality 
in which one of its oivn species has been killed 

In the evening Chemoff shot a fine brace of partridges, 
which also proved very acceptable During the hot weather, 
it was always a difficult problem m Central Asia how to supply 
ourselves with fresh meat I had arranged with Kirgui Pavan 
and a couple of other hunters, who knew Yardang-bulak, to 
meet us there with five sheep, besides poultry and eggs But 
we heard nothing of them, and could not afford to wait any 
longer After we got back, we learned that they started all 
nght, but lost their way in the desert, and dunng the storm 
three of the sheep also went astra}^ When the};" at length 
reached Yardang-bulak, the rest of the sheep were half-dead 
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vnth fatigue and a5 the men taw from our camp-fires that we 
had been and gone the) turned round and w-ent back to Tikkenhk 
Howe\’cr their non arri\’al was not a matter of an> consequence 
for once we reached Kara Koshun we should be relatisely 
speaking m the land of plcntj 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE WILD CAjMEL 

Abdu Rehim gave me a good deal of informat]on~about the habits 
and pecuhanties of the wild camel, which agreed well with what 
I learnt m 1896 from the old camel-hunter on the Lower Kenya- 
dana At the spring season the wild camel requires to drmk 
once a week, though m the winter he can go a whole fortnight 
without He can even go half a month vnthout water m summer, 
provided he can get grazing with plenty of sap m it The reason 
he cannot do mthout it for a longer period m \vinter is the dry 
nature of the food he eats at that season The wild camel knows 
his way to the nearest springs as unerringly as though he guided 
his footsteps by map and compass He viU even drmk water 
that has a decidedly salty flavour, and seems to like it \^dien 
there is a strong wind blowing, a hunter may approach within 
30 paces of him, if he happens to be amongst tamarisks or kamish, 
or mdeed if he is grazing anywhere where the hunter can conceal 
himself As a rule he is not shot at when the distance exceeds 
50 yards 

The wild camel’s keenest sense is that of smell Abdu Rehim 
asserted that he could scent a man at Yardang-bulak all the 
way from Oy-kouruk, a distance of 13 miles The moment 
his suspicion IS aroused, he takes to flight mth the speed of the 
wind The wild camel of the Kurruk region resembles his 
congener of the Kenya-dana, m his unspeakable horror of the 
smoke from a camp fire, and m the fact that he shuns every 
place that human bemgs -vasit, however seldom And he has 
]ust ELS great a repugnance to the tame camel when the latter carries 
a pack-saddle , mdeed even after the pack-saddle is taken off 
he recognises the tame camel by the unfamilianty of his scent 
On the other hand a young camel, not yet broken to work, had 
once or twice run away from Abdu Rehim’s father, Ahmed of 
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Singhcr and gone and joined itself to a lierd of \\'ild camels 
and been rccci\ed b\ them \\’ithout hostility On one such occa 
sion Abdu Rchim s brother shot bne of his father s owm camels 
thinking it u-os a wld one Here I ma\ mention that according 
to Prxhc\’alskj the uald camel was common m the desert of 
Kum tagh to the east of the marsh of Kara koshim At the 
present time he IS nc\'cr seen there or\crj rarclj indeed whidi 
ma\ be owing to the desiccation of the lake or is perhaps due 
to the fact that the pools of water whicli still sur^'i^’e m that 
quarter arc situated too near to inhabited regions 

The wild camel will not approach tlie spot where a hunter 
has once encamped until after a \er3 long mtcr\’al of time has 
elapccd As a rule wild camels onij remain two or three da>'s 
at a time at each grazing ground and then rao\'e on to another 
Tlic\ onU \’isit the spnngs to drrak the} ne\'er stop there to 
graze no matter how temptmg the pasture Mv mforraant 
persisted that the wild camel s instinct tells him it is at the 
spnngs he runs the greatest nsk of being molested by man 
As soon as it gets dark he h» down beside a tamarisk where 
the ground is soft and docs not mox*© ogam until the sun rises 
He cats all sorts of green stuff though his favourite prov*ender 
is dumps of withered grass which having been separated from 
its roots has been blown together b\ the wind Hence he is 
fond of frequenting localities where the ground and the winds 
favour the accumulation of this tussock hi} He also displays 
a marv’cllous sureness of instinct in finding his graxing-groimds 
trav elling in a straight Imc from the one to the other ev en when 
the} are scv'eral da}’s distance apart and evnn though there 
happen to be no prominent features m the landscape to guide 
him 

In the breeding season that is to sa} the months of December 
January and February the moles fight fiercel} whenev'er they 
encounter one another equall} whether on their grazing 
grounds at the spnngs or m the desert The animal which is 
vanquished is often dnv’Cn awa} b} himself while the victor 
will be followed by as many as eight she-camels If two fairly 
well matched males come mto conflict the} do not stop fighting 
until one or both of them is put fiors-dC’Combat The} mangle 
one another terribly with their teeth and very often tear large 
pieces of flesh out of one another m fact }ou seldom "find a 
full-grown he-camel which is not disfigured by some nasty seax 
or other 
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The wild camel is frequently seen quite solitary by himself, 
■often also m pairs , but the general rule is for a troop of four 
to SIX individuals to associate together Troops of 12 to 15 are 
■extremely rare The leader of a troop is always a big he-camel 
The period of gestation m the case of the tame camel is one 
year , m the case of the wild camel it is reputed to be fourteen 
months It is estimated that a tame she-camel can bear one 
3mung once every eighteen months, beginning with her third 
year and ceasing with her fifteenth The young suckle forty 
da^^s before eating grass, but even then still continue to suckle 
for more than a 3^ear In fact the little creature can barely 
reach the ground with its muzzle until it is fully one and a half 
months old These things are apparently true also of the wild 
camel. 

The tame camel can be worked until it is twenty 3^ears old 
The wld camel is said to live for fift3^ years , but this is more than 
doubtful, it IS unlikely Abdu Rehim, however, once found 
embedded m the nb muscles of an old he-camel a Mongol nfle 
bullet, which, from its shape, must have been at least forty or 
fifty years old, for it was something like that penod of time 
since the Mongols had used bullets of that particular shape 
According to his account the camels of the mountamous distncts 
are more difficult to kill than the camels of the Takla-makan. 
ChemofE suggested that that is because the hunters m the 
mountamous districts use less effective charges of powder, 
and carry less perfect weapons The consequence is the 
bullet does not penetrate sufficiently, and often stops vathout 
touchmg a vital organ, so that the animal escapes without 
suffermg any real injury 

The wild camel is found everywhere between Yardang-bulak 
and the distnct of Khaim , but he never goes west of the 
caravan-route from Ymg-pen to Turf an Our Camp no VII 
(13th March) may be regarded as his most westerly pomt m 
the bed of the Kurruk-dana In the Kurruk-tagh he frequents 
principally the neighbourhood of Altimish-bulak, and to the 
east of it He is, however, a restless creature, and leads a nomad 
existence over a wide range of country A year subsequent to 
this I obtamed further data for determmmg the range of his 
distribution 

Abdu Rehim had been a camel-hunter for six years, and 
during that period had shot fifteen camels, which shows that 
they are not an altogether easy game to bag On one occasion 
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father tned to capluri, a \oung one and rear it and tame 
It But the moment tljc little thing wi* bom its motlicr liaeing 
grown «iaspidou-< cauglit it up between lier cliin and neck and 
fled with it In MJch Iiistc that it was impossible to o\ertakc 
her 

Before I part with Abdu Kehim I must sa> a word or two 
about his fimil} rditions He was the son of Ahmed Pa\'an 
who liad dwelt forlj \cars at binghcr and had had four sons bom 
to him there of whom three wire mamed Tliat is as much as 
to saj all the inliabitints of the little \illagc were members 
of Ahmed s family The eldest <on was the karaulchi or station 
keeper ’ in the tillage and was appointed to tlic office b} the 
nmban of DunI It was his diit> to report an> thing that 
happened within his dislnct in violation of the law or indeed 
ant thing that was in an> stn^c notewortlit Tlic father 
Ahmed was a native of Turfan and owned some 200 sheep 
winch he pheed under the can of a Mongol shepherd m the 
district of Asghan tlic arrangement being that the lambs 
bom evert jear were divided equallt between tlic two while 
Ahmed received as much of the wool as was required to weave 
three h^ht or thick felt rugs And the Mongol shepherd 
himself owned large flocLs of sheep 

Besides sheep Ahmed posjtcss^ a troop of 27 camels and 
tralhckcd in the animals buying when thev were clicap and 
selling of course when tlic> were dear also two horses and 
ten cows At Smglicr he grew wheat mairc melons onions 
and other vegetables the soil bang exceptional!) fertile so 
that he was able to count upon a return every )car whereas 
in other districts the people arc some >cars obliged to leave 
the ground fallow He obtained his water for imgation purposes 
from the spnng fed mulct of Singherlik whicli is about as big 
as the brook of Sughett bulak Ahmed and lus family were 
passionately devoted to Singhcr and would not exchange it for 
an) other place in the world 

Abdu Rclum wais a strong handsome )oung fellow cheerful 
of disposition and very trustworthy but what I valued most 
about him wtis his truthfulness and the reliability of his infer 
mation \Micn he was unable to answer a question I put to 
him he used to say he did not know The usual practice of the 
Central Asian Mussulman in such cases is to invent some sort 
of an answer on the spnr of the moment Abdu Rehim managed 
his eight camels with admirable skill attended to everythmg 
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helped to load up and unload like a slave, and found his way 
from spring to spnng like a wild camel He was as strong and 
• agile as a tiger, and to see him swmg himself up on the back of 
his ndmg camel with his heavy and clumsy-lookmg nfle slung 
over his shoulder was quite a treat I generally summoned him 
every evemng to my tent, and pumped him about his expenences 
I tried to induce him to travel with me, but he was too anxious 
to get back to his home amongst the mountams 

When we started on the i8th March we took with us seven 
goatskms and two sacks all filled with ice, as weU as two sacks 
stuffed with kanush, which we proposed to dole out to our camels 
when we came to the next desolate camping-ground However, 
for the first night we decided to halt at Yakka Yardang-bulak, 
which was close at hand, so as to get what advantage we could 
from its kamish grazmg 

All at once the advance guard halted, and Abdu Rehim shd 
down off his camel, and began to creep along the ground, with 
his nfle on his back I stole up to him, and then through my 
field-glass saw a troop of wild camels, consisting of a big black 
bughra (male) and five other individuals of a lighter colour* 
The black one had ]ust got up, and was stretchmg his head m 
every direction, smfl&ng the wind with keen suspicion Three 
of the others lay and chewed their cud, while the other two were 
grazmg I and the hunters — for Chemoff and Khodai KuUu 
had also joined m the stalk — concealed ourselves m a favour- 
able place about half a mile distant, whence we were able to follow 
every movement of the troop without being seen ourselves 
Meanwhile Abdu Rehim stole along the yar terraces, whither 
the trail also led Chemoff But the wind blew from us 
towards the camels, and the big he-camel plainly suspected some- 
thing was wrong He moved to where the she-camels were 
l 5 ung, stopped, sniffed and smffed, keepmg his head turned all 
the time towards us, and then went on a little further Mean- 
while the other camels, two full-grown females and three colts 
of a year old, noticed nothing amiss 

A shot echoed , but it failed to reach its mark The distance 
was too great The bughra, however, alarmed by the report, 
set off m rapid flight For one instant the she-camels hesitated, 
then they leapt up like a shot, and went off at full gallop, skim- 
ming up the dust behind them The big male ran by himself, 
the others all m a cluster about a hundred paces to his nght 
I followed them vath m}'’ field-glass, and saw how within a i^eiy 
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few minutes they dwmdled to tmy black dots and after that the 
nsmgTdust alone revealed which way they had fled. They 
travelled at a great rate and without once stoppmg for they 
had got scent of the carav'an and fully realised the nature of 
their danger At first thej directed their flight towards the 
south west but gradually v’eered round m a semicircle to the 
south and the south-east Abdu Rehim thought they would in 
aH probabflitj make eventually for Altimish bulak 

At Yakka \ardang bulak the ground was trampled m every 
direction by wfld camels the httle kamish oasis being evidently 
one of their chief feedmg-grounds and stoppmg stations m that 
part of the desert 

Next mormng we had trav'elled but a short distance when 
our sportsmen stopped agam and pomted towards the south 
There we perceived a solitary camel meditatmg amongst the 
dead tamarisks Three nfles were at once levelled at him 
three shots echoed But the distance was too great, and the 
beast trotted leisurely off towards the north-east That is 
to say he ran across our Ime of march and thus came over on 
our left hand after which he stopped short and observed the 
disturbers of his peace Chemoff had another shot at him 
and wounded him though only slightly and although he 
pursued him on horseback the camel managed to escape mto 
the mountains He was clearly one jof those sohtary males 
which had been vanquished by some stronger nvah 

All this while we had the louer terrace of the kurruk tagh 
on our left hand it was seamed b> innumerable nvulets and 
ravmes all made by ram water On the nght was the windmg 
Kurmk-dana, with its dead forest and its yar terraces its bed 
being 246 feet broad and 12 to 16 feet deep From this pomt 
onwards the ground was Uttered with enormous quantities of 
snail shells v on could gather them up m basketsful 

which goes to show that the nver was formerly accompamed by 
margmal lakes The matter admitted of no doubt whatever 
for freshwater molluscs do not frequent svvift running water 
only tranquil lakes and lagoons where there is an abundance of 
vegetation 

Shortly after this we crossed the riv’er bed and directed our 
steps towards the south-east so as to get some idea of what the 
desert was like m that direction The ground at the foot of the 
mountains was very granulated and difficult to travel on. The 
yardangs were it is true lower and the watercourses not more 
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than a foot or so deep , stiU there were so many of them, that 
the camels did nothing but stumble 

On the 20th of March we were favoured with exceptionally 
bnght, fine weather The continuous ndge of the Kurruk- 
tagh was plainly visible , and it steadily increased m height 
as we advanced east As far as we were able to see, the country 
m that direction stiU continued to present the same character- 
istics , but m consequence of the mirage the lower flanks of 
the mountams appeared to be lifted a httle above their true 
level 

We often lost sight of the old nver-bed for hours together , 
then we would stnke it at some bend or other In all probabihty 
the existmg relief is the result of several hydrographical epochs 
The extraordmary sharp-cut terrace which runs along the foot 
of the lowest sai is m reality the shore of what was some time 
or other a large lake, which subsequently gradually contracted 
m area The snail shells that remain mdicate the extent to 
which the country was formerly under water In proportion 
as the western shore of the lake travelled back towards the 
east, so did the nver-mouth advance with it, flowmg as it went 
through smaller lakes and basins, exactly as the Lower Tanm 
does at the present tune , as we shall mdeed see lower down 
This explains why the old nver-bed was distinctly traceable 
for short distances only 

As we advanced, the desert became more and more barren 
We frequently crossed wild camels’ tracks gomg towards the 
south It IS not at all unhkely that wild camels do visit the 
Avullu-koll, although the Lop-men seldom visit it themselves 
Presently we were once more travelhng along a portion of the 
nver-bed, which was remarkably distinct Here it wsis 308 feet 
broad, 21:^ feet deep, and stiU had dead forest on its banks In 
other words, it was a “ fossil ” nver If you were to cut off a 
section of the Tanm and let its water flow away, and its forest 
vuther and dry up, you would have precisely the same effect as 
in the nver we were now following beside the Kurruk-tagh 

The aspect of the country changed but httle The mountams 
resembled a chain of low hills, with a scolloped crest Dead 
forest grew less frequent, and trees that stiU stood upnght rarer 
than ever. On our nght was a “sea” of yardangs, strewn with 
mynads of snail shells Ordek discovered an earthenware jar, 
a fragment of a large dish with glazed arabesque ornamentation, 
and a piece of a huge copper pot, wuth its edge turned honzon- 
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tall\ Hovrnuird^ Die di^li vms of Chinese make It wxis clear 
there hid rmco been a duelling or a Mrtllcmcnt here at an> ntc 
the \aanit\ Iwd plainly been inhibited it ^lomc time or other 

At length tlic bed of the Kumik-dana cimc finally to an end 
ind \er entered upon 1 tnct of country uhich u*as formerly 
covered b\ llic andent lake of Lop-nor Tlic forest of course 
came to an end is well but the cmll fhclU were still more 
numerous thin heretofore Die >*ardangs consisted now of 
ndges five or six feet broad and alxint three feet high built up 
of tolenlil) firm vcllowclaj disposed honzontill> and follow 
ing one mother to infinity in n north-east and south west 
direction ind between them were an ct^ual number of parallel 
trendies or hollows of the same depth and the same breadth 
Die geographical disposition of (his peculiar formation suggested 
llial It was cxdusivclv caused bj tbc prevailing north-east wind 
whldi uses the dnfl sand os a file against the casil> sculptured 
clav and the suggestion wns confirmed bv the surfaces of these 
long bendies all shovnng unmistakable evidences of having 
been scoured or polished b> the wand Dicrc were of course no 
accumulations of dnfl-s-and ovnng to the quite recent date at 
which the lake disappcarc<l Die cxaggcnition in Marco Polos 
ftalemenl that a man would require a \car to cross the desert 
of Lop Is not so vcr> great after all when >ou bear in mind 
lint in his da) the lakes of Kara buran and Kara koshun did not 
exist and consequent!) one unbroken desert might ver) waill 
stretch all the w*a\ from TakLa roakan to Mandiuna 

At Camp no \II there wen, dead tograks still standing on 
their own roots — a hlllc grove which liad formcrl) existed on 
the northern sliorc of Lop-nor 

Not far from this camp we discovered some thick potsherds 
of a bluish grc) colour which had belonged to a large earthen 
ware vessel with small cars Diis made the third time we came 
across evidences of liuman bungs amongst these dned up water 
wa)5 Die ground was covered in places with deposits of salt 
pointing to the lake liavang become gniduall) saline as its water left 
it W ere it not for the wand planing off the surface these 
deposits would no doubt be more numerous than they actually 
are 

Our next object was to discover Altiraish bulak or the 
Sbet) Springs Accordingly we directed our course towairds 
tlic north north-east and in so doing ascended the extreme 
outl)ing spurs of the Kurruk togh and of course left behind us 
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the absolutely level, but locaUj?- irregular, surface of the desert 
Towards evening a strong gale sprang up from the north, and 
the sky became thickly overcast, so that it grew dark early, 
before we were able to stnke the spnngs Hence after going 
23^ miles, we came to a halt m a perfectly barren clay desert 
This made the fifth day on which we had failed to reach water, 
and the little we had left m the goat-skms was polluted As 
our supply of meat was also exhausted, we aU got very short 
commons that evemng Next mommg the ^vlnd was stiU 
blowing at the rate of 24^ miles an hour \^Tien I stepped 
outside of my tent at daybreak, it was a very dreary scene my 
eyes rested upon — a low ndge stretchmg towards the north- 
east , south-east the contour falling away towards the “ ocean 
of sand,” with insignificant crests and long chains of low lulls 
m the far, far distance , the earth everj^here covered mth 
gravel, not a plant to be seen , everything weather-worn, cheer- 
less, desolate ' So insignificant were the distant chams of lulls, 
that the Chinese have not even entered them upon their maps , 
the only thing they have depicted is the mam range a long, 
long way to the north 

This day we were guided by Mehk Ahun, Abdu Rehim’s 
brother And weU did he pilot us, for immediately after passing 
an eminence, we became aware of an open expanse ahead, with 
a yellow patch m the middle of it It was the splendid oasis of 
Altimish-bulak, and oh, how welcome a sight it was ' 

Abdu Rehim and his brother, their eyesight quickened b}'' 
their open-air hunter’s life, at once perceived a troop of wald 
camels grazing on the eastern edge of the oasis — but I, even 
with my field-glass to help me, was scarce able to distinguish 
the creatures Directing that the caravan should make a detour 
and so keep behind a low ndge, the expenenced camel-hunter, 
accompanied by Chernoff, burned on towards the reed-beds 
of the oasis I, too, followed them, intending to watch the 
issue of the stalk Crossing the little rivulet, which drained 
the Sixty Spnngs, and which, as our guide had quite correctly 
foretold a month before, was covered with big cakes of 
splendid ice, we crept in amongst the reeds and tamarisks 
The borders of the little oasis terminated quite abruptly, and 
we crossed over the greater part of it before Abdu Rehini 
stopped behind a couple of tamansk mounds 

The troop we were stalking consisted, like the last one, of 
a big dark-coloured bughraand fi\e other camels of a lighter skin 
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Pcriiaps thcj >\'crc Uic same we had seen at 'iakka "^ardang 
bulak The old male and one of the otiicrs w“cre busj gnumg 
the rest kij witli their Iveada turned m our direction that is 
awaj from the wind. c were now within 300 paces of them 
and the wind blew straight from them towards us so tliat neither 
by scent nor hearing were tlicj able to get an> warning of our 
approacli We of course used the utmost precautions not 
to be seen I could not help feeling how cowurdlj it was to 
creep thus stcalthil} upon these noble beasts and attack tlicm 
from an ambush 

I was most interested to obscrvij as much as possible of their 
mo\-emcnts and habits in the state of nature but I could not 
forbid the men to shoot them for it would have caused 
discontent and given dire offence in tlic caravan and ultimitdy 
might havu led to unpleasant consequences Besides camel 
hunting was Abdu Rcluni s calling Mussulmans jjosscss not an 
atom of s\'mi)ath\ for the fcchngs of the animal creation and if 
I had forbidden tlic men to slioot the camels tlic> would have 
set it down as an act of malice against themselves An occasion 
like this was too a solemn moment for a hunter as I could 
cnsiK see from the bearing of my men Their eyes glowixi with 
excitement and tlicj ncitlicr tieard nor saw anjihing except the 
game they were stalking But I always drew a sigh of relief when 
they mls^ I confess my ^Tnpathics were wth the camels 
not with the hunters 

Bidding us wait where we were Abdu Rehim made a long 
detour with tJie object of getting past a gap in the reeds without 
being seen And then ho disappeared in the bushes as silently 
as a panther we neither saw nor licard which way he w'ent 
Mcanwliflc I made the best of the opportumty to study the 
camels mov’cments The tvro which were grazing kept their 
heads to the ground but hfted them occasionally when their 
moutlis were full and masticated slowly and with great power 
of jaw so that the dry kamish rustled between their teeth while 
their glances scannwi the honzon They did not however 
betray the least sign of imeasincss and evidently never sus- 
pected w-hat wus about to happen 

Crack I went Abdu Rehim s nfle, and five of the camels came at 
a slow trot towards the bashes m which we were hiding Then 
thmking danger might lurk there they suddenly wheeled about 
and went off up the mountains at a gallop 

It was the younger of the two camels that were grazing which 
VOL I 24 
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fell He had got a ball m the abdomen , a second struck him 
in the neck ^\hen he tned to nse and go after his companions 
When we came up to him, he was restmg on all four knees, 
and cheuing the reeds he still had m his mouth He raised 
himself upon lus hind legs, but his fore legs refused to support 
him, and he fell over on his side His expression was that of 
calmness and resignation, wuthout any trace of surprise or 
fear, and the only attempt he made to bite v as w hen we stroked 
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Held of the Wild Cnnid Shot -it Altimish hulak 

Ills nose He bore a remarkable likeness to the tame camels from 
Singhcr, and had just begun to lose his hair After I had photo- 
graphed him from \arious positions, Abdu Rchim, with one 
powerful sweep of his knife, cut lus throat, the blood gushing 
out m a torrent A few con\ ulsions, and this son of the desert, 
who only a few minutes ago was grazing so peacefulh and 
‘-erurclN amongst the reed-beds round the spring, jiassed to the 
{la-sture-grounds of etcrnit\ The other wild (anuls were long 
ago out of ''ight Abdu Kcliim was quite delighted at tin 
pro-pLct of liaMiig such .i plea^-ant surpri'^c to gi\e to hi^ old 
father .IS a l.irgi sujipU of caniel-mcat 
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Tlic dead cimcl was n male four jcirs old Tlic appearance 
of Ills front tcctli fumt'^licd os tlic\ do in tlic ease of the tame 
camel a prctt\ safe indication of age IIis presence m a troop 
which was led In a bughn \\”is explained b\ Uic fact of his ha\nng 
an ugh bite in the neck and b\ his still tender age Two or 
three montlis before lie met his dcilh he had had an encounter 
with a hunter for we found a bullet under Ins nntenor hump 
and a clot of black coagulated blood hanging in Ins hair slim\-cd 
where it had penetrated 

We kept our Singlicr camels tetlicred at night and had them 
watched dimng the daj otherwise the\ would Iia\c gone off 
and made thdr waj back to Singhcr For their sense of locality 
IS \*cr\ highly dc\ eloped and tliey are capable of finding their 
way home from a totally unknown distnct fully a month s 
journey away Abdu Rehim declared it was his camels which 
led us straight towards the spnng of Altimish bubk the dark 
night we encamped in the stonv desert and had I not commanded 
a halt thcN would lua\c gone on until tlicy actually reached 
the spring 

The number of wild camels along the foot of the Kurruk 
tagh Nniies a good deal in different years according to whether 
they arc most pressed by the hunters tJicrc or m the distnct 
of Lukchin The year of our MSit tlicy were plentiful m the 
Kurruk tagh region 
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Till WCITAT L\KL 01 I Ol’-NOR 

\\ L pitched oui tents among the tamarisks and reeds close to 
the spring Aftei om long Ir.imp through the desert the place 
woie a most inMtmg and atlractne aspect, and it N\as quite a 
pleasure to sec how tlie camels and horses re\ died in the luxunant 
pasture, and kept returning again and again to nibble at the ice- 
cakes But as we luid another desert tramp before us w'c thought 
itw'cll to let them ha\c a few days here to pick up their strength 
Unfortunately we oursches were short of proMSions It is true 
w'e had a superabundance of nee and bread, but bread and nee 
alone, without anything else, get decidedly monotonous The 
Mussulmans enjoyed the camel-flesh, but neither I nor Chemoff 
could prc\ail upon oursches to eat it. Two or three flocks of 
wild-duck passed overhead, but did not settle at our spnng 

The men from Singher w'ere getting very anxious to set out 
for home, but I succeeded in making the following arrangement 
with them Melik and his younger brother w^erc to remain at 
Altimish-bulak wuth four of the camels, wdnlst Abdu Rehim and 
the other four camels accompanied me tw'o days’ journey to the 
south, to help our camels wnth then loads and carr}'- sacks of 
ice Further I could not induce him to go , he had a horror of 
the desert, although he had never penetrated into it 

We remained at this oasis, the most beautiful I have ever 
visited, from the 23rd to the 27th March Indeed, after our 
forced march from Yardang-bulak rest was imperative 
Although the atmosphere was greatly disturbed, it occasioned 
me but httle inconvenience My tent was so hemmed in by 
a dense belt of kamisli and tamansks, that the wind might howl 
and whine as it liked outside, I hardl}^ knew’’ anything of it m 
my snug httle shelter 

I spent my holiday m taking a series of astronomical observa- 
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linnn Tnd in rruhnc Tli<* nir t«i ln\c n toncli of 

'jninc in il f>n Ihr «»! M iirli ihf ihrnnonictrr rrpKicrcd 
17 2 C or o I ilir nl n<»«m ilnrinc the pnrccdmR 

nictit \\ \i u\ \>rrn \ 1 m as - 7 I C or iq j I ahr iWAu Urhim 
Civr mr T lijiH*'! (Iril oi rf^*f ripliicil infoftiiatinn niwul llir rr^ion 
UT unr in inrlinlinrJ Ih'* ininr^ «1 ^ pmt numlK-r of spnnRs 
'inJ llinr ir'j»rrU\‘r iiuationN A \nr Ulrr 1 Ind occT^ion 
to ir*t th'' Tcmt ic\ of In' infniniatK n and found it ipnlr rrlnldr 
To t!ir rj I of Altimi h ImlaV h*' «kiid lir onK knew of ilirrc 
fmne n<nic of tli'nn and al) wiihm two simrt di\% 

jouni'^ lit* lud rijv'Tnsrfrtf th'Tn wild I ptirsumR a wounded 
camrl *'tdr^pjrnll\ 1 f'jund ill thrrr and as it turned 
out ju t al a mtleil time Hr ilwi de^nl>ed to me ill the old 
mutes he wn aapiunte^l with in the kurruk tapU and told me 
the\ wrre mitkeil li\ raims of stones wlucli he called mj 
nhnou 1 \ the Monrm! tmrd e*s One of these annent routes 
|ei| to the fcoutli vnith west thtouph ^inchrr and wis probildy 
Identical with the loule which the Chine-u* tax collectors u«od 
to follow when thes MMtetl the I>ip-nor ctmntrv 

After compleiinp our pre|Ufitions whidi intlud«l tlie collert 
inp of ^ lifpe %uppU of ice packeil In four /Jfarj (kaps) mide 
of kaini'h wc stirtrtl apam on the mnmmp of the 27111 It 
w IS m\ inlrntum to noss the devrl of l^p from nortli to muih 
so as to ohlain n cleir idei of the extent of the nnacnl lake 
as w ell as inconlfoNXTtihle proof of the existencr of the lake ki in 
Oar recent marcli alonp the bed of the Kurruk-darn and the 
fad that it did nmtuilli Issue into a Like hid proved not 
onl\ the acciiraci of the Chinese mips but also the correctness 
of \on Kidithofen * and m\ mm mcw*s willi regard to this dis- 
puted question It onl\ remained to pet a sketch of the contour 
lines of the rrpon which the like formcrU coxTred 

Tlie desert joume\ whidi la> immediatcl) before us w-is not 
hkel\ to be ittmdcil with ^ny dinpcr Tlic distance to Kira 
kosliun where wc fhould find game and further to tlic west Lop 
fishermen could Iw triNcrscd in a week so llial c\tn Ihoupli 
the suppl) of water we were tnkinp with us sliould prove In 
sufTiacnt wc were not hkd\ to pensh from tliirst Weenmmed 
the ta/^ars witli dear ice and nlthouph wc afforded them the 
licsl protection wc could against the sun wc lost full) n couple 
of Imckctsful durinp the first da> or two of the march 

Soon after stirfinp wc saw n flock of wild-duck settle in a 
hltlt n vulct w hich came out of a glen on our left ChemofI stoic 
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upon them with his double-barrelled gun, and managed to bag 
five They were fat and tender, and made a most welcome ad- 
dition to our scantily-furnished larder The birds came from 
, Kara-koshun, because, as Ordek and Abdu Rehim explamed, 
that lake was so densely thronged with them, the late-comers 
were obhged to turn back and go to Bagrash-koU, which they did 
md Altimish-bulak and Smgher 

We did 1 8^ miles that day, and emerged from the mountams 
into the unifonn desert, where the clay formations were deposited 
at three different levels The lowest level was the bottom of the 
watercourse we were following The middle level, which covered 
half the entire area of the desert, was the ordinary yardang, some 
6 to 8 feet higher And the third level consisted of small plateaus, 
towers, and p3n'amids of red clay, reaching 50 to 60 feet above 
the ground , these were most numerous on the east side of the 
route we were pursuing These pecuhar features were arranged 
m long rows, and bore such a remarkably close resemblance to 
the rums of fortified walls, that two or three times it was only an 
examination at close quarters which convinced us they really 
were not such It is worth recordmg that the trenches which 
lay between the flat yardang ndges ran exactly parallel to the 
bayirs m the Desert of Cherchen In both cases alike the 
depressions owed their existence to the action of the prevailmg 
wmds 

The Kurruk-tagh had no defimte contmuation towards the 
east At the most there was merely an isolated mountam 
group Thus I already saw reason to doubt the existence of the 
large range which is shown on our maps as running m that direc- 
tion through the heart of Asia, and my investigations a year 
later estabhshed the fact that it really is an insignificant chain 

The desert was absolutely barren , there was not even so 
much as a decayed tree Occasionally we came across snail shells, 
but they were nothing like so plentiful as they were further 
west 

On the 28th we travelled 13^ miles, going to the south- 
west During the course of the day the lake-basin assumed a 
different aspect The snail shells became more numerous, 
and amongst them were thin patches of sand not exceeding a 
foot m thickness, and dead forest again made its appearance 
at prett}'^ frequent intervals There were now only two levels 
m the clay deposits, indicating different periods and different 
water-levels of the former lake As the vand eats its way mto 
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the cla\ the ‘yiiil Miclls drop lower and lower until tlic ground 
l)ccomc5 in places quite white with them We picked upasmall 
iron cup and fragments of cla> pottery were so common that we 
cen’^jd to paj anj heed to them A belt of dead forest whidi 
strctclied in two directions 60® east of south and Co west of 
«outh marked on important piece of the nnaent shorc-hne of Lop- 
nor showing 05 it did tint thelakclongrcmaincd stationary there 
Tlius on we went between the ndges of clay with the \vatcr 
dnp — dripping in an alarming manner from our /at^rs of ice 
About three odock in the afternoon Ordek and Qicmoff who 
were leading the way on foot seeking out the easiest patli to 



tra\d by suddenly stopped and shouted back that they had 
come to the nuns of two or three houses The watercourse \vt 
were follo^\ang had brought us straight to this remarkable dis- 
covery Had we been fravcilmg (wo or three hundred yards 
either to the cast or to the west we should never have seen them 
Indeed so dose wns tlic resemblance which they bore to the 
ordinary dead forest that it was only a near inspection which 
rt.v'caled what they actually wairc namely human dwelhngs on 
tlic northern shore of Lop-nor 

W c of course stopped and encamped at once and I began a 
liumed survey of tJie locality^ There had originally been three 
houses, but their immense beams and posts their roof and boarden 
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K»trl 4 to ‘'a-cliw nrnl IVktnc ninnr thr norllirm vlmrc of I o|>- 
n ir 

\l lluN 1 “ int \IhIi» Krlitm to Ici\c IIj«i pn\ 

AUintinlrtf to 1} \ 4 nilu^ ({j ) 1 li (j Mjm btit nothing hkc loo 
rnn ulriing hiv rxorll nt •^r\irr\ mtl th** \alinhlf informi 
li n hr^Jiatl ri\rn tnr \!f np "ilh Inin I ‘^nl Kho<!n Kullu to 
lhr\M»o(|*cimnr'«rhAH ilivovfirt! tirdrnnp him In *0100 
njrjn\ nr oih-'r t»» lair ihrm fr m ''inphrr lo Tiin <illfTn u\ 

I \^l which hr r\mjlrf! to in\ |trrfrcl siti'faction On 
ihr f( IJtrynnr morning tl rn MmIh Krhim nnti his conipinion 
•v-l oh to rrluin lo ihr mnlh Tim hnjr -4 to mile Allimnli 
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hulal In 1 flnplr da) for we were unable lo spare ihrm one drop 
of the walrr we carried willi us Indeed our suppU wnsrun to low 
tlnl I daictl not sta) more than one daj at this place interesting 
though ft was 15 ) this departure the cari\~in wais pn atl\ reduced 
m numl>er< for I had now left with me onh OicmofT Taisullah 
and Ordrl wath four camels ont horse and two dogs 

It wars \crA late when w^e started for I went back lo the rums 
for a further examination and this occupfetl a pood Imlf da) 
Amongst other tilings I took a couple of photographs mcasur^ 
Narious dimensions with the tape and made sketclics of several 
details Tlic smallest building to Judge from the cups for 
ofTerings as well ns from Its decorations was a temple its walls 
measured iSJ feet b) aij feet 
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The ground-plan of the larger house measured 172 feet by 
59 feet, and its longer wall lay along a hne that stretched 22° 
west of south and 22° east of north Its mam upnghts projected 
above the mound, and the latter was everywhere greatly eaten 
away by the wind The bmlding had been dl^nded into several 
rooms of different sizes , one of the door-frames stiU remamed 
tn situ Those parts of the timber which were buried underneath 
the sand were particularly well preserved, whereas the parts which 
were exposed to the atmosphere were greatly decayed, soft, 
and often frayed at the extremities Round the square mortises 
of the upper beams into which the tenons of the comer upnghts 
were fitted, we could stiU see m some cases the marks of the 
graphite pencil with which the outhne of the mortise had 
formerly been marked Several of these comer-posts were 
beautifully ornamented and turned in such a way as to resemble 
a number of globes and disks piled one upon the other 

One of the outer compartments had probably served as a 
sheep-fold, for its floor was covered with a layer of sheep-dung 
a foot thick It IS true the Chinese use sheep-dung as fuel, yet 
in a region so amply furnished vnth wood as the northern shore 
of Lop-nor, economy to this extent would surely be superfluous 
The whole of the roof lay on the west side of the house, where it 
had been swept by the last east wind it was unable to vuthstand 
The whole of the timber was poplar wood from the immediate 
neighbourhood The pnncipal beams measured 13 mches by 
8|- mches Judging from the contours of the ground, these two 
buildings, together with a third which was almost entirely 
destroyed, had once stood on a peninsula that jutted out into 
a lake, or on an isthmus between two lakes ^^ence we may 
perhaps infer that the outhne of the former Lop-nor was quite 
as irregular and capncious as that of the present Kara-koshun 

What purpose did these houses serve, and who were the people 
who built them and dwelt m them ? My first impression was 
that they had been an ortang, or larger station, on the route to 
Dung-khan (or Sa-chow) These questions I wU not, however, 
discuss here, but wiU leave them, as well as a fuller discussion of 
the problem they raise, to a later chapter , and tlie reason for 
this \\ ill appear presently 

Whilst I and Chernoff were measuring the houses, tlic otlicr 
two men, from an early hour in the morning, explored the vicinity, 
though witliout discovering anything of importance We there- 
fore loaded uji our camels and continued our journey tow'ards 
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tlic south west Indeed we Ind no cI\oicc but to follow m tliat 
direction, because the jTiTdangs as well as the trenches whidi had 
been furrowed out b^ the wind all ran tliat \ray After a while 
the sills or isthmuses at the ends became lower and nidimen 
tary dunes made their appeimnct Decayed forest was lury 
common though the trees occurred m clumps or grooiia 
witliout doubt marking the islands of the onaent lake WTiat 
a contrast to Kara Icoshun where- there docs not exist a single 
poplar 1 Milliards of snail shells littered the ground and the 
hard sharp stubble of tlic kamish and rushes was not at all 
pleasant to tlic camels soft padded feet Some day when the 
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Kara koshun is drained dry it will m its turn show a similar 
kamish stubble 

The land soon came to an end again but it was nothing more 
than on outlying strip Here, where water was formerly so 
abundant and vegetation so luxuriant CNerything was nmv dead 
desolate and and After a march of lii miles we halted in a 
slight depression, where two or three tamansks still stniggled 
for existence so that we hoped, consequently to find water by 
digging for it But when the men were ready to begm to dig 
their well they discovered that they bad left the spade at the 
ruins, and 6rdek who was responsible for having left it behind, 
at once proposed to go back and fetch it. 
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I hesitated to let him set out on such a perilous expedition 
alone, at a season of the year when there was the greatest risk of 
bemg overtaken by a sand-storm , but as we had only a short 
supply of water, and could not get any more without the spade, 
I reluctantly allowed the man to go, bidding him stick closely to 
our trail Before he set out, I made him take a couple of hours’ 
sleep, and mstructed him that, if he failed to find us when he got 
back, he was to keep on due south, and he would sooner or later 
strike the shore of the Kara-koshun We could not afford to 
wait for him , but with the view of helping him to travel faster 
I let him take the horse After a thorough good supper of nee 
and bread he started, about midmght, on his lonely nde through 
the desert 

What I had feared happened about two hours after he left, 
for at two o’clock I was awakened by a gale blowmg from the 
north-east , and it contmued ah. the following day, whirlmg 
up the sand before it, and making the air thick with dust It 
was impossible to see very far, and the worst was, our trail would 
very soon be obhterated However, I trusted that, when the 
storm broke out, Ordek would have the good sense to turn back 
and leave the spade to its fate 

For us, however, who were traveUing towards the south-west, 
the storm proved very welcome blowmg at our backs, it helped 
us on, as weU as moderated the intense heat of the sun The 
desert now became more desolate than ever, the decayed forest 
had almost entirely disappeared, and the sands were continuous 
except for an occasional small bayir , but the sand-dunes were 
as yet only i6 feet high, though we observed that they increased 
m height towards the west and south-west, the directions m 
which the dnft-sand was carried by the wind The dead kamish 
we passed was also bent m the same direction, as though it had 
been flattened down by a gigantic brush 

We pitched Camp no XVIII on a spot where we chanced 
to find two or three pieces of timber Whilst we were still busy 
with our preparations for the night, we were overtaken by Ordek, 
who came walking, leading his horse, and cariying his spade 
Both man and horse were utterly exhausted by their 36 miles’ 
]oumey over difficult ground After restmg for about an 
hour Ordek came to me brmgmg news of the very utmost im- 
portance 

In the storm he lost our trail and got astray, but finally 
came to a tora, or landmark tower, m the vicinity of which he 
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di‘^:o\'crcd v:Ncral Ijou^^ ricIiU dcconlcd \\ntli caned panels 
He al«o collected cirtlicnwarc cupn iron bars axes pieces of 
metal monc\ and <c\cral other thin;;s some of ^\lud^ lie had 
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brought Nvith him to show me He also appropnated two of the 
caned panels tlic best he could lay his hands upon and then went 
In scardi of the place where he had previously discovered tlic 
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three rmned houses, and at length found them But he could 
not induce the horse to carry the panels, the ammal stubbornly 
refusing to let him put them on its back , so he was forced to carry 
them himself His shoulder was actually bleeding from the 
pressure of the rope by which he carried them Upon reachmg 
Camp no XVII he again tned to fasten them on the horse, 
but the creature broke from him and galloped off mto the desert 
After a great deal of trouble he managed to catch him agam , 
but he was then so tired that he left the panels where they were, 
and followed after us on horseback The camels’ trail was stiU 
plain to see on the clay, although quite obliterated on the sand 
This report made one thing instantly clear to me — namely, 
that I must recast my plans for the following year Meanwhile, I 
ordered the unfortunate Ordek to go back next morning and 
fetch the panels , which he did before we started The panels 
were exceptionally well preserved, and had on them flowers and 
garlands carved m relief I was strongly tempted to turn back 
at once, notwithstanding that it would have been the height of 
folly, for our supply of water would only last two or three days 
longer, and the hottest part of the year was rapidly approachmg 
No, I must alter my plans entirely These rums must be visited 
at all costs That summer was, however, to be spent m Tibet , 
consequently I should have to return to the Lop country next 
wmter But there was one very important question Should we 
be able to find the place agam m such a terribly uniform region 
as this flat desert, m which there was not an object that could serve 
as a landmark ^ I did not doubt it, for I had the most imphcit 
confidence m my map Ordek declared that if only I would pilot 
him to Altimish-bulak, he was positive he should be able to find 
agam the rums he had discovered How I blessed that spade, 
and, above all, Ordek for forgetting it ' 

The Desert of Lop is even more desolate than the Desert of 
Cherchen, for whereas we did find both grazmg and water m certam 
parts of the latter, it would have been altogether useless to dig 
for water m the former We still kept observing snail shells 
and old earthenware potsherds scoured by the wmd On the 
mght of the 31st March we encamped beside a dead tamarisk, 
where the dunes were about 20 feet high, although latterly the 
sand had only occurred m belts The camels had drunk no water 
for five days, and consequently were tired and hstless But we 
were stfll 35 or 40 miles from Kara-koshun, and should have to 
push on faster 
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Wlicn \vc started next morning I led the wny as usual and 
steered due soutli In c\*crj direction barren dunes the same 
drearj waste of desert v, Iiicli I had seen so man> times before I 
IIo^c\‘cr a piece of 1 birds egg indicated tliat we \scrc approadi 
ing regions somewhat less God forsaken IlaNing climbed to the 
summit of a lugh dune I flung myself down to rest a bit for I 
was tired and scanned the lionzon wath mv field glass Nothing 
but sand— ndges of sand! ‘Vet sta> wliat was that ? Awaiy 
to the south-east — wide sheets of water llo^nng in amongst the 
dunes and yardangs I Water in the middle of the desert ? I 
dare not trust mj eyes — it must be a mirage 1 
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However 1 at once jumped to my feet and hnmed’'on as 
fast as I could No it vrus no muage but vcrilj and truly a 
lake meandering into and around creeks bays inlets islets 
sounds isthmuses in the most fantastic waiy possible — it was 
in fact such a labyrinth of waitcnvays as could only be formed 
on perfectly level ground amongst a multitude of sand-dunes 
and wand-sculptured terraces. Except for a few young tamansk 
sprouts which had taken root m the soft marshy ground and 
a score or so of kamish stalks the region was every bit as 
destitute of vegetation as the country we had just travelled 
through It seemed as though it had only quite recently been 
overflowed The contours of the lake w'ere in great part 
VOL L 25 
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determined by the yar terraces In one or two places the 
dunes were broken down and had been carried away by the water 

I continued south-westwards along the deeply-indented shore 
The lake soon contracted, narrowmg greatly, but very shortly 
afterwards it widened out again The water had a slight sahne 
flavour , nevertheless, aU our animals drank it and enjoyed it 
After a while the shore-lme wheeled away to the north, and 
we were constrained to foUow it, for we failed to discover any ford 
thereabouts, and without something of the kind the camels 
would have stuck fast m the mud The lake sent out several 
long “ fingers ” towards the north-east, each of which forced 
us to make a detour On our right we sometimes had small 
self-contamed lagoons and pools The ground was moist, and 
“ wobbled ” unpleasantly under the feet of the timid camels 
In fact, it was like walkmg on a sheet of mdiarubber spread 
out over water, for the mud “ billowed,” as it were, m front of 
us as we walked 

The country was absolutely sterile The lake appeared to 
consist, as it no doubt really did consist, of a great number of 
parallel bayirs and yardangs — ^valleys between the sand-dunes, and 
furrows ploughed up by the wind — aU stretchmg from north-east 
to south-west In many places the yardang ndges were easily 
perceptible under the water 

This lake could hardly mark the beginmng of the Kara- 
koshun, otherwise it would have possessed a superabundance 
of reeds Where, then, did it come from ^ The shghtness of 
its salmity proved that it was tolerably new Had it been long 
m that locahty the kamish seeds would have grown up, for they 
follow the water with mci;edible rapidity I could only surmise 
that it came from the new branch of the Shirgeh-chappgan, 
which Togdasm Beg had told me about 

But, interesting though this new discovery was as a contri- 
bution towards the solution of the complicated Lop-nor problem, 
it was of httle profit to us m the meantime What we wanted 
most especially just then was fresh grazing for our animals and 
meat for ourselves, for the only supplies we had left were nee and 
tea, meagre provisions to satisfy thirst and hunger upon In- 
stead of advancing well to the south, we had been stopped by this 
unexpected lake — a proper tnck for the First of Apnl ' 

As the water stretched away for ever so far towards the west, 

I resolved to wait and see whether we could not find a ford 
It was evident we were confronted by a newly-formed branch of the 
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Tanm v,hich v.'c must somehow get across It is true there uas 
no current pcrcxptiblc but there \\-\s a nc^vlj made beach 
line showing that the surface of the water had dropped about 
feet in consequence of tlic subsidence of the Tonm m iIh? \nntcr 
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The large dunes nhich cncirdcd tlic lake on c\*cr> side and some 
times e\‘cn formed islets ui it were a proof tliat they u’erc already 
there when the untcr first o\'crflowcd the district Had it not 
been 30 the dunes isnuld ha\’c been arranged m a ^ ery different 
w'ay that is to sav they would ha^'c been absent on the south 
and south u-cst of the lake where now as a matter of fact they 
were highest 
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On the 2nd of Apnl Chemoff searched and searched until he 
at last did find a ford, with a firm sandy bottom and about 3 feet 
of water over it The camels dehghted in the water Once 
across, we pushed in amongst the high sand-dunes, and the lake 
very soon disappeared behind us At one place we crossed over 
a bayir, the floor of which was strewn with cylmdncal mcrusta- 
tions of lime, which had been formed round the stalks of reeds, 
as also crystals of gypsum, which adhered to our naked feet, 
for we often marched barefoot The sand increased in volume 
I measured the crests of some of the highest dunes with the 
leveUmg mirror, and found them to be 25 to 35 feet high 

My Mussulmans were discontented , they beheved the lake 
we had left behind us was the Kara-koshun Indeed, I began 
to wonder myself whether it was not so If it were, we were lost 
The poor camels, toihng through the sand, kept looking wistfully 
behind them, as though they too were wondermg why we had left 
such a comfortable spot The heat was intolerable, and the sun 
shone straight m our faces. However, we were not m qmte such 
a perilous position as we supposed The country soon altered 
its appearance agam, and for the better, in that the sand grew less, 
and we came to a belt of dead poplars and then beyond that to 
another of hvmg tamarisks In front of us was a hill about 16 feet 

high I invited Faisullah to follow me to the top of it, and have 
a look at the Kara-koshun And, sure enough, there it was, 
m the south-west, the south, the south-east, and the east — a 
succession of sheets of pure blue water, some large, some small, 
and separated from one another by belts of yeUow kamish (reeds) 
We pitched the tent on a promontory that jutted out into 
the first large expansion of the lake we came to, puttmg it close 
at the water’s edge, the entrance bemg turned towards the north- 
east, and as soon as my bed was arranged, I lay on it, and through 
my glass watched the flocks of wild geese and ducks and swans 
which swam about and disported themselves on its surface 
For a desert-farer it would be impossible to imagme any sight 
more beautiful ' Unfortunately the buds kept too far from the 
shore , but from the way m which they dived it was clear that 
the lake was not very deep Its water was perfectly fresh 

Here was my tent canvas flappmg in a fresh breeze that blew 
off the lahe What a difference from the desert wmd, with its 
chokmg clouds of dust ' The lappmg of the water against the 
shore was perfectly delightful as I lay and hstened to it whilst 
summing up the results of the expedition We had estabhshed 
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Uic existence of an ancient Loj>-nor lakc-bisln we had disco\*cred 
an anaent inhabited place and met a new lake wandenng tlirough 
the desert — all williout losing a single man or a single animal 
But the contour which I had obtained b) marching diagonally 
across the lake was not sunTidcnt Boiling point thermometers 
and aneroids arc not of mucli use in a region where differences 
of Ic\d were so slight ns thej wairc here This strengthened me 
still further in a resolution I had formed to make a detailed 
surac\ of the lake basin as the onlj means of determining 
accurate!) the small difference of lew! whicli c'cistcd between 
Lop-nor and Kara ko<hun After mj former joumc) m Central 
Asia I had maintained that Lop-nor must be a migrator) lake 
ba«ing mj inference on the fact of the almost uniform lc\cJ of 
the whole of that region 



CHAPTER XXIV 

BOATING ON THE KARA-KOSHUN LAKES 

On the 3rd of April it blew hard from the north-east, until 
the wmd attamed a velocity of over 22 ^ miles an hour The 
lake possessed for me an irresistible attraction After aU the 
chokmg sand and burning heat of the desert, I should hke 
nothing better than to be tossed on its crisply curhng waves, 
and sound its depth , but unfortunately we had no boat Stdl 
we had goatskins , and out of them and the frames to which 
they were fastened, we ought to be able to construct some 
sort of a craft, that would at all events carry us if we drifted _ 
across the lake before the wmd The lake extended from the 
north-east to the south-west, so that all we had to do was to 
find a smtable starting-point Accordingly, I set off along 
the shore, with Chemoff and Ordek, taking the matenals for 
our “ boat ” on the back of a horse 

Upon reaching a little cape that jutted out into the lake, 
we stopped, tied the frames fast with ropes to two poles, and 
then floated the airy raft, thus fashioned, on six goat-skins, 
which Ordek inflated by blowmg into them Then Chemoff 
and I embarked, each astnde a pole Wlien Chemoff took 
his seat, the whole affair very nearly capsized, and when I 
]omed him, the goat-skms became entirely immersed, cariying 
the frames down a httle way with them, and there we sat, half- 
naked, with our feet danglmg in the water Our own backs 
were our sails, and away we went straight for the camp, which 
was visible to good eyes m the far distance, 60° west of south 
The wild-duck, terrified by such a strange object approaching, 
rose m hundreds, screaming and quackmg When the big 
waves rolled m upon us, we were forced to hold on to each 
other, to preserve our balance and prevent ourselves from 
being capsized Every wave which came broke nght over 
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us, 60 that \\c ^^c^c quicUj wet tlirougli Tlic voyage lasted 
two and a half hours TIjc water was now neither perfectly 
fresh nor perfectly clear for tlic \nnd forced it out of the 
stagnant reaches and blew it westwards On the shore where 
wx were encamped the Icvxl rose 6 inches The greatest 
depth we sounded was 12 feet 

Ower against our camp the lake was \*cr> shallo^\ so that 
Ordek vvaded out a long waj before he was able to haul us in 
\\c were both $0 stiff with cold that we wen. hardlj able to 
walk up to the fire and upon rcaclimg it I was at once scued 
with a \nolcnt shaking fit so that m> teeth dithered and 
rattled together Flinging ofi my wet clothes I dned myself 
b} the fire and then crept into bed But even with the help 
of a big cup of boiling hot coffee and a cliange of warm clothing 
it was a full hour before I was able to sliakc off the attack 

The skj at sunset exhibited mar\*cllous colouring especially 
over the dunes to the north whicli were lit up wnth a y^owish 
red gleam Jleanwhilc the wind increased to a full fledged 
buran Tlic waves drove so fiercely against tlic shore that the 
spraj was blown right over my tent and I judged it expedient 
to move It further back from the lake As the storm thus 
continued (0 rage we let the camels hive another days rest 
Both north and south of Kara koshun the honion blazed m 
a fiery j cllow but towards the north-east it was a dark steel 
grey indicating not only Uiat the water stretched a long wny 
in that direction but also tliat it was accompanied by on absence 
of dnft sand 

^^^len we started again on tlic 5II1 of April I hoped we 
had no great distance to go before striking the first inhabited 
village beside the Kum-cliappgan The wind still blew strong 
and as the tliermometcr restored only 8 i C or 46 5 Fahr 
it was deadcdly cool But In the afternoon it turned warm 
agam and the sun shone directly in our faces The lake-side 
was bordered witJi reeds and on our nght the sand-dunes 
approached quite dose to it The waters were aliv’e with wild 
dock wild geese swans divers gulls, and terns, and crows were 
numerous Hares too and hedgehogs were not uncommon 
The shore was literally net worked with the tracks of foxes, deer 
lynxes and wild boar About two months before a couple of 
hunters had been out on the ice their foot prints vrere still 
qmte plom to sec in the moist day 

Our route was intersected by a vast number of long narrow 
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arms from the lake, separated by belts of desert, and each of these 
compelled ns to make a detonr round it Snail shells and dead 
kamish were present not only close along the shore, but also 
at a considerable distance away Both alike belonged to 
a far distant past, and were older than the lake Next we 
crossed a brook, which had a volume of 123-I- cubic feet m the 
second and a maximum depth of 2 feet 8^ inches It was 
steadily nsmg, a fact proved by the successive nvulets which 
broke off from it and poured themselves into the httle de- 
pressions at the sides At Camp no XXII we were for the 
first time annoyed by gnats 

The next day we continued our journey under the same 
conditions I humed on on foot, resolved not to stop until 
we met with human beings Not that we were longmg for 
company , but we wanted fish, we wanted poultry and eggs, 
and above aU, we wanted a boat, that I might explore the 
actual extent of the lake Towards evening I caught sight of 
a thick column of smoke nsmg from the middle of the immense 
marsh which stretched away to the south , and sent off Ordek 
to see if he could get hold of the men who made it 

He came back towards evemng, bnngmg with him eight 
Lop fishermen, and a supply of urgently needed stores — ^wild- 
geese, two score eggs, a large quantity of fish, flour, nee, and 
bread 

On the 7th, the Lop-men guided us to Kum-chappgan 
The wind agam blew hard, at the rate of 31^ miles an hour 
Dunng the contmuance of a storm such as that the vana- 
tions of temperature are not very great, the minimum on this 
occasion being 12° C or 53° 5 Fahr , at noon 14° 6 C or 58° 3 
Fahr and at one p m 16° 6 C or 61° 9 Fahr We had no reason 
to complain of the heat, and the gnats were all blown away 

Upon reaching Kum-chappgan, we encamped m the 
bifurcation between that channel and the Tuzun-chappgan 
The huts which we built m 1896 were still standing as we 
left them, and all the other surroundings of the spot were 
precisely the same Dunng the night, it ramed heavily, the 
drops smiting the tent very audibly — a rare occurrence m this 
part of the world The men who were l5nng out m the open 
were driven into the nearest sattma (reed hut) 

The next morning there amved two old acquaintances, 
namely, Numet Beg of Abdall and Tokta Ahun, son of that 
fine old fellow Kunchekkan Beg, who had died two years 
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previcrasly Numet Beg proved himself a \ery useful man 
m a many ways The first thing I set him to do vms to take 
charge of the rampk and horses, lead them to the pasture- 
grotmds of ACan watch them there and finally return them 
in good condition when we were ready to start for Tibeh 
Besides that I asked him to find us pro\nsions and gmdes to 
take us back to Tura sallgan uy a journey which I purposed 
to make by canoe 



A Qmppcan or Kccd pui in Lnie Kjm> Loafann. 

We utflucd the stay at Kum-cliappgan bj makmg tuo 
long boat excursions — the first to the same localities that I 
\'isited m 1896 the other through the Tuxun-chappgan and 
along parts of the lake m the south which I had not hitherto 
\'i5ited. We set out m two canoes — Chemoff and I in a large 
one \nth three men to paddle and Faisullah in a smaller one 
u^th the proMsions and t^vo boatmen The reeds were wet after 
the rain and ga\-e us many a shmver bath as wc ghded 
through them like eel s. 

During the four yxors since I last sau it this allu\-ial region 
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of water, reeds, and sand had totally altered its appearance , 
its features were no longer recognizable Lakes which in 
1896 were perfectly open and free from weeds were now com- 
pletely overgrown with kamish, while new ones, with new 
names, had been formed alongside them Names such as 
Kum-koU (Sand Lake) and Yanghi-koU (New Lake) fully 
explamed themselves The greatest depths we sounded durmg 
the trip were 16 and 17 feet, and these soundings, sigmficantly 
enough, were made m a recently formed basin called Toyagun 
— a proof that deeper depressions may exist by the side of 
the Kara-koshun, while the older portions of the lake itself are 
gradually shallowmg and becoming overgrown with reeds 

On the way back our boatmen caught with their naked 
hands a big, beautiful swan We first observed it swimming 
m open water at the edge of the reeds , but when we approached 
it the bird dived Then the boatmen ]ust made their paddles 
spin, and we flew along to the spot where, ]udgmg from the 
dimples on the surface, the swan would m aU probabihty re- 
appear , and, sure enough, when it did emerge, we were so close 
to it that, m order to escape us, it was forced to plunge bhndly 
m amongst the reeds That was its doom, for amongst the 
reeds it was unable to spread out its wings to fly After the 
swan darted the canoe Overboard into the water ]umped old 
Yaman KuUu, although it came up to his waist, and, seizing 
his victim with both hands, dragged it mto the canoe The 
swan was so temfled that it lay as if dead, with its neck limp 
and its head hangmg down, but we killed it at once Close 
beside us was a dead swan, entangled m the reeds It had 
been wounded some few days before, and it was its mate which 
we had captured and delivered from its gnef The lake 
hterally swarmed with wild-duck and wild-geese 

On the loth of April I measured the volume of the Tarim 
at the point where it entered the marsh it was 1,049 cubic 
feet m the second At the same place and the same time of 
year m 1896 its volume was 1,784 cubic feet This difference 
was, no doubt, due in part to the newly formed branch of the 
Shirgeh-chappgan, m part to a number of natural canals which 
had broken away from the mam nver above Kum-chappgan 
since my former visit 

The sand-dune to which Kum-chappgan owes its name 
was 33^ feet high The maximum depth of the lake was 17 
feet This vertical altitude of 33^ plus 17 = 50^ feet may 
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be regarded as the raa:?imuni for tlie whole of the lower Lop- 
nor basin 

On tlic iith ^rc started on our second canoe expedition to the 
southern parts ot the Kara koshun These were essentially 
different from the northern parts for instance the maximiim 
depth was bj- feet but throughout the whole of the second 
half of the tnp the dcptli was one foot and less The bottom 
consisted of fine yellow mud resting on black ooie or blue 
claj A touch of the paddle made it boil up like mk \\Tien 
tlie water grew too shallow to float tlic canoes the men simply 
stepped out and dragged tliem after them with ropes but 
even this method of progression soon prov'ed impossible and we 
were compelled to turn back The black oore was 4 inches 
deep but underneath it was a hard though thm layer of salt 
Immediately nortJi of the desert road which leads from Abdall 
to Sa-chow was an extensne bat shallow sheet of water 
called Sateh kail It contained few reeds and no algte on the 
bottom and was frequented by neither bird nor fish During 
tlic summer it dnes up completely and its bed becomes con 
verted mto a hard and cracked layer of clay Another proof 
that the Kara koshun is travellmg back towards the north 
The marks on the stalks of the reeds plainly showed that smee 
the icc broke up siv weeks before our \’i£it the level had fallen 
nearly 10 inches 

The next day we rowed to Abdall where the camels met 
us, and encamped on the left bank of the Tanm which had 
there a itJumc of 3,295 cubic feet m the second Thus the 
n\cr had lost 2,046 cubic feet m the short distance between 
Kura-chappgan and Abdall The delta of the Tanm was 
travelling back up stream like the numerous lakes formed 
by the many arms of its delta. The mer now stood at its 
highest pomt smee the meltmg of the ice m the spnng the 
level being about the same as that to which it attams when the 
ice begins to form in the autumn In summer the nver is 9 
feet lower 

A short day’s journey north of the distnct of Abdall the 
desert \vas ploughed up by a recently formed arm which broke 
away from the Ixiwer Tarim at Shirgeh-chappgan As thw had 
never been visited by anybody except the hunters of Abdall, 
I deaded to map it But it was only possible to approach it 
by canoe The camels dragged (see p 329) across the stnp 
of sand that mtervened between os and it a couple of canoes 
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dra\nng them like sledges Then I took the instruments 
uith me in one canoe, while Chemoff had the supplies and 
stores in another but the latter was so heavil}’- laden, that 
the gunuale uas onl}'' i^> inches above the water, and m the 
opener reaches the waves washed over her Tokta Ahun, old 
Yaman KuUu, and two other boatmen also accompanied us 

It was a difficult journey The buran whistled and 
“shnlled” through the reeds, forcing us to keep as much as 
possible behind the shelter of the kamish beds Out in the open 
lake, the least ruffling of the surface threatened to swamp our 
frail craft and send them to the bottom In the dense thickets 
of reeds the da^dight was httle better than twilight E\eiy 
nou and again a fish leapt to the surface Swans and wild- 
geese darted awa}^ as we approached them, and on two or 
three occasions lost their eggs 

So long as we were able to make out the current, and kept 
to it, all went well But at last we lost it, and soon got en- 
tangled in an impenetrable labyrinth of kamish beds, tamarisk 
mounds, alluvial formations, capes and promontones Here 
we spent over three hours tr5ang to find a passage, and m 
the end were forced to go back the ua}'- we had come A 
second time we got lost m the winding channels, and were 
again obliged to turn back Then by sheer force we dro\c 
the canoes through the crackling reed-beds Wc got out, 
and dragged our craft across the reed-grown tongues of land 
\\ Inch parted one basin from another Y'e climbed every 
sand-dune to see what w'e could make of the countiy , but 
the atmosphere w'as so ha/y, owing to the storm, that all wc 
could distinguish was an inextricable tangle of thicket and 
watery jungle 

Failing to disco\cr a jiassagc, we at last set fire to the 
kami‘'h At once a magnificent spectacle broke ujion the 
hary dnnne^^s of the atmosphere Tiie flames flung tliem- 
‘^cKes ujion the rain-dripjung reeds The reeds burst with 
loud ii'jiorts, ciackled, shot uj) dense clouds of black smoke 
The storm scired them, whijiped them to pieces, and to•^se(l 
the ti ailing fragments like a tattered nlournlng-^ eil o\er tlu‘ 
indices marshes with their lab\'nnthmt ie(d-fhoked channeK 
and wattr-wa^" The .iir w.is thick with ‘^oot-flakes, so that, 
a'' We staggeo'd about in the shallow water, hauling our 
lann into ilu recd\ line < ir\ed b\ tin tl lines, wt got grmu 
a" well V.et 
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At length \\*c found the current ogam and it was now so 
swift and strong that the boatmen were forced to paddle with 
all their might to make headway against it After spending 
some time m a iTim search for a smtable spot to encamp m 
owing to the moistncss of the adjacent shores w^ were at last 
obliged to put up with them moist though the> were and 
make the best shift we could by spreading dry kamish at the 
foot of two or three tamansks The storm meanwhile lashed 
the n\*cr till it became specked all o\er \nth foam 

Next morning there were few inducements to continue the 
journey To the north the sky was a blackish grey oiving to 
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the dnft sand and the agitated surface made it difficult to 
see which way the current ran It was ii o clock before we 
got started We steered towards tbe north west across a 
senes of elongated lakes which took us again into what was 
deadedly a nver bed for the channel narrowed to some 30 
feet and the current flowed at the rate of bvo miles on hour 
Then followed a compheated piece of the delta, called by the 
natives Tokkui Tarim or the Nme Rivers, from the number 
of arras mto which the m’er was spUt 

The largest lake we traversed m the course of the journey 
luckily extended from north to south and by keeping close 
to its eastern shore, which was shielded by high sand-dunes 
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we were able to obtain a certain amount of shelter To have 
gone straight across it would have been perfectly impossible, 
for it was whitened with the breaking crests of the waves , 
and it was more by a lucky fluke than by any exercise of skfll 
that we managed to hit the contmuation of the nver on the 
other side of it After that, the channel turned, and the 
current, commg from the south-west, was neutrahsed by the 
wind At Camp no XXX the nver-arm which we had ]ust 
ascended earned 374i cubic feet m the second 

Our next day’s jotimey was ]ust as mtneate, and the wind 
stiU continued to blow Dunng the night the thermometer 
fell to a maximum of — o° 3 C or 31° 5 Fahr We kept close 
to the bank, although that frequently took us mto watery 
cul de sacs A young shepherd, whom Tokta Ahun had some- 
where got hold of, acted as our guide, until we reached a 
sattma or fisher’s hut, where we exchanged him for an old 
fisherman, who led the way in his canoe Without his assis- 
tance, it would have been impossible for us to find the mouth of 
the nver, for it was completely masked by reeds A httle higher 
up he piloted us through a channel which was barely a yard 
mde, until we came to a cataract nearly two feet high There 
it was necessary to land, drag our canoes after us through the 
reed thicket, and again launch them below the falls 

This and another small cascade, m the same locality, 
suggested that the arm of the Shirgeh-chappgan had a bigger 
fall than the pnncipal river, which consequently must flow 
at a higher level All this threw light upon the tendency which 
the nver showed to travel towards the north and pour itself 
mto the flat depressions which existed there A difference in 
level of only a bare yard is a very important matter in a region 
which is everyAvhere almost perfectly honzontal 

At Yekken-oy we found a small \nllage of only four sattmas, 
with a score of inhabitants, all of them old men, women, and 
children The able-bodied men of the community had gone 
to Charkhhk to sow their crops and cultnate the ground 
Their other chief means of subsistence were fishing and 
catching wild-duck, as well as collecting the eggs of the latter 
The Mllagers owned also 150 sheep and some cows They 
had migrated to their existing quarters four 3'ears before, 
coming from Chegghehk-u}' Thej'- told me, that the new' 
n\er-arm which flowed eastwards out of their lake was only 
seven 3 ears old On the 18th of April we, followed by a 
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large flotilla of native canoes steered south west across a string 
of lakes, which had a maxnnran depth of only 15 feet These 
lakes possessed one pecuhanty m that the \vater they con 
tained flowed at one and the same time m two opposite direc 
bona — both east and west Whfle the mam volume of the 
water went eastwards a portion ran westwards and entered 
the Tanrn at Shirgeh-chappgan They were howe\’er situated 
231- mches above the level of the Tanm Gradually we wormed 
our way into a kok ala or small stream which meandered mto 
the Tanm where its crystal clear water instantly became 
absorbed by the muddy current of the larger nver 

A httle distance down the Tanm we halted at Shirgeh 
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again, namely, the two days as far as Kum-chekkeh , but as the 
hydrographical relations had in the meantime changed, it 
would not perhaps be tune altogether wasted Hence, leavmg 
the Niaz-koll on the left, we paddled across Chong-koU, which 
fiiUy justified its name of the Big Lake Indeed, m our 
frail canoes we did not dare to venture very far away from 
its shore After that we penetrated up a large nver-arm, 
which ploughed its way through an expanse of pure sand, 
and was called Laihk-dana It earned a volume of 738 cubic 
feet, or 165^ cubic feet more than did the two channels (see 
pp 400 and 401) which flowed out of the lakes of Yekken-oy 
By takmg a senes of similar measurements along this eastern 
arm, I should be able to mfer what its real character was, 
and ascertam what quantity of water it bequeathed to the 
lakes along its course, or lost by evaporation, how much was 
absorbed by the ground, and so forth 

Dunng the four years which had elapsed since I last saw it, 
the Sadak-koU had totally changed its appearance , not only was 
it choked with sand and alluvium, it was also overgrown with 
reeds, through which a strong current forced its way The 
huts m which I had formerly taken shelter from a storm were 
stiU standmg, and their inhabitants were for the most part the 
same , they recognised me agam, and gave me a most fnendly 
welcome They called their village, with its 26 inhabitants, 
Merdektik, because it was situated at the mouth of a new 
nver-arm, which emerged from the Merdek-koU, and after 
passing through a considerable lake to the east, here discharged 
its 83^ cubic feet of water m the second This agam was 
another proof that the entire hydrographiCcd system of the 
Lop-nor is movmg northwards, back agam towards its ancient 
basin 

A fisherman from this village guided us from his canoe 
against the swift current The shores were lined with young 
tograk woods , the trees, ha\ung just put forth their fresh, 
spnng fohage, were very attractive, especially when compared 
with the yellow glare of the barren desert behind them The 
velocity of the current vaned with the depth , sometimes it 
flowed at the rate of two and a half miles an hour, npphng and 
gurgling against the poplars which stood m the stream We 
stopped for breakfast at Kulakchah, and found there the same 
five families whose acquaintance I made m 1896 

Since my last visit the shepherds of the neighbourhood 
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had built a permanent badge acro^ the nver consisUng of 
beams branches and reeds so as to be able to drive their 
stock over from the one bank to the other during the summer 
Tt was however so low that a man m a laden canoe was only 
]ust able to pass underneath ih However it made a pic 
turesque feature, with its beams and timbers mirrored m the 
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mky black waters of the Ilek, which nevertheless were per 
fectly transparent 

Thus we paddled along at the rate of four miles an hour 
between the luxuriant woods and the impenetrable reed 
thickets and finally arrived about sunset at Kum-chckkch 
where we were again welcomed by old fnends of 1896 Next 
day one of these men accompanied me to the Merdek kSU 
when I went to map it This lake received 247!- cubic feet of 
water in the second from the lick and was m places 24! feet 
VOL I 26* 
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deep, that is to sa}', it was considerabR deeper than the Kara- 
koshun 

Above Kum-chckkeh the nver, with its borders of magni- 
ficent woods, made a picture of exceptional beauty, quite park- 
like m its intermingling of wood and w'ater The volume of 
the stream was 950 cubic feet m the second, and increased 
as we ascended, for lower down m the direction of Yekken-oy 
the lateral lakes and side lagoons le%’ied heavy contnbu- 
tions from it 

Between the lakes of Arka-koll and Taj^ek-koU, both of 
w'liich I explored, we obtained m the middle of the river the 
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ns far as wc were nblc to <cc but on tlic cast soon Icnninatcd 
in hard ground whereon poplars were gTO\\ang Upon reaching 
tile lake of Su\n ^ank koll or the bellow Water Lake wc 
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AnMDC the Keeds In Sa7i-«rfk kfill 

turned to the west and plunged into another unconsaonable 
tangle of kamish through which we found our way by means 
of an ill preserved cha-fypgan or channel The intenor of our 
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reedy tunnel was dark and stuffy The reeds, which were 
bent across the narrow waterway by the incessant storms, 
were, moreover, heavily laden with dust and dnft-sand In 
some places they formed a kmd of bndge, on which a man could 
walk long distances As a rule the water was six to seven feet 
deep, and percolated through the mynads of reed-stalks mto the 
Ilek That evenmg we encamped at the village of Sheitlar, 
which we had visited dunng the preceding winter, so that I 
thus secured a pomt of connection with the map that I made 
dunng my journey through the Desert of Cherchen 

Next day, taking two men with me, I made an excursion 
to the Kara-koU A north-easterly gale of the worst descnp- 
tion was blowing, and it was as dim as twilight, when we 
rowed round the biggest sheet of water, huggmg the reeds or 
keepmg just along their frmge, where the force of the waves 
was broken On this lake were several floatmg islands, con- 
sisting of kamish roots matted together with clay, mud, and 
rottmg algcB from the bottom , some of them floated on the 
surface, others were partly submerged The natives called 
them sim , some of them looked big enough to bear a man 
At all events, they proved that aquatic vegetation is one of 
the factors which help to level up these wide and shallow 
marshes 

The hydrography of this region is so complicated, that it 
cannot be clearly understood without a detailed map , hence I 
cannot dwell upon it longer m this place With Chemoff for 
my assistant I measured every arm and every canal which con- 
veyed water towards Arghan and Ilek, with, amongst other 
things, this interesting result, that the Tanm now poured a 
considerably greater volume of water mto the system of lakes 
which lay to the east of it than it did when I visited them in 
1896 

On the 29th Apnl, with a fresh set of boatmen and fresh 
canoes, we travelled west and north-west across the large lake 
of Chivilhk-koll This, like all the other lakes m that locality, 
was m gieat part overgrown with reeds and sedge It was 
so extensive that we were unable to see its western shore, even 
from the top of a high dune, though at the same time its 
wa\ung reed-beds vere sv allowed up m a distant haze 

Next da}*^ we were joined at Kadikeh by my old guides, 
Kirgui Pa^an and Shirdak Pa\an who brought me the first 
intelligence of Parpi Bai’s death Starting again on the ist 
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Maj wntli fa's]! canoes and fresh men including Kirgui and 
Slnrdak we stccrcdwcst north west on the Kunchckkish Tonm 
At DarghHlik we di*iCO\crcd in the forest traces of a score or 
so of huts which tlic begs of Turfan used to vasit in the days 
before "V akub Beg for the purpo^^c of collecting tribute of otter 
skins for the Emperor of China Tlicsc Chinese olhaals used 




A Drklce at TikLenlik. 

to travel by way of Turfan kobmk on the Upper Uek and 
used to bnng with tliem for tlic begs and inhabitants of the 
distnct presents of flour for this before agnculture was prac 
tised m the Lop country was a highly vaUued commodity 

At tlic camp of Dilghi we measured a current of 2 gyy^ cubic 
feet m the second flowing into the Chivflhk kfiU although 
only a few days before we had measured a current of 3 314 
cubic feet m the second flowing out of the same lake This 
phenomenon at first sight so strange was due to the fact 
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that the inflow already begun m the as a reservoir and 
to dimmish, so the lake, which jt received 

moderator, did fP^ ^ time discharge morel ear old Naser Beg of 
On the 4th p encamped n^ports of our prmcipal 

Tikkenhk, and Fom him heard good fgj- ^j^g 

camp The 5th' May we spent at Tsallgan-uy under the 
caravan had amved from Tura^ aisuflah, Mollah Shah, 

command of ChP^°^ consisted of I|;her with an imposmg 

Musa, Kutchuk] Lophks, toge dogs, all m excellent 

array of 35 5 camels, and 5 ^g ^j^g ^lam caravan 

condition Th^^ orders were to tal 
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jr Chimen m Northern 
road to Abdall, fbence stnke direct fc\p^ there await my 
Tibet, seek out ^ smtable site for a can^^ ^j^g animals were fit 
amval, takmg meantime th( them m the summer 

for the laborious journey which awaitedjty m makmg himself 
Cherdon still 1 ^^ ^ of dif&ci,f that region , but by 

understood in f^rki, the Itngua franca iapidly 
dint of using it every day, he learned it jan Daloi, the amban 
mflst I w>s staymg at Tikkenhk, ,way to his o-wn town 
of Charklflik, j^assed the place on his Yble, and pohte Chma- 
He was an well-bred, ami^ friend to me 

man, who after proved a very usefjjjggg boatmen for 
On the 6th ^^y exchanged ca 
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the la^t time and started to force our \\a\ against tlie power 
ful current and formidable \olumc of 3 3831- cubic feet m tlie 
■second to ^'lngll^ koll 

Wlicn we at length reached our well known camp beside 
the solitarj poplar all the men were waiting to rccci\’c us 
Sirkin told me c\ cr^ thing that had happened dunng my absence 
and handed to me his mcteorologn^ journal together wath 
the obscraaitions and records he had made as to the changes 
in the n\cr Wliilst I ^ns awaj the men had set up m the 
market place a neat little Mongolian >airt m which I snb- 
scqucntl^ li\cd Tlie Cossacks lodged in tlie kamish hut Islam 
I 3 ai and Turdu Bai in the tent old fnend the ferry 

boat la> moored in her dock but was soon destined to resume 
her traNcls 



CHAPTER XXV 

SOUNDING THE STORMY LAKES OF THE LOWER TARIM 

Thus I had forged a new hnk in the chain of my expeditions, 
and brought to a close a new chapter m my travels The base 
at Yanghi-koU was no longer needed , it was time to transport 
my possessions, animate and mammate, to a different region, 
where different conditions prevailed, namely, to the inhospitable 
uplands which he between the Himalayas and the Kwen- 
lun, the most stupendous swelling on the face of the earth 

I spent ten days at my old headquarters, partly m much- 
needed rest, and partly m makmg vanous arrangements For 
one thmg, I settled with Khalmet Aksakal, of Korla, who had 
provided us with horses and a plentiful supply of provisions , 
and when he left me I gave him my packet of letters for Europe 
During these days the Cossacks were by no means idle 
They made an exceedingly judicious alteration m the structure 
of the ferry-boat, which we were now about to use for the com- 
pletion of our journey down the Tanm On the fore-deck, m 
place of the tent, they built an ordinary cabm, precisely like my 
dark-room, except that the upnghts were covered with white felt 
Two hanging felt curtains formed the front, though the one on 
the right hand, where my writing table stood, used only to be let 
down at mght They also fixed up a little awning, just above 
the table, to shield me from the sun, for we should be travellmg 
south The long wall, next the larboard passage, was made 
entirely of planking, near the top of which we had vanous hooks 
fixed to hang clothes on and instrument cases Here stood three 
of my boxes, one of them being used as my dirung table My 
bed was placed alongside the opposite wall, which consisted of 
one big hanging felt carpet Otherwise the cabm was kept as 
airy as possible The meteorological observatory was in the same 
place as before, and when I hfted the short felt curtain which was 
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nailed to tlic roof along the back I could casdj read my instni 
mcnis from t)jc in^^idc of the cabin Tlic roof consisted of sc\en 
•stout ^par<; co\crcd with i carpet From one of them was sus- 
pended b) a wire an cxcccdingh pnmitivii chandelier 

On the iflcr-deck the Cossacks built for tJicmscl\es a sunilar 
cabin of felts and plonks and packed it lU round \vith their own 
things sudi as their tm\clhng trunks beds and clothes Here 
Sirkin had his own little work table with his aneroids a ^vatch 
his thermometers. thc\*cloat) instrument mcasunng tape and 
wnting mitcnils and all the waj to Abdoll he acted as my 
iminucnsis 

As as the Cossacks had fmishcd their w ork of re-construct 
mg the ferry boit I ga\c them a new problem to solve My 
fnend'i the Lop fidicrmcn ond canocmen had with one viucc 
declared it wns impossible to travel b) wntcr m tlic teeth of the 
wind without the help of paddles or oars I was therefore tempted 
to astonish them and at the vimc lime put before them a con 
vinang proof of the correctness of my assertion to the contrary 
AccordingU I carved a tm) model and with that to guide them 
the Cossacks hewed out of n poplar tree a sailing canoe the hull 
of wliidi WHS slnped with mathematical exactitude. I could not 
use m> English skiff (or the puq^osc because tacking was 
just the one thing she would not do Along tlie bottom of the 
new craft we fastened a false ked bj means of iron damps and 
underneath tliat Iiung two or three bars of iron which had been 
bought m Sliar yar for a totally different purpose. Then we 
covered her with skins stretched ns taut as a drum A mast 
whidi could be put up and taken down at pleasure was fixed m 
crutches in the fore part of the boat and she was rigged with a 
fore and aft sail Our smith made a first rate rudder and swung 
it on a stem post in such a way that it was movable between two 
thole-pins To make the boat ndc more steadily we fastened 
two iMgs of sand in her bottom At the most she would 
only cany one man and was so narrow that the yachts- 
man scaredy had room to sit behind indeed he was obliged 
to balance himself os best be could with his legs propped on 
the rail 

The natives sat and watched our proceedings with the greatest 
interest and cunosity and when the boat was ready and tned 
in a hard vnnd in an expansion of the nver they were lend m 
their exdamations of amoxement She tacked casfly and readily 
obeyed the helm but she was not a particularly dry craft, for 
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she generally had her rail under water, so that to navigate her 
was pretty much hke sitting in a bath 

On the evening of the 17th May all the Mussulmans paid a 
visit to Parpi Bai’s grave to recite prayers by way of farewell to 
their old comrade After that the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood were called together, and all who had served as hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, as pur^^eyors of hay, as shepherds, 
or m any other capacity, were duly paid and settled with 

Next morning when I stepped outside my cabin, there stood 
the nine camels waiting for their loads, which were already made 
up and lashed upon the pack-saddles I had onginally 
intended to send them on by night, m order that they might 
escape the gad-flies, which torment the poor beasts hornbly, 
especially when they have ]ust shed their hair, as ours had re- 
cently done, for they are then almost naked and exceedingly 
sensitive, looking hke fledgling crows, with a tuft of hair on 
their heads and two or three tufts on their humps But as they 
had had a long rest, and would probably be playful and sportive 
at starting, we thought it best to let them travel the first two 
or three stages by daylight, and afterwards, as soon as they 
had sobered down, to continue by night The caravan was led 
by Islam Bai, Turdu Bai, Khodai Kullu, and two Lop-men , 
and Chemoff was commissioned to escort them to the mountams 
The dogs Mashka, YoUdash, and the two pups, Malenki and 
Malchik, which had thriven famously, were all tied up to prevent 
them from gomg along with the caravan These, bemg my 
especial favountes, I wanted with me for company on the ferry- 
boat All the other dogs accompanied the caravan, and YoUbars, 
who had got badly tom m the side by a wild boar, was allowed 
to please himself He lay m my old hut and licked his wound 
until it healed Later on he went with me when I attempted to 
get mto Lassa 

The camels with their towenng loads, and the men with their 
parti-coloured attire, made a taking picture, as, surrounded by 
a crowd of spectators, and followed by mounted Lop-men and 
begs, they defiled through the reeds and bushes 

As soon as the camels’ bells had died away, I, Sirkm, Ordek, 
and two or three boatmen set off m two canoes to explore 
GoUmeh-ketti, or the Lake of the Lost Fishmg-net Whilst we were 
soundmg it the wind increased to a half gale, and clouds of dust 
and sand brought on a premature twihght The dust-clouds 
hung down from the crests of the sand-dunes hke tassels, and the 
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waN C3 broke o\ cr our canoes We humcdlj dragged them ashore 
Kilcd them out and resumed our joiimcj Owing to the slmllmv 
ness of llic lake we were forced to keep a good w*ay out from 
<horc but then the waves beat m over the low ra\l and drenched 
us to the skin All at once down wont Sirkin s boat Out jumped 
the men A hlllc liter we ^w them philosophically hauling 
tlicir craft upon dn ground ind wringing the water out of their 
clothes Ere long we in the other canoe were in a very similar 
plight for our light canoe was tossed about like a nut-shell 
At length she shipped vj mucli water that it became only a ques- 
tion of time when we should go down Accordingly we turned 



before the wand and ran osliorc in shallow water with a sandy 
bottom where we wndcd out watliout getting wet above the waust 
Tlicn taking ofl our clothes wai spread them and our other things 
out on the sand to dry for it was stiU warm from the sun The 
men lay dowai and slept but I remained awake wratching for 
an improvement in the weather As however the storm did not 
abate and w 0 had brought no provasions with us and as besides 
it was imperative that I should get back to the ferry boat m order 
to wind up my dironoracters I directed two of the boatmen to 
paddle the canoes dose m beside the shore and contmued my 
mapping on foot 

Dunng tlie night the wind blew so hard from the south-east, 
that the ferry boat was almost careened as she hung at her 
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moonngs , for, guided by a fire which Shagdur made, we success- 
fully found oui way home, though the last part of the trip was 
m pitch darkness Dimng the past few days the river had risen 
a few inches The natives told me that m addition to the great 
spring flood, caused by the melting of the ice, the river nses 
again, though not so high, at a subsequent penod of the year, 
namely, when the Elaagmis bursts into flower and the young 
wild geese begin to leave their mothers These fluctuations 
are probably connected with the distnbution of the atmosphenc 
pressure So far as we were concerned, every addition to the 
volume of the stream was welcome , this, on the i6th of May, 
measured 2,592^ cubic feet, or about 790 cubic feet less than on 
the 7th of May Once the great flood is past, the nver falls with 
extraordinary rapidity There was consequently no time to be 
lost Hence on the 19th I bade the men cast off My new 
boatmen, Ak Kasha, Sadik, Tokta Ahun, and Atta KeUghen 
looked decent, reliable men One Lophk navigated mv English 
skiff The httle saihng boat and the big canoe were lathed to- 
gether, and put m the charge of another Lophk, but we gave 
the smaller commissanat boat, which we had brought from 
Laihk, and our other canoes, to the inhabitants of Yanghi-koU 
The kemi-bashi, or “ ship’s captain,” of the bigger ferry-boat was 
Ordek, while old Aksakal Pavan, who begged that he might go 
with us, was stationed ]ust in front of my writing table 

The women of the neighbourhood gathered m our abandoned 
huts, and peeped out at us between the sheaves of reeds, and as 
soon as our ferry-boat got weU started, the men accompanied 
us some distance along the bank, until at length they dropped away 
one by one, and returned their several ways home They would 
certainly miss the bustle of our camp 

The whole of the first day, dunng which we were retarded 
by contrary wind, the nver hugged the high sand-dunes My 
object m this new expedition was to map the lower course of the 
Tanm, and as many of its lateral lakes as I possibly could 
manage But although this would make my third itmerary 
m that region, the only pomts at which it would come m contact 
with the first two were Arghan, Shirgeh-chappgan, and Abdall 
At Yanghi-koU there had been disturbmg rumours nfe with re- 
gard to the nver It was said to be deflectmg mto some 
new arms situated farther to the east, and there was also 
said to be scarcely water enough left to float our ferry-boat 
to the termmation of the Tanm But, whether or no, I was 
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determined I would not abandon her nntil I was absolutely 
forced to do so 

On the 20th of May with the same crew of boatmen as before 
I made a tnp to the Karunalik kdU which turned out m every 
respect successful the weather bemg splendid. I was conse- 
quently enabled to take my soundings along systematic hnes 
ngraggmg backwards and forwards across the lake and m thw 
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way obtamed more than suffiaent material for drawing out 
ba^ymetncal curves In the \'ery entrance to the lake I made 
one mterestmg observation namely that the lake drev- off from 
the river 8iL cubic feet of water per second that is to say the 
latter was drained by this one lake alone of o\ er 7 000 000 cubic 
feet m the twenty four hours This ^vill convey some idea of the 
vast quantity of water which is lost m the Tanm Bj'Stem hy 
evaporation and absorption m the sand The muddj n\ er vratcr 
spread out fan like ov’er the surface of the lake for its own v\Titcr 
was of an emerald green or ultramarmc blue colour although 
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nothing like so pure or so intensely blue as the blue of the 
glacier lakes in the mountains 

The Lake of Karunalik-koU consisted of two elliptical basins 
shaped like the figure 8, a formation very common m these peculiar 
desert lakes, as well as in the dry-land bayirs Thus the same 
common designations occurred in them all, e g , holla, the strait 
or narrow channel which connected the two basins , kakkmar 
or little bays, Ijnng beside the mo'juks or projecting capes and head- 
lands Their deepest depressions occurred, as they do m the 
ba3nrs. immediately at the foot of the steep dunes on the eastern 
side Thus most, if not all, of the poplars stood on that same 
side and very often were so smothered m sand that it was a 
wonder they were not killed by it But their doom was an5rway 
sealed , for the dunes were being dnven steadily and unceasingly 
westwards by the easterly gales Tamansks and Elceagnus 
occurred but seldom Reeds grew almost eveiywhere along 
the western shore, though only on the dry land 

Measured by the levelhng-mirror, the crest of the highest 
dune beside the lake was 293^ feet above the water , but at the 
same time I perceived several other points 30 to 50 feet higher still 
Thus the sand-dunes on the nght bank of the Tanm reached m 
this locahl;y an altitude of over 300 feet The loftiest summit 
which I measured went steeply down on the west to the next 
depression, which belonged to the Tograklik-koU and its bayirs 
These, hke the string of ba5urs which we followed when we crossed 
the desert to Tatran and Cherchen, appeared to stretch towards 
the mtenor of the desert 

In the afternoon we contmued down the nver as far as the 
entrance to UUug-koU or the Big Lake, and there encamped 
The aclia, or channel, by which the nver water entered it, earned 
236^ cubic feet m the second The reeds along the shore showed 
plainly that dunng the last autumn flood the lake had nsen 
4^ feet higher than it stood at the time of our visit That is to say, 
the lake had then been considerably bigger Its waters were 
abundantly stocked with fish , but regular fishing would not be 
earned on until the nver fell low enough to allow of the lake 
being cut off Here the fishermen did not hang their nets m 
the chappgans, as they did m the reed-grown lakes A drag-net 
of some 60 fathoms m length was drawn along the shallow parts 
by two canoes First it was stretched out into a semicircle, 
then one of the boats turned inwards, making a sharp loop with 
the net , after which the other boatmen drove the fish into the loop 
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1 )} Kiting tlic wntcr with tlitir piddles Tliat done thej hauled 
m the net and killc<I the fish with 1 blow from a club Fisliing 
cannot of courM, be earned on in this w*i) when tlic wind blow's 
for the canoe5 then dnft loo mitcJi Tlic huna round the shores 
of Ulhig koll wns represented by deer ind wild boar though the 
latter onl) Msited thclocnlitj occisiomlh Sirkm shot 1 male 
whicli w*!^ on its WTij to the mcr Die only birds we saw were 
ciglcs terns ind a few small widers There w-as no food for 
wild duck or wild gcc<e 

Tlic whole of this <;cnes of liket whicli hang like lca\cs on a 
stilk along the nglil bank of the Tinm arc parasites or out 



growihs upon the n\cr in that they dcn\c their vitality from 
It and would die if it were to flow in some other direction By 
the autumn they arc half cmpt> and ha\c to be filled anew 
Thus c\cry ja^ar the n\er is dramed of enormous quantities 
of w-atcr winch but for these lakes would find its way into the 
Kara kosliun It is not difficult therefore to concel^e that at a 
time when as yet the> did not exist the Lop lakes were much 
more extensive than tliey arc at the present day and that their 
ongmation and expansion are one of the causes of the gradual 
disappearance of the lakes lower dowm 

Life on board was as peaceful and qmet os it had been during 
our long autumn dnft down the Tanm The Cossacks enjoyed 
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themselves thoroughly They sat outside their cabm and talked , 
they circled around the ferry-boat in their canoes , they rowed 
to shore and shot wild- duck m the quiet angles of the stream , 
and when their day’s work was done they amused themselves 
with fishmg In fact, we hved almost entirely upon wild-duck 
and fish, although we were able to procure mutton and milk 
from the shepherds on the banks Shagdur was my cook and 
valet de chanibre Ordek, our skipper, was rather noisy in issumg 
his orders, otherwise he managed first-rate When we stopped 
for the mght the Cossacks slept on board with me, but the 
Mussulmans always slept on shore Every afternoon I had the 
two pups bathed, a performance which afforded immense amuse- 
ment to the onlookers, though it was an abommation to the httle 
wretches themselves 

On the 23rd of May we did an unusually long stage In 
the afternoon, ]ust as were about to measure the velocity, etc , 
Naser Beg, Kirgui Pavan, Shudak Pavan, and Temir-shang-ya 
came paddhng down the nver m their canoes The last-named 
was sent about his business at once, for he was an arrant rogue 
Not only had he, by means of his own specially- trained 
ruffians, stolen some cloth and other wares from Khalmet 
Aksakal, but he oppressed the people m his distnct In fact, 
in spite of his entreaties to the contrary, I reported him to the 
amban of Charkhhk, who depnved him of his office and his 
rank 

Perhaps I shall not seem presumptuous if I add here that so 
long as we dwelt in the Lop country peace and good order pre- 
vailed, for I would tolerate no injustice or wrong to its poor, 
but honest inhabitants Hence all who suffered from any wrong, 
and lacked the means or power to get themselves nghted, used 
to come to me with petitions for help and redress In this way 
Tura-sallgan-uy became famous as a court of justice, and so m 
a sense acquired the position of capital of the country, sometimes, 
to the prejudice, I am afraid, of the Chmese ambans of Dural, 
Kara-shahr and Charkhhk In the more senous cases I used to 
wnte to these gentlemen and remmd them that if they failed to 
carry out my behests it might be the worse for them Smaller 
affairs we used to settle ourselves The fact is, the people of 
the Lop country suffer far more from their begs and ambans 
than they do from the gnats and gad-flies 

We now engaged a flotilla of nine canoes to clear a passage for 
us through the intricate net-work of new-formed lakes, choked with 
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kimisli which begin it Kcppck uj Tlic likes of Kurban jajnn 
mil Sj*^*t\k kOll we crossed without anj trouble thanks to the 
wind which liclpcd us ilong indlooiirmcn who cxdiinging their 
punting jKilcs for piddles paddled the feiT> boit across what 
wns fiirU open wratcr Hut on the otlicr side of this we again 
steered into 1 tunnel wlvcrc the reeds fenced us in on eadi side 
like a hedge 13 feet higli Here w-cwcrc nearly stuck fast alto- 
gether the fern bait being for some lime unable citlier to 
idv incc or to retire W c begin to fear that this wm the end of 
licr joumtjings As long howe\*cr oswe stuck there we had one 
thing to comfort us we were in the shade and it wns cool On 
the other liand the gid flics (A* of whidi the air was full 

were 1 perfect curse cars were assailed with their nc\*cr 

cta<ing burzing Down the) banged upon m> map-sheet thc> 
midc thcm<cl\cs impudent!) fimihir the) tormented me like 
imjw of c\il I could of course ha\c protected m)'self with a 
mosquito-net but I wis rcall) ishamcd to use it when the men 
whowcrehilf mked in llic water nc\cr uttered a word of com 
plaint At sunset our tormentors disappeared but tlicir phcc was 
instanti) taken b) midges and mosquitos At that season of the 
)car In the Lop counlr) )ou cannot obtain a single moment s 
peace throughout the whole round of the twent) four hours 

It was no cas) matter to get out into the lake of Tux’adaku 
koll for the passage was full) 6 feet too narrow as well as shallow 
and crooked and unfortunate!) this was the onl) way there 
was It took 1 score of men wwking full) two hours to deepen 
the dianncl and hc\s down (he reeds it the sides and c\cn then 
\vc were onl) able to mo\c the (err) boat slowl) along foot by 
foot Time after time with the \ic%\ of hglitcning our labours 
we set fire to the reeds until the lake became edged with hving 
pillars of fire whicli Nolic)'cd forth dense cohunns of smoke 
nowc\cr this method could onl) be cmplo)'cd on the sheltered 
side for It was not unattended with danger to our own inflam 
mablc craft had her top-hamper caught U would have burned 
hkc tinder But at last after a heavy day s work we dropped 
anchor at the little island of Yckkcnlik situated m the middle 
of the lake of tlic same name 

On the other hand the excursion which we made on the 25tli 
May to Beglik kOU turned out an exceedingl) h\Tly tnp 
Although dunng the night the thermometer did not fall below 
16® oC or 60® 8 Fahr tlic morning felt qiutc fresh It is astonish 
ing how the body accommodates itself to changes of temperature. 
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I have known it feel comparatively warm mth the thermometer 
standing as low as — io° o C or 14° 0 Fahr The Beghk-koU was 
so peaceful and still it was hardly possible to believe that it could 
be u hitened with hissing waves The sun burnt fiercely, especiall}^ 
dunng the three hours we were travelling due south The only 
way I could keep myself tolerably cool was by spnnklmg water 
over my white clothes ^Ve spent the whole day on this lake, 
simply measunng two or three of its bays One of these I 
mapped from the top of a sand-dune, whence I obtained a bird’s- 
eye view of it The sand was burning hot , I could feel it through 
m3' shoe-soles How refreshing, then, to sit afterwards with m3’ 
feet hanging over the side of the canoe, whilst I enjoyed a smoke 
But my en]03mient was short-lived My old fnend, Kirgui 
Pa\an, called also Kurban, pointed to the summits of the lofty 
dunes on the east of the lake, and ejaculated m a questioning 
tone, “ Kara-hm an ? ” (black tempest) A dark pillar wasnsmg 
above the horizon and leaning over m our direction, and it was 
crovTied b3' a capital of lighter cloud Gradually other similar 
pillars mounted upwards on each side of the first one, until they 
made a long row, resembling gigantic hands with the fingers 
upstretched Then they slowly drew nearer one another, melted 
together, formed one continuous wall with a serrated upper edge, 
and aU the time stiU kept on mounting higher and higher There 
could no longer be any doubt as to what was impending 

After weighing the situation, the Lop-men voted for sta3 mg 
where w'e w'ere But that course I could not agree to , not because 
we were short of provisions, nor because it was disagreeable to 
lose the comfort of my cabin, but solely because the chronometers 
must be w'ound up at the usual time Kirgui Pavan thought it 
w ould be an3'thmg but pleasant to await the tempest on the w'est 
‘'ide of the lake, because that was the exposed quarter Now 
Kirgu' Pavan w'as a very cautious and prudent man, he did 
not know' what fear w'as, and m moments of real danger never lost 
his head After stud3ung the position for a second or tw'o, he 
juoposed that we should seek shelter m the throat of the narrow' 
channel which supplied the Beglik-koll w'lth w'ater, and w'hich it 
had taken us tw'o solid good hours m the morning to w'lnd through 
But to reach it we should have to traverse the greater part of the 
1 ike, crossing on the wa3' the open end of a broad ba3' w'hich pene- 
trated tile sand on its west side The best plan would ha\c been 
to cross str.iight o\cr to the eastern side at once, where w'C should 
ha\ e been sheltered 1)3' the sand-dunes , but, although the lake w as 
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vtill ‘icnrcil} ninicd nil tlic men mlliout exception were i^mst 
«;ucli n cotjrv' Tlic(ljstnnccu*astoogrLit we could not possibly 
fi( t icrcHx Iieforc tlic tempi's! bup't Tlicrc was consequently 
onlj one tiling to Ik done wt must cross the month of the bay 
and creep along the northern shon of the hkc getting the 
best fhellcr wi could amongst its small 1 1 inds and holms 

Tlic men pluxl their jeaddlcs wath such cncrg\ that c\cry 
moment I expected to hear thian snap Tlie blades bent like 
bow's and the wnter foameil high olT the bows of the canoes 
We went at a tcmfic pace close upon 5I miles an hour Tlic 
men were m a panic of fear and continuallv ejaculated in hollow 
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awaMnspinog tones \ a Allah! A a Allah! Tlic atmosphere 
was still serene but there was on unmistakable feeling m the air 
that we wxrc on the c\x: of a conxailsion of nature and the tern 
pest ndvainccd rapidly 

Noss its on the top of the dunes! cned kirgui Pavan 
E\cn whilst he w*as actually speaking their crests became blotted 
out as though they had been rubbed ofT a slate A moment later 
and their flanks were gone then the shore-line \vtis engulfed 
in the thick gre^Tsh jadJow Imxe Row cliildrcn row J 
Tlicrc IS a God abo\ c ! ’ cned tlic old man encouraging the 
paddlcrs Khodaim var (Tlicre is a God above) I \vas lus mvan 
able war-cry in all critical moments of exatement or danger 
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Down came the first gusts of wind from the east-north-east 
We heard the swi — i — — ish of the tempest as it swooped down 
upon the lake Up flew the water, hissmg and foaming, and in 
less than a moment the surface was aH aboil with big black 
pitching breakers The nearer the tempest advanced the 
harder the men paddled, until I venly beheve we were traveUing 
nothing short of six miles an hour But there still remained 
nearly miles to the northern shore “We shan’t do it ' ” 
cned the men “ Ya Allah ' ” 

I put mto my pockets the few instruments we had with us 
I took off my shoes and socks, so as to be ready for the worst 
“ Here it comes ' ” cned our canoemen, and they tned to paddle 
still harder Every man was on his knees, and the paddle- 
strokes followed one another so fast they seemed to be driven 
by steam Just as the tempest was upon us, and our hght craft 
would to a dead certainty have been capsized had we not tilted 
them to windward, we became enveloped m the dense fog of dust 
The western shore was now hidden from us as well as the 
northern The senousness of the situation forced itself home 
upon us when we saw nothmg but hungry waves all around us 
and the canoes dancing away mto the fog hke floating straws 
But Kirgui Pavan and his canoemen were equal to the occasion , 
every time a high “ curler ” threatened to engulf us they switched 
the canoes a httle mto the wind, and so kept out the greater 
part of its breaking crest, though we all got drenched to the 
skm as the spray drifted over us 

At length we caught a glimpse of the tamarisks on the northern 
shore, lookmg like black blotches in the fog Then a minute or 
so later we got under the shelter of a long, narrow tongue of land 
which served as an excellent breakwater But we only ]ust 
reached safety in the nick of time , a few minutes more and the 
canoes would have sunk 

Sirkm and Naser Beg, having become very uneasy on our 
account, the latter set off from Yekkenhk for the Beglik-koU with 
two big canoes to assist us We met him and his flotilla near the 
entrance to the channel I have spoken of He brought with him 
beds, warm clothes, and provisions, a complete outfit, in fact, 
which Sirkm had sent m case we should not be able to get back 
before evening A capsize m mid-lake m such weather as that 
when it would be quite impossible to see where to swim to, could 
hardly fail to be attended ^^ath some fatahty, although all except 
Shagdur were good swimmers But the floating power of a Lop 
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canoe J5 insignificant cspcdnlh when once it gets full of \vatcr 
M> instruments w'ould of course lia\c been utterly rumed 
It was no cis> matter to find our ferrj boat amongst the rank 
reeds of tlic lake of ckkcnlik kol! It wois pitch-dark when we 
entered it and the tempest was just about at its climax We 
htcnllj saw nothing though we felt \cr> scnsiblj when the buran 
beat the reeds across the canoes and whipped them into our faces 
1 had to keep mj arms up o\cr m> face the whole waj or it would 
ha\cl)ccn cut to pieces b} those long sharp nbbon like blades It 
was no use sliouting out warnings all sounds were s\nilIo%scd up 
in the *^lirTll howling of the wind through the kamish How tlic 
cnnocmcn found thur wa\ I do not know but at lost we caught a 
glimpvjof the fire whicli Sirkin had lighted to guide us We were 
howL\cr quite close to it before ever we saw it for altliough 
the flames were fanned to a white heat b) the tempest they were 
unable to penetrate the fog Tlie ferrj boat and other boats 
being sccurcl) moored both fore and aft we were quite safe 
Tins was one of the most awful stonns I have ever been out 
m W'c did not get mudi sleep that night A couple of the fdts 
on the fore-cabin were tom loose and had to be fastened down 
with ropes and poles and I had to bnng the meteorological 
ob^miaalor^ in under shelter All small light artidcs which Nverc 
hang about the cabins began to whirl about and had to be picked 
up and put safdj awaj Tlic sand and dust rained in through 
the felts and penetrated at c\crj onficc But I ^vas most con 
cemed about the fire for the ferry boat \ras surrounded by reeds 
on c\ cry side To guard against this danger I appomted a man 
to keep watch all night both on board and on shore 
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The tempest raged the wliole of the following day, keeping us 
prisoners at Yekkenhk But towards evening it abated some- 
what, and gave me an opportunit}'^ for a splendid sail across the 
lake m my new boat The gnats and gadflies disappeared when 
the storm came , but on the 27th May, when it was again still 
and warm, they crept out of their hiding-places m m3^riads 
On that da}'’ we traversed the remaining portion of the 
Yekkenhk-koll, until we reached the point where it discharged 
itself over cascades into the Tanm Here a flotilla of 12 boats, 
manned by 30 men, met us, to help us over the rapids Holding 
the big ferry-boat by ropes at both ends, we let her down gradu- 
ally by working her from the shore, for the water m the middle 
of the cascades was broken and tumultuous, and so continued 
for some distance below Step by step the big lewathan dropped 
from sill to sill, her fore part advancing until it was lifted 
by tire tossing crests below Everybody was greatly excited, 
and the men shouted deafenmgly But we steered her over 
quite safely, and then on she went agam, calmly floating down 
the Tanm 

This part of the nver, which earned only 547^ cubic feet of 
water m the second, was on the point of dwmdhng away, hawng 
been superseded by a new nver-arm, the Lashm-dana, which 
branched off into the eastern lakes The foUowmg day I dis- 
missed all the men I no longer wanted, Naser Beg at their head, 
and thus, with a greatly dimmished complement, our flotilla 
slowly dnfted do-wn the nver The weather was splendid 
Durmg the preceding mght the thermometer dropped to 6° 9 C 
or 44° 4 Fahr and the insects were not so troublesome as usual 

At this penod the day’s routme was as follows At day- 
break I was called by Shagdur Then I started to inspect the 
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camp gr^tinR tlic acU with n ( (w>d moming Cossnck^l 
wlncli tlK\ an^wtTtd witli a md Staronch sliclapm 

\n<hrli prr\n>Iio(htcl t\n! (Wt ui li \oiir r\ccllcnc\ (1) good 
linltli') To the \|n<«;nlnnn«i I tin u ml Sahimnlcikum I 
(I’cice Ih. with \<»u) and Iikt an <‘<1 m* tin phrase wis repeated 
b\ t icli of them in Itim \r\t nm breakfast whicli con 
^istial of fjsli egg bread and tea During the da\ tlic tea pot 
gencrall\ tood in m\ cabin and tin •simovar wais alw'a\*s kept 
w-arm in tiu Co eacL U* had dinner at eight o clock it 
giaicnIK con‘>i‘*tcd oi nci pudding ( 1 h) fish cofice and milk 
\\i wnrl^ctl all da\ so long as it wi light and llu evenings were 
devoted to the writing ii(i of notes and observations 

‘'hagdur answered cxcillentl) well I became more and 
more attachral to him and gav« him m\ lonfidencc He had 
nlieadv Ji iml to sptak tlmntlv with ihi Mussulmans and of 
his own nernrd persinihal ‘sirfm to giva him lessons in taking 
the meteorological olisvrv'atnms xs will as lessons in reading 
nnd writing Kiis lan and Ik fort our travels wire over he had 
made such progros that on several occasions when we 
sverc st.|»anted he w“ls able to write me reports and letters m 
Kussnn Had the Cossacks not l)ocn nalurall) men of good 

chancter thc> would I fear have been spoilt dunng the time 
the) wcrcwitlimc for tlies enjojednver) considerable amount 
oi lil>ert\ Hut their discipline never slackened for one moment 
and the) never forgot the respect the) owaxl to their new chief 
TIic best of the Mussulmans was Kirgui Pavan the camel 
liuntcr of Tikkenhk an old man of sevent) thorouglily upnght 
and honest it vvas quite a pleasure to have sucli a man about 
one His place was at the fore m front of m) writing table 
where lie looked after the starboard punting pole while Aksakal 
of anghi koll a big strong white bearded old man of sLvty 
looked after the punting pole on the other side I quite en 
jo)cd listening to these two old wxirthics as they talked about 
the prospects of tlic v*o)'agc and the gradually growing distance 
whicIi separated them from their homes in the north west 
Tlicy wondered how m tlic world they would ever get back 
there and several times I had to comfort tJiem by promising 
that I would undertake to see tlicm home again Kirgui Pavan 
knew the nvTr well and it was a great advantage being able to 
ask him every time I began a fresh sheet of my map which 
way the current turned next otherwise I should sometimes have 
run over the edge shortly after bi^nnmg it 
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Ordek, who had proved himself such an excellent fellow, 
reported himself sick, and was sent home m a canoe As soon 
as it was dark we moored the ferry-boat I had had my dinner, 
and was busy with my diary, when the dogs began to bark, 
and a strange canoe came paddling through the darkness and 
puUed up alongside I thought it was a Lophk come to pay 
me a visit , then I heard quick steps along the passage outside 
The felt curtains were pulled apart, and behold there stood the 
well-known figure of Musa, the ]ighit He had ridden from 
Kashgar, a 33 days’ nde, with my letters, and findmg the camp 
at Yanghi-koU empty and deserted had taken a canoe and 
followed us down the river The arrival of a ]ighit, or courier, 
was always a red-letter day, for it agam brought me mto touch 
with home and the outer world After the letters, books, and 
newspapers were stacked up on the floor, I closed the cabm, 
and lay and read tiU three o’clock the foUowmg mommg 

My old pilot, Kirgui Pavan, told me as usual the names of all 
the outstandmg geographical features, and all he knew about the 
nver and its history In connection with a lonely poplar standing 
on a hill, which he called Kamshuk-t3^hken-tograk, or the 
“ Poplar where the Kamshuks settled,” he told me a strange 
story about a people of unknown nationahty, who several 
decennia ago came from Korla, and floated down the Kontcheh- 
daria on rough rafts made out of poplar trees They consisted 
of 50 famihes, with women and children, but relatively few old 
people, and travelled slowly, restmg at mtervals for two or three 
days at a tune They were very poor, dependent m fact on 
what they shot for the necessaries of hfe Kugm Pavan had 
himself seen them when he was young He recollected that 
they were clever shots, and hved a good deal on fish and the 
flesh of the wild boar Their leader was called Yiven (Ivan?), 
and had previously visited the country alone, for the purpose 
of inquiring whether it was smtable for colomsmg Theu manner 
of kiUmg sheep was different from that of the Mussulmans , for 
they first stupefied the animal by stnkmg it on the head with a 
club One of the older men amongst them was called by the 
Lop-men Yeghalaghak, or “ the Weeper ” His wife died and was 
buned underneath the poplar ]ust mentioned After spending 
three years m the Lop country, where they penetrated as far 
south as Charkhhk, they were, by command of Ashur Beg of 
Turfan, dnven back the same way they came TraveUmg back 
by land, they were one dark night overtaken by a bur an, during 
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winch a beautiful >oung girl who was betrothed to a man 
named E\*crani disappeared The latter almost wamt out of 
his mind with gnef and spent scicral nights and days scarchmg 
for his fianCiC but as she had CMdcntl^ lost her w’ay during the 
storm her people were forced to abandon her to her fate They 
all spoke fluent Turki and described tlicmsel\cs as fugitives 
This disconnected and fragmentary story was the only tradition 
about the Raskolnikis that I heard in the Lop country • 

On the afternoon of the 29th of Ma> the n\cr agam turned 
capnaous and unsettled dniding into scicral arms amon^t 
which we had to choo<c with the greatest possible care and 
finally we encamped for the night beside a little island m the 
nw lake of Sattoialdi koU the only spot of dry land which 
was Msiblc Here the gnats were more troublesome than usual 
for die nights we spent amongst these reed growai lakes were 
much more stifling than those passed on the open n\'er bank 
The next day our route lay continuously through lakes and 
a labjTinth of narrow canals which we couldn c\cr ha\c threaded 
without the help of a nathc Im’y However at nightfall w^ 
once more encamped beside the Tonm which had a volume 
of 840! cubic feet m die second But the nver was becoming 
uncomfortabl) sinuous and the wind too was ogamst us 
Paddlmg and punting made but litde difference so that it was 
the evening of the 2nd June before we reached Ayag arghan 
and pitched our camp on the same headland on which we had 
tented twice before Tlicrc we stayed two days Whilst the 
Mussulmans thoroughly cleaned the ferry boat I measured the 
two nv'crs wliicli at Arghan issued from the ChiviUik k6ll and 
entered the Tanm Their united capaaty was 1,289 cubic feet 
in die second Hence for yet a few more days there would be 
no occasion to complam of lack of water The mam stream 
which from this pomt also bore the name of Baba Tanm or 
Old Father Tanm earned 2 147I cubic feet m the second 
The stretch of nver which we travelled over on the 5th June 
was vvmding and full of sharp turns and took us between 
luxunant forests now in the full beauty of their summer fohage 
The water was warmed up to 23 5 C or 74 3 Fahr and Sirkm 
often used to slip over the side and have a swun For my ovvn 
part I only bath^ at midnight and at 7 o dock m the morning 
But I always had a big tub of water standmg m my cabm so 
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that I might cool myself m the mtervals between the taking of 
the compass-readings The Cossacks, settmg their nets every 
evemng, kept us well supphed with fish One mormng the 
catch amounted to a score, each fish being big enough to 
satisfy a hungry man at a smgle meal 

The farther we advanced down the Tanm, the more the 
gad-flies, gnats, and mosqmtos multiphed m number, and as 
they were fond of confederating together, there was not much 
pleasure to be got out of hfe They were excessively social, 
and vied with one another m their attentions It was no use 
fighting agamst them, we only got worsted The gad-fly’s bite 
lett a burning sting behmd it , and every morning the 
“ varmints ” generally lay so thick round my wntmg-table that 
I had to order one of the men to come m and literally sweep 
them away The dogs waged desperate war agamst them, but 
the only time they obtamed a truce was at night Kirgui Pavan 
mamtamed that the incredible multitudes of insects m this 
particular locahty were directly connected with the absence of 
other ammal hfe As a rule, aU the huts we passed were un- 
inhabited, nor vere there any shepherds either their flocks 
would have been destroyed by the gad-flies Nor did we see 
any deer or wild boar In fact the entire country was rendered 
absolutely uninhabitable by the insect plague Merchants who 
have occasion to travel at this season of the year from Charkhhk 
to Korla only nde by night, and lude their horses or camels m 
the kamish huts during the day 

After stopping at K5nyish for supper and to measure the 
nver, we were off again at ten o’clock, and went on for about 
two hours by moonlight But after the moon set it was pitch 
dark, except for the Chinese lantern that swung aloft on a pole 
on the pilot canoe The night was perfectly still and peaceful , 
not a sound was audible, not a breath moved The gad-flies had 
long ago crept amongst the grass and reeds to sleep Every 
now and again a fish splashed softly on the surface, and occa- 
sionally we heard the water gently rippling agamst a reed-stalk 
The Cobsacks sat on the “ bridge ” smoking, and started the 
musical-box, to keep the old men awake, as they said , though 
this was an unnecessary precaution, for, as a matter of fact, 
they were both apprehensive of coming into collision with some 
oierhanging poplar or of running aground Sirkm had lighted 
a big flaring naphtha lamp, which lit up the banks, so that he and 
Shagdur were able to tell me from time to time what they were 
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like for instance ‘onthenght thick forest close to the waiter s 
edge on tlic left kamish fields bushes >oung forest etc 
The compass bearings I took from the hglit in the pilot canoe 

Tlius \\*c glided down the nc\*cr-cnding nvoir in the silence of 
the night I whistled ns I w^orked to the old well known tunes 
of tlic musical box while the Cossacks puffed awny at their 
short claj pipes At mtcix'als when old Kirgui Pa\’an con 
sidcred a little extra care or xngilancc was called for he used to 
cn out KhabardarJ (look-out) Uc were now rapidly 
approaching tlic griac of the mighty nvcv and a feeling of 
melancholy began to steal o\cr me as I saw one loop after another 
disappcanng behind us 

Wlicn the no\clty of the music had worn off the men grew 
drowsy and sleepy Tlic musical box slopped the lamp went 
out Sirkin nudged Aksnkal whose head was drooping with 
a suspiaou* nod but was himself a little while afterwards 
cauglit with Ins back against the bulw \rk Ins nose tilted sky 
\nrds and lus moutli wide open snonng Ins Jmdest His cap 
slipped off Ins head and was dropping into tlic n\cr but be just 
managed to catdi it in time then for a little wlule he was as 
h\ cly as a squirrel At twx> o clock I took compassion on the poor 
fellows for of course tficy Iiad not tlic same interests to keep tliem 
awake as I had W'c moored the ferry boat to the bank and m 
less than fiNC minutes dead silence reigned on board 

But before we had slept NOiry long another buran burst upon 
us and rent open the felts of my cabin All the next day the 
tempest still raged and prc\*cntcd us from starting until ten 
ocJock at jijglit when it abated a httJe Then we did three 
hours On tlic 8th and qtli of June we were again detamed 
by a funous gale from the cast north-east Most opportunely 
as if to gi\ c me something to do dunng the enforced wait another 
jighit am\*cd and I at once surmised tliat he brought important 
nerws for he Nvas an extra councr not one of those I had arranged 
for Consul Petrovsky mforraed me that he had received a 
telegram from Uic governor general of Turkestan to the effect 
that owing to the disturbed state of the outskirts of the Empire 
in Asia the two Cossacks Sirkin and Chemoff were wanted 
and must be sent back avithout delay to Kashgar This was a 
blow both to me and to Sirkm We discussed the mtelhgence 
for a long time and assumed that serious disturbances had 
broken out somewhere on the Sibenan frontier for of what was 
at this time happening m Chmawe had not the remotest idea 
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I at once sent off an express messenger to the Chimen-tagh with 
a letter to Chemoff bidding him, without a moment’s delay, 
return to Abdall Sirkin had of course to wait for his comrade , 
they could not travel separately Now that we were constrained 
to part m this unexpected manner, I was very glad I had written 
to the Emperor of Russia from Yanghi-koU, thankmg him for 
sending me two such excellent men as these Cossacks, and teUing 
him of the great services they had rendered me 

On the evemng of the gth June we were aU very anxious 
about Shagdur, who went out hunting about five o’clock At 
supper-time, nine o’clock, he was not back, so we kindled, at 
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different places along the bank, six big fires, which threw a lund 
and picturesque glare upon the clouds of fine dust which still hung 
m the air StiU, however, Shagdur did not come Then I sent 
off all the men, each m a different direction, with torches and 
lamps I heard their shouts die away m the distance I thought 
of the various dangers which imght beset a lonely wanderer 
amongst those unearthly sand-dunes, of tigers, and of wild boars 
It would have been hard to lose three out of my four Cossacks 
all at one blow One after the other the searchers returned, 
but they came without Shagdur However, about midmght 
Shagdur himself turned up, and told me that, having wounded 
a deer, which fled westwards into the desert, he had followed 
it for some hours , but when it grew dark and he turned back 
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he lo<t Ins own Iran "ict bj keeping straight to tlic cast he 
nt Icnglli «;truck the n\cr nnd then wandered up and down it 
looking for u*; until at 1*151 he caught sight of one of our fires 
Kesuming our joumc\ on the loth of June \\*c skirted on 
our left 1 ^stnet cillctl Tugn-olldi or tlic Camel Died a 
name which it dcn\etl from the fact tint a camel belonging to 
a band of Mongol pilgrims died here whilst thc\ were on their way 
to Lassa Tor in ^nkub Beg -4 time tlic> used to keep to tlic 
left bink of the nicr so as to be safe from molestation by his 
men Tlius an unimportant cwnt itself long since forgotten is 
pcrpclmlcd for }Lin> in the gcographica) nomenclature of the 
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country Nowadays the Mongols alwaj’S tra\*cl bj the great 
can\nn road whicli follows the nght bank of tlic n\er 

We stopped in the afternoon at Shirgcli-chappgon to measure 
tlic n\cr at the same point at whidi we measur^ it on tlie i8th 
of \pnl Tlic \olumc now amounted to 2412 cubic feet in the 
second tlic n\cr thus dropped \cry rapidly at this season of 
the year After sending Inck the special jighit to Kashgar we 
continued our ^oy’agc by night piloted by se\'cral canoes 
carrynng torclics And truly a wonderful procession it was which 
thus drifted tlirough the stillness of the June night dowm the 
Tanm by torch light to the monotonous accompaniment of the 
canoe-men s plaintii'c Joi’e-songs 
VOL I 
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I had already mapped the stretch from Shirgeh-chappgan to 
Chegghehk-uy m 1896 , and when we passed Ak-koU, on the 
nth of June, I found that the nver had deserted the big loop 
which it used to make there, and had cut out a new channel 
across the narrow intervening neck of land But the loop was 
stiU fuU of water, and a couple of steep and ragged headlands 
bore eloquent witness to the violence of the breach 

During the course of the day the forest came to an end, and 
the country on both sides opened out flat The air was still, 
although stiU subdued to a kind of twihght after all the dust- 
storms Then we perceived several canoes conung to meet 
us In the first of them was Teimr Beg of Chegghehk-uy I 
invited him on board, and amongst other tlnngs he told me 
that it would be impossible to take our ferry-boat bejmnd his 
village, for the next lake, the SemiUaku-koll, was entirely over- 
grown with reeds Now, although I was longing to get up mto 
the mountains, and the boatmen were impatient to return home, 
I could not help feeling ratlier sorry that this was to be 
the old boat’s last stage Towards evemng we saw fires 
gleammg in the distance, and late that mght we moored our 
faithful old craft for the last time to the left bank of the Tanm, 
immediately opposite to Chegghehk-uy 

Early the next mormng I sent off Kirgui Pavan through 
the lakes to reconnoitre He came back until the mteUigence 
that it would be impossible to take the big ferr5'--boat any 
farther , and by way of confirmation brought with him a big 
bundle of kaimsh stalks, winch showed by their length how 
deep the water was in the shallowest places He thought, how- 
ever, that 25 men could cut a navigable channel m a few days , 
but I rejected his proposal, because it would only take us three 
days to get to AbdaU But before starting on that stage, I 
wanted to use my dark-room once more for developmg my 
plates , hence I decided to stay a few days at Chegghehk-uy, 
especially as in the meantime two or three canoes coulcf be 
gettmg ready to take us to AbdaU 

At this peaceful fishing-station we spent a very pleasant and 
restful week We were encamped on the left bank of the nver 
immediately opposite the viUage, and had a good view of its 
kaimsh huts and open stables, and saw how the cattle and horses 
and asses were tormented by the myriads of gad-fhes The 
httle children ran about the bank naked and played amongst 
the canoes As a background to this homely picture there was. 
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if one ma^ so call it n ntcmenlo mon m the shape of the 
bunal place of the ^^llagcrs \nth its sta.\cs and its fluttering 
streamers 

E\cr} night I worked in the dark room till four a,m and 
Sirkin \i'a5 mj assistant fetching me fresh \ratcr and drying 
the pnnts During the whole of this week we were Msitcd by 
uninterrupted storms from the north-cast After spending a 
whole spnng exposed to these incessant burans and witnessing 
what po^vcr thej possess to mould and sculpture the earths 
surface I no longer wondered at the deserts lakes and n\'ers 
m this part of the world being subject to perpetual alteration 
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Wc were obhgcd to paste paper all o\'er the inside of the dark 
room to prevent the dust from penetrating in and spoiling our 
plates As we worked the tempest howled and screeched outside. 
\\Tien we lay down to sleep the \vailing of the wind and the 
splashing of the wa\’es echoed in onr ears and when we awoke 
in the mommg the first things we heard were the same familiar 
sounds and the first thing we saw ivas the same dust laden 
atmosphere But there wras one advantage about this weather , 
it kept the gad flies and mosquitos at a distance, and cooled the 
oir dehghtfully Before the storms began the temperature had 
twice risen above 40 o C or 104 o Fahr in the shade but 
after they began it was seldom more than 25 o C or 77 0 
Fahr and at night it even dropped to 9 3 C, or 48® 7 Fahr 
and ii® 0 C or 51® 8 Fahr 
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The Cossacks spent a good deal of time hunting and fishing, 
but otherwise had plenty to do in getting ready our new nver 
craft, each of which consisted of three long canoes First a 
floonng of planks was laid across them , upon the planks a 
framework of spars was erected, their upper ends meeting on 
a honzontal bar arranged parallel to the middle canoe , then 
the spars were covered with felts, making an oblong floating 
tent After sunset on the i8th of June, as soon as I hadfimshed 
my last dinner on board the big ferry-boat, she was given over 
to destruction The cabins were taken to pieces, aU the nails 
being preserved, and the felts were beaten to cleanse them from 
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tlie loads of sand and dust which they liad accumulated illy 
boxes uerc flitted over into my neu floating “palace,” which, 
as it vas calculated to carry 26 men, vas amply sufficient for 
me, my baggage, and the four boatmen it lequired to na\igate 
it We stowed awa^i a portion of our proMSions under the 
plank floonng , the rest w ere earned m separate canoes, w Inch 
were to follow in our wake I had of course less room than 
before, but mj new apartment was very comfortable The 
Co-cacks Incd in a 'Similarly con'^tructed \essel 

Before starting I dismissed Kirgiu Pa\an, Aksakal, and the 
other boatmen who had come with them In the c\ening we 
had a )o\ou« banquet in their honour, sheep being slaughtered 
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and ncc pudding cooked bj tlic potful In addition to their 
stipulated \\agcs, I ga\c tlicm a couple of canoes and rations 
to last them all tlic wa} home m return for which they m 
accordance ^nth the custom of their country read prayers for 
mj welfare Next morning at sunnsc when I stepped out of 
mj laboratory where I liad been at \vxirk all night there they 
all were in a row reating their morning prayers Then they 
stepped into their canoes said farewell and set off for their 
distant abodes whilst I went m to sleep 

It was like saynng good b\c to a belovaid home to lea\e the 
old ferryboat whidi for all these months had rendered me 



such excellent sciaice I left her as a present to the inhabitants 
of Chcgghclik uy who were enraptured with such a splendid 
means of transport especially useful as it would be for carrying 
their h\c stock across the nver and for con\'eying over both 
caravans and merchandise I learned afterwards that by 
command of the amban she was transferred to Arghan where 
the main caravan road crossed the Tanm and where there had 
previously been only a \ ery dilapidated ferry boat Before wa 
handed her over Shagdur chopped my name m her side m large 
Roman letters together with the date 1899-1900 

It was midnight on the 19th of June when our new flotilla 
started from Chegghelik uy accompanied by a number of boat 
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men and begs We succeeded m crossmg the lakes, and thread- 
mg then narrow waterways without difficulty, though it would 
have been quite impossible to force them with the big ferry- 
boat Next day we stopped at the mouth of the Cherchen- 
daxia to take measurements Although the nver-bed was 
steeply scarped, deep, and full of water, it did not contnbute 
to the lakes of Kara-koshun more than 141 cubic feet m the 
second Except for a smgle small group of ten-year-old poplars, 
the country was perfectly open 

Our last day’s journey on the Tarim was a short one The 
wind blew from due east at the rate of 24^ imles an hour. 



and was fresh and splendidly cool Although the boatmen 
received considerable assistance from the current, they were 
also compelled to ply their paddles well to make headway 
The nver was so ruffled, that the waves forced themselves m 
between the canoes, and splashed into them, so that we were 
obhged to stop to prevent them from ffihng 

At Abdall we were met by our old friends, Numet Beg and 
Tokta Ahun The latter had accompanied both the horse 
caravan and the camel caravan to the Chimen-tagh, and 
reported that all was well m our new headquarters The men 
also took Tvith them up into the mountams the four camels 
which we left at Abdall the spring before, as well as my little 
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grc\ addle horse and llic> were all now m good condition 
and tlioroiiglil} rested WTiflst crossing the desert between 
Abdall and the foot of the mountains two horses had fallen 
and all the dog< including Taigun had died of thirst My 
men also dro\ c up wnlh them a flock, of fifty sheep to serve us 
for food dunng the summer My couner with the letter for 
Chemoff had reached flic camp long ago and within a few 
da>*s tlic Cossack ought to be at Abdall with the small retinue 
whicli was to escort me to the mountains 

Dunng our staj at \bdall wc had good weather at first that 
is to wind which incrcajvcd to as much as 42^^ miles an hour 



This kept me os it were a prisoner m my own tent on board 
tlic canoes where I spent all my time wnting letters It was 
a good opportunity to send them together wath my finis hed 
photographic plates to Kashgar by the Cossacks During a lull 
m the storm I made astronomical observations One day 
whih>t thus engaged I was surprised to see a horseman nd m g 
towards the huts of Abdall but soon recognised m him the 
Cossack Chemoff He had started the moment he got my letter 
and had performed the journey m a marvellously short time 
During the last 35 hours he had not slept a wmk but was every 
bit as actne and wide-awake as he always ivas I mvited him to 
go for a sail with me up the nver m a brisk breexe and whilst 
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we were out, he told me aU about our new headquarters, which 
were to be the base of operations for the remamder of the year 
He was ver\^ sorry at having to leave us just now, when we were 
about to begin a fresh chapter m my travels, and, after ha\nng 
looked forward to spendmg the summer m the mountains, did 
not at all relish the prospect of the long hot nde to Kashgar Two 
or three aays later Turdu Bai and MoUah Shah arrived with 
four camels and ten horses Although they had only travelled 
by night since quittmg the mountains, the camels’ necks and 
legs were bleedmg from the bites of the gad-flies, though the 
other parts of then bodies were protected by felt trappings We 
gave the animals several days’ rest, more especially the horses 
which the Cossacks mtended to nde to Kashgar 

The weather now underwent a disagreeable change , the 
wind dropped and was followed by oppressive heat We had 
to take the greatest possible care of the camels With the 
view of protecting them from the swarms of gad-flies which 
literally blackened the air, I ordered a sattma to be specially 
cleared for them, thickened its walls with reeds, and bade two of 
the men stay beside them and ward off the pertinacious insects 
At night, however, we let the poor beasts out to graze One 
morning they were missmg, and Turdu Bai, who knew the ways 
of his prot^g^s, at once suspected that they were trying to run 
away from this horrid place But the men went after them 
and fetched them back , for they were indeed returning to theu 
companions m the mountains, where it was cooler, and there 
were no gad-flies to torment them After that we gave them a 
bath m the over ever}'^ evenmg, which they liked immensely In 
this hot V eather my tent on the canoes became unbearable , 
on midsummer morning it was like a Turkish bath Outside it 
the air was filled with a never-ceasing murmurous hum, hlce a 
distant waterfall, and the moment I unfastened the flap, the 
tent became filled with gad-flies I took my dip and dressed as 
fast as I could Then, ha%nng moved the tented canoes over 
to the right bank, I ran as through a shower of bullets to Tokta 
Alum’s hut, which had been got ready for me It w^as io° cooler 
than in the tent, for the sun was unable to penetrate the thick 
bundles of reeds which formed its roof To it I transferred all 
m}^ boxes and carpets, my table and mj'^ bed The dogs thought 
it a fine idea, and came and joined me , and they had a royal 
time catching gad-flies 

Meanwhile the da\s passed, and it was time to be on the 
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mo\ c again W c \\‘crc onlj waiting for the next storm to deli\’er 
us from tlic gad flics for so long as the weather remamed hot 
wc were litcralh besieged thcM. bloodthirsty insects Once 
indeed wc did try to make a start but it wouldn t do The 
camels flung themselves down on the ground in despair and 
tlircw oft their loads I could not travel by night because I 
should be unable to see to map the country So I put off the 
moment of departure from day to day As long as we remamed 
where wc were wc were well off Wc had everything we wanted, 
and the people of Abdall could not do enough to serv e us We 
also liad plenty to occupy our time The Cossacks shot wild 
duck and paddled about m their canoes Wc measured the Old 
Tanm for the last time its volume was i 543 J cubic feet in the 
•second Tlius in two and a half months the river had shrunk 
to less than half its and during the course of the su mm er 
it would dwindle stiU more 
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THE POETRY OF THE LOPLIKS 

During these da3^s I amused m^^self jotting down some of 
the best-known songs which had been sung for a hundred years 
or more by the sons and ^daughters of the Lop countrj^ , besides 
which, I also preserved some new ditties which were sung by the 
fishermen of Kara-koshun They are simple, verj?’ simple and 
unsophisticated, these songs of the Lophks, and bear \vitness to 
a restricted imagination and a naive conception of life But 
they prove that even these humble fisher-folk, who lead such 
monotonous lives in the heart of Asia, remote from the great 
caravan-roads and isolated from other races, are not wuthout 
their love-poetry, and that they also, like men and women every- 
where else throughout the world, are not insensible to the sweet 
impulses of the tender passion These songs also furnish an 
indication of the limitations of their world of thought and know- 
ledge But, as usual, they lose a good deal m the translation, 
and sound immensely better m the ongmal Turki, mth its 
rugged, rhymed, and rhythmical cadences, sung to a mono- 
tonous tune twanged on the stnngs of a dutaia For my own 
part, I always enjoyed them the melancholy note which runs 
hke a red thread through both words and music well expresses 
the feehngs of one who is lonely, and so pamts his hopes in 
sharper rehef Here, then, are a few examples of this simple 
and homely poesy 

The first is a song which was sung by Jahan Beg, the father 
of old Kunchekkan Beg, and consequently is more than a 
hundred years old The singer is a woman whose love has 
been despised 

“ The spirits have created thee more beautiful than other men 
When thou didst return to thy home, I would, had I had wings, have 
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flown after thee like a NS'ifd goose and have screamed as the wild 
goose screams. Thou knc\\*est not that I waited for thee the whole 
space of one j*car and whilst that I was waiting loved not any other 
man I haN'c n*aitcd for tbee long thou mv other half and I beseedi 
ail who joumej to thee to greet thee tenfold- Thou receiveat all 
that pass thj waj and all that come to thee and thou plavest to 
then% and singest to them but when thou playest and smgest I 
alas 1 am not there to hear thee Thj feet must of a surety be bound 
otherwise thou wouldcst come to me Th> name is known through 
out Alb shahr Do thou os \uldus Vang did take thme ease and 
let others work for thee Since thou inlt not have me for thy wife 
behold I I wrill come and be thj servant and I will serve thee all I 
maj All mj fnends and companions counsel me to go to thee 
For the space of a full \-car I have not smiled for th> sake for thon 
hast spoken untruth I ha\c had no joy of thee My tears have 
flowed like a n\cr It is Gods walk that we should not be muted 
0 how beautiful arc th} e}*cs and the long lashes and the arched 
brmrs which shield them — none more beauUiuI 1 

The following song with its mingling of bitterness and pen 
®i\encss dates from the same time It is by a lover who has 
been rejected bj his mistress 

Since thou didst nde awaj oh 1 how have I sighed after thv 
black ejubrows. If onl> I may I will ere this month run out, 
Joumej to thee and play and sing with thee and beat the drum 
Thou art sUll jonng and thj father and mother have given thee to 
a good man Oh I thon art amellcr than the Devil, Mistress Sahib 1 
Thon art hard hearted I Thou cruel devil thou understandest not my 
words ! Thou art like the weather — now cloudy now sonny Thy 
father and thy mother loved thee well and clothed thee m soft and 
dehcate raiment Let me — oh I let me know when thy wedding shah 
be that I may come and witness it I Thy mother were better than 
Imam Pattmah and pure as nephnte. Imam Pattmah loveth thee- 
VTienas we all wrre young we played together and were fnends 
Now thou swayest to and fro like the feathered plume of the okkar 
bird and thy fame hath flown as on wings to Chimen. When the 
autumn cometh, and we journey to the Tarim, then^shall our eyes 
meet- Fatherless and motherless art thou now but we aH shall 
give thee more than father or mother can give When thou puttest 
on thy attire lo 1 beautiful art thou as the glow worm I 

Ktmchekkan Beg 3 father m law used to smg the next song 
It must consequently be eighty years old, although it is very 
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likely that it was by no means new in his day The singer is a 
lover, who has not yet abandoned all hope 

“ Sorely it gneveth me, that I took not my'httle sweetheart , I 
shiver like an otter that is frozen 0 what a lovely khalat (dress) 
IS thine , yet was I not strong enough to gam the same And though 
I do not win thee to my wife, yet I shall go past thy dwelhng and see 
thee Very lovely is thy black hair ' Had I won thee, thy lovely 
hair would have rested on my breast , but another won thee from 
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me, and gave thee not to me Had I known thou hadst the nng on 
thy finger, I would never have desired to know thee , but I will 
come m the tenth month When I come m the tenth month, I will 
ask how it IS with thee, thou bewitchmg angel, thou that remamedst 
alone m thy empty dweUing. Thy breast is as white as the flame of 
a lamp ' When thou openest thy gown, lo > one beholdeth thy 
snow-white breast ! The nails of thy fingers are hke the day Very 
warmly do I love thee, O thou that art hke a star which wandereth 
m the track of the moon When I prayed thee to abide awhile, then 
didst thou hasten away on thy swift-footed horse Now that I am 
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J*rfnmr a I-- 3T h\ ilir | i J j |r f nnnot ln\r thcr o tliou Io\c 

Ijr^j wn'n n vrtiK th m arl Inxrlirr tlun the nun O 

\ vin * irn tlimj In hr in 1 tell hrr fh** w-nril^ I ln\c Mid I ml) 
I*- iIh- l«rr^ n'r Ihrt* tin, \\^,rn I WjrJd ih\ /ootpnnti 
W dr ibr hlr 1 urjtl Pr lr\r<- »tliatlhr ind on ihr hkr iKittom 
w-a^ dimj’ril mill thrm Tlinii hir a | nncr<< ihmi dnnkc^t 
ifii In lfo*n No j-[a of iKrt I CIO' 1 mef ii> \ icin to *ioc thee 

\Tt f nd nairlit Iiil th cmj*l\ <h hr\ o| ili\ fn*.! «^incc thon 

lu t drnjr'l |o mr Ihavrh\n]A one fliAl n dead in the u-orld 

Hut T'm imII t jfA\ (ro-l thiC 1 fna\ lur \ci ^ VTir or tuo then 

I fna\) \»n at tl r It t I hivr rnl aw'av m\ former 

«i/r Mat Cnt I i tf rr rnjnr f n r T7 j ru as huht the 

laV *1 \ jt !h\ hu 1 in J hath nnt al antlancil lliev and I am 

WAtunr mUj -ni 

H'lr I 1 n:ij ft«*ni \r^Iim iIkhii tm \i iis oh) ind *'ijng 
In 1 nnn nho h id f nf him^ It inf i fiv 

\ Ta\if KI an ar 1 ^ t\ ili Klian l»>!h dirt) in one mclit in 
lilr imnn*’! I«\r t\r Iw » rot win on ihr oihrf Tanr Khan died 
in In tniMir -1 s Mllarr {-• ir tlat hr mimni lier Kara Hater 
*n >lc him Ifjirr lj*nr-» wjih I) r nniJ and ncm enmrjJj hr nivcr 
inntr n 't jfh niltrti \ri mu i Iii' inslmi liocn man\ 

frrini iljjt hr tlirrl I irfi M fio nian jierikf^) Tavir Khan death 
f » no man ciietli aurfil tiat f hnc not non llin \il now tfiat I 

have Ln«ni7i thrr dmililJr-. tlnir wiH come one and *Iat me too 
*^mcr thrn 1 hate lalm tnr moth r wile and llic\ ma\ do with Uiec 
wliatsf-nrf j lea rilj tin m ^rl n »ir do I pic\c me lliat I Iiadt not 
tlir !«r^; an I Ahim friir Ihrr tn me in trad And >cl meUnnketb 
ft ♦ufleifth ntr rK»f <o die nt» imn fliall cicr nvafl to lal/ me 
Trul\ It had Ikch iK-ller lomnimd ocain'-l ilMlic ullage andbesbin 
linn luxe Iktii f3d<Ilrd with her I now haxc to wife 

Tlie m xt MHib is the onp of Apaclia Klmn i girl of Kum 
cha/»|>gan who eoiriforlcfl hcr^If fhu’< 

Hither luth m) beloxcdcomc and all things arc fresh and green 
It is lime thou sow^st Hi) whiat thou who now diggest tiic ground 
with th) tjude Did I but knmx the wild duck s speech I wxmld ask 
lum how thou farrst Tliou earnest hither jet didst thon not look 
in djwn me Tliou joumcjTdst Itomc again jut did Agaclia Khan 
not joumcj with tliec She mounted Into tlic saddle and rode away 
Kith another husband 


A 1 flbce near tlw fomur late of Kan Loshtnt 
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Next comes a love song of a hopeless swam, composed some 
yeais ago m Tuzim-chappgan 

“ Thou art like the white spirit I would I might sleep on thy 
bosom When thou dancest to the music of an evening, how beauti- 
fully thy ribbons flutter around thee I sit m my home, thou sittest 
m thine , but I know that thou thinkest of me Send me the falcon 
thcu bearest on thy hand Wflien I lay me down to sleep, I may 
not sleep, so sorelj^ do I think upon thee Thj^ parents will not give 
thee to me , but they will give thee to a beg from Turfan Men say, 
thy parents vail not give thee to me, because they are not pleased 
vath me So sorely do I long for thee, that m}^ head spinneth round , 
it IS as though the cloud whistleth about me Thou hast a great man 
for thy husband, but I am deserted and lonely Another hath wedded 
thee , thou art not mine Thy mother hath bread and seed-com m 
plenty , her store cometh never to an end When thy mother baketh 
bread in the morning, lo ' the pot boileth ready for the noontide meal 
Long, long is it since that I saw thee > ” 

It IS the same plaint which echoes through all these poetical 
effusions — the old, old stor}^ vhich is always perennially fresh 
under whatsoever clime you meet vnth it But the songs which 
have nothing to do with the tender passion are also of a melan- 
choly cast Here is the way a youth sang to his brother m the 
days of old Numet Beg (who was boin about 1700) Both 
youths belonged to Kara-koshun, but had gone to Abdall 

“ Return thou home, and see how things fare there I will abide 
here and catch the fish Should the fish be few, then will I, too, 
return home and fish there I long to return home , so greatly do I 
long that I cannot eat All the people here, both good and evil, 
quarrel with me, so that I cannot eat I came hither to see whether 
it was a good place , but my mfe and my httle ones abode at Yachi 
I will launch my canoe at daybreak, then shall I win me home ere the 
mght cometh Now will I return ’Twas foolish of me to bnng 
skins and gear which I needed not Even though these Abdall folk 
should be minded to kill me, yet wall I not turn back, but wiU go 
home Like the seven stars m the sky, like the arkhan m the moun- 
tains, I went forth from my home, and now I weep Yea, now will I 
return Farewell, my only fnend m this place After that I have 
left thee, and gone away home, then shall we be as though a high 
mountam parted us ” 

A hundred years ago an old blind man m Tuzun-chappgan 
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g'i\c uttrnncu to liU pntn in the following «iong which is still 
sung in the countn of Lop 

I ml<crahlc tlial I am Jia\c bivn stricken with blindness b> 
God Oh limv nnlnppj am 1 ! Now <cc I no longer either the hut 
of rcciU or the fields of t!»c green kamlsli around it Tis nunc to sit 
lonesome at home in m\ sattma Oh liow pitiable am I ' Vow see 
I not m\ friends mt bones arc liccomc soft as tlw grass Since that 
1 am hlinil it Is as tlinugli m\ whole hod) s\*crc eaten up with pain 
Hard hath God punlslicd mo in tint He suffereth me not to *ee 
neitlier the hut of reeds nor tlie fields of green kamish around it 
\nicn.forc O God didst TIk>u suffer me to Iw bom since Thou hast 
now dqmved me of the light of mine cyxn ? Smec tliat I am blind 
m\ heart is full of sorrow and desire Ma\ God Msit no other poor 
mortal with blindness * Since that I see not I cinnot walk but grope 
m) wa\ with m\ hands Mv diildrcn cr) to me Wliat docst thou ? 
Thou catchest not fish thou gi\*c5l us nauglii to cat Better wtre it 
God doomed me to <lio than suffer me to be tormented thus m thi* 
world Wlicais I saw I gamed me monc\ but now I ma\ not 
see tt and know it not sa\*c whenas I smell upon it Hard bath 

God pontdicd me In that He hath made me so wTctchcd Do I 
speak with mj wife straightwa) she answereth me with hard words 
\STienxs I saw I had ircll dressed meals to cat now she grudgeth 
me tea. Did I hut see I would fare forth upon the lake os heretofore 
and put down mj nets Were I now to fare forth vTnIy I should 
not find the waj but should dnft and be losL WTicnas I was a child 
and sinned in «ome amafl thing surd) then m) father ondra; mother 
must havT cursed me and wished I might be stricken with blindness 
In tlie daj’s that ore past I was wtint to put down my nets but what 
skill hath a man tliat is blind in tlie catching of hsh ? Now I may not 
take fish for m> dear ones to cat and thc) arc pinched \7Tth hanger 
I trusted that thou m> son shouldcst help me in my old age and feed 
me but now bast thou thrust me from thee 

Formerly these people Iiv^cd almost entirely aj>on fish 
Hence it is easy to understand that thc\ should smg about 
fishing and its small misadi'cnturcs I gi\’e one specimen 
of this artless lake poetry a description of an event which 
happened at Kara koshun 

I was out on the lake Down came the storm My canoe cap 
sired. And here I he and m) father and m> mother know it not 
Thc fish and thc bread that were to feed me hav'e gone to feed the 
maw of tlie lake. NVhen m\ canoe overturned lo I I lost all things 
VOL I 29* 
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save only my cooking-pot, thanks be to God ' What hard words 
spake I to one that is older than myself, or what offence have I done, 
that I am pumshed thus ? My fnend, tliat was out on the lake with 
me, behold ' he hath lost nothmg It must be that God loveth him 
Thuty fish had I m one parcel, and a dozen in another , yet went they 
aU to the bottom But let me now arise and hasten, then shall I 
reach home ere that the supper is done I searched with my eyes the 
bundles of rushes that floated upon the lake, and then hastened I 
home But whenas I came there, my parents spake reproachfully 
to me, saying, ‘ What hast thou done with thy fish ? ’ And I 
answered them, ' Since ye set greater store by the fish than by my 
hfe which is saved, ye would do well to slay me ’ Come, my fnend, 
let us draw the boat up on land, that she may be dry ” 

It may not be without mterest to see how the people who 
composed and sang these songs wrote their letters , fortu- 
nately I have preserved a few of them In spite of their ex- 
cessively servile spint, they breathe much goodwill and a feeling 
of courtesy, and between the hnes it is easy to perceive the great 
consideration with which our caravan was everywhere received 
Dunng the time I remained in the Lop country, I received a host 
of letters, so that I reqmred to have a native amanuensis always 
at my elbow to answer them My secretary read each letter 
aloud to me, and m a few words I indicated what was to be the 
nature of his reply It is significant of the high respect with 
which I was regarded, though at the same time comical, that all 
these letters began with the formula “To the great king, the 
gracious lord, God’s blessing ! ” The Cossacks were accustomed 
to call me, “ Your Excellency ' ” and I thought that would have 
been a lofty enough title to satisfy anybody But no, the begs 
of the Lop country thought that far too colourless , notlung less 
than Ullug Padi-shahim, or “ Your Majesty,” would suffice for 
them Yet for some two hundred days I did feel almost as if 
I were the kmg of Lop-nor 

Whilst m Abdall I received the foUowmg letter from old Naser 
Beg, of Tikkenhk 

“ We, your most unworthy subjects, Naser Beg, my son-in-law, 
and all, great and small, to our great Padishah ' we wish that you, 
may God be gracious to you ' may reach Chimen m peace and safety , 
and after you have arrived there, we should desire greatly to hasten 
and serve you, but that the amban is here, so that I cannot demand 
leave of absence And yet it were very desirable that I came to see 
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you and dou-n Iwforc j*ou If \*ou \rcnild let me know b} a 

Ime from Chlmcn Uiat \‘ou ha\c arrfxcd there m peace and safetj I 
^lionW l>c \er\ pnteful As a token that I still li\c I send j'ou ten 
ells of white Imen Be pood and forget me not 

Minb Beg of Ulhig koll a\Totc thus 

\ou'’ humble sla\c and fcr\an( t Mirab Beg of LUug k61! and 
his <on Baker Slnnp ya Scidullali Imam Mahmet Baki Morin Sati 
Ahun Allah Kullu all great and small inhabitants of Ullug kOll 
inquire b\ tins letter after Toras (the Lords) health We desired 
pTcatl} to occompanj vom and fcr\*c >-ou but could not since we 
feared the amban Cod atone know* If wl sliaJl c\'cr see ^-ou ogam 
We hojw uc shall Wlien we know that jtju ha\'e happil\ come to 
the mounlaln< we shall in truth thank God and we shall praj that 
you mi\ come back Inthrr v) that we ma\ meet again 

Tins !*> how the nmlian of Charkhlik wntes 

To the gracious lord Hc'danl (i^ Hedm) who is well affected 
to all from Jan Daloi of CliarkJilik I pro) that I ma) write and 
express m\ regret that the first time we met in Tikkenhk, see had do 
opporlunitt to show ho5pilalit> the one to the other It was late 
when wl met }-ou went ^•our sra> and I went mine but we shall 
ne^•e^ forget one another God grant that wn; ma> meet again under 
happ^ drcumslanecs W c ought to come nearer to one another and 
kno\\ one another better and become the best of fnends Maj we 
think but good of one anotlicr WTicrcsoc\ cr j’ou maj happen to be 
pra> write me a letter and appoint a meeting with me. We beg to 
inform Jira that we ha\e read the letter from Khalmet Aksakal and 
are \*erj grateful that j'ou ha\*e asked us to have on ejr upon the 
thieM3 and hold them fash W^o have found the goods that were 
lost in the possession of the thieves and ha\'c brought the matter to 
an end in that it has been dealt with and settled according to the 
law If there be aught else j-ou desire be so Idnd as to lot me knmv 
It Unfortunately I could not come and meet you but hav*e been 
informed that you passed this ini\ Hermrith I send you loo jings 
(150 lbs avoir ) of nee and two bottles of brandy and pray ynu 
forget rao not 

According to the rules of etiquette he had been unable to 
Msit me because I gave no sign of calling upon him His 
brandy I sent back by the messenger which brought it All 
spints were stnctly prolubited m my cara\'an As a rule the 
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politeness of the Chinese, whether oral or written, does not 
mean much , but so far as Jan Daloi was concerned, I had no 
ground for complamt A year later he was removed by the 
Gove nor-General of Urumchi This was said m Charkhhk to be 
because he had shown a too great wilhngness to serve a yang- 
kwetsa, or “ foreign devil ” Of the Boxer movement in China, 
with its murderous hatred of strangers, we heard not the shghtest 
rumour m the middle of Asia 
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0\'ER THE ASTYK TAGH 

But at last wc gn^v tired of \\'aiting for the storm which ne\er 
came I spent most of raj time reading Selma LageiiSt s and 
Heidcnstam s* boois and stndjing Buddhist mythology The 
gad flies ho^\e\*c^ did not relax their siege and the^vmd failed 
to come and gi\e us an opportunity to break through their 
in\cstraent At last I lost all patience and determined to 
start let the cost be t\ha( it might on the e\‘emiig of the 30th 
June Sending the cani\’an by land by the seven hours route 
round the marsh I directed them to meet me at Yoll arelish 
the point where the road branched one portion of it going on 
to Sa-chou the other bending au-ay to the mountains of Tibet 
Meanwhile I proposed crossing by canoe the same lakes which 
I had already traversed in April and at oil arehsh which I 
had already mapped on a pre\nous expedition I mtended to 
resume my cartographical work 

The 30th June was a busy day what with packing up settling 
accounts and getting the two Cossacks off to Kashgar Besides 
commissioning the latter to carry my letters to Europe I ga\e 
each of them two yarabas l£i(>) and promised to recommend 
them ^varmly to their highest commanding officer the Crar 
They also earned a letter to Jan Daloi amban of Charkhlik 
asking him to send at once 3 000 itngs (30 ass-loads or about 
two tons) of mane to my new headquarters 

We began to load up at five p m The moment the camels 
emerged into the open air they were surrounded by a swarm of 
buxzing gad flies Howe\er they bore the infliction patiently 
and as fast as each animal was loaded up four men were told 
off to protect him with big kamish brooms \Mien all was readj 

Two popoliT mad dlAingnlibed Swedbh aorelisti j the Utter bmi mUo woo gremt 
famo ms m poet. 
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Tuidu Bai mounted his horse, and putting himself at the head 
of the cavalcade led off at a good round pace 

Then it was the horses’ turn , but they made a tremendous 
pother, kicking and even flinging themselves on the ground, 
so that we had to lash then loads with extra ropes to keep them 
on At last, however, the}^ too set off m the wake of the camels, 
conducted Mollah Shah, Kutchuk, and Tokta Ahun, the son 
of Kunchekkan Beg 

The big and comfortable canoe which was to carry me to 
the rendezvous was already pro\ isioned and equipped with felts, 
pipe, matches, etc , and lamps , and it only remained to say 
good-b3'^e to m}'’ faithful Cossacks I thanked them warmly for 
their services, and after a heaity shake of the hand saw them 
mount their black horses and set off along the road to Charkhhk, 
which town the5'’ hoped to reach next morning They earned 
with them letters of recommendation to the ambans, begs, and 
aksakals all along the road, and intended to [take the mountain 
route through Kopa and Sourghak, and after that travel by 
night to Kashgar md Khotan and Yarkand 

When I started with my boatmen it was pitch dark , but 
the current helped us, and we went dovm the nver at a smart 
pace, leaving its dark banks rapidly behind us At Kum- 
chappgan I only sta3^ed to change my canoemen When we 
started again, the moon had disappeared , but the night was 
clear and the stars glittered like diamonds above the wandenng 
lakes A faint, but refreshing, breeze flickered through the 
reeds, and happily, on that my last night on the waters of the 
Tarim, the gnats were not troublesome 

At eleven o’clock p m we left Tuzun-chappgan, guided by 
a man m a small canoe It was perfectly wonderful the way 
he steered his course m the darkness through that labynnth 
of high, dense reeds, across the lagoons and lakes, and through 
the chappgans and narrow, confined waterways The other 
canoemen paddled on without a moment’s hesitation and with- 
out once stopping, as though their canoes were running on 
invisible metal tracks, off which it was impossible for them to 
get astray They did not talk, they only paddled — ^paddled 
unceasingly, and in good time together But the breezes of the 
summer mght failed to penetrate mto those dense reedy wilder- 
nesses, and it was oppressively warm, close, and stuffy , and the 
miasmatic vapours rose from the tepid waters of the marsh 
At intervals I slumbered, and on towards morrung the men 
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to -^niR lo keep iw ik. Tlic hkc of Satch 

kt)ll \\a a Rood dnl *'!nUo\\cr lliui it hid iKHm in April so that 
the men Were ohliRcd fn ri t onl in<l dr \\\ tlu canoes after tlicm 
Saon after tint \\ori fonttl to d),indon tlic big canoe 
altogether and take lo the hmillrr \ct oven that soon 

cea cd to float and v\t Ind to w i<I t horc through the mud 
Tlun followed two or thm ti >ui of waiting in the silence 
of the tlirk dr»ar> w*a te \t hngth however we heard 
'•lioul'' in the dislann thin thr\ t imt nearer and lighting 
our lan 1 |>^ W( went to nuct tlum It was Shagdur and Tokta 
Ahun with the hor c rarivan Tin \ had travelled faster 
than till rainiR o that wt Ind to wait again for them I 
thought 1 riiuld not tm]»lo\ the tune to lx tier advantage than 
b\ Inving hrvnkfast hut the Lop*mcn had to row i long vva> 
out into the hkc to gil a ran of frc^li water as well as a fevv 
bundle^ of kamish to Iwil it with before even that simple meal 
could Ik* pn pared for the shore was absolulcl) barrtn 

Tile camils came up )usl as da\ wxs breaking Tlicy Imd 
pom. astn\ in the darkness and misled b> an ass-track 
had turned off too <oon Tlic\ continued without stopping 
and a.s soon as breakfast \ras finished the rest of us got to horse 
and followvd them 

Tlie countn wns a mere barren waste On tlic north side 
of tlu marsh the sand-dunes gave at least some relief to the 
deM.rl and the dead forest witnessed to the existence of hfc 
at a formir |xti(k 1 Hut here there was nothing the ground 
was as level ns a pavement and consisted of hard rough 
saliferous cl i> which Imd once been under water Tlic only 
break in tlic monotonj wns tlic winding track wai followed 
W c struck awaj from the shore at an nciitc angle and when 
the sun rose and poure*d a flood of light and w*annth across 
the desert we could just discern tlic last lakes of the Taiam 
sjstcm hkc n dark line hovenng above the honzon behmd 
U5 Tlic sun rose with unusual splendour Its beams broke 
amongst the light and delicate clouds wliicli hung like a veil 
before its face so tfiat their edges lit up from bclund glowed 
like molten gold while the middle parts were stained vainous 
sliadcs of violet Tlic air wais clear and stfll and the sky a 
pure pearly spotless blue 

But an even finer spectacle wais presented by tlic panorama 
of the mountains which m the oblique almost horizontal 
light stood out in sharp and distinct relief Thar colounng 
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varied from light blue to ^^olet, shading off through silvery 
tints The transitions were not at aU harsh, being tempered 
b}'^ the distance, so that they formed a harmonious and 
enchanting background to the and desolation at their feet, 
just as the sunnse is aU the more beautiful when it follows 
a gloomy and stifling night 

But the sun was not vnthout its shadows No sooner did it 
show above the eastern edge of the desert than the air became 
filled mth myriads of gad-flies, which, in clustenng clouds, 
followed horse and nder as they moved Long before noon 
the heat was oppressive, and we yearned for night to come to 
free us from our tormentors 

Just on the edge of the desert, where the outer skirts of the 
mountains began their slow ascent, we halted at the little oasis 
of Dunghk, or the Hills Its altitude was 3,415 feet above the 
sea, and as Abdall lay at 2,750 feet, we had consequently climbed 
665 feet wlulst crossing the desert The horses were put inside 
a shelter which had recently been built, but the camels were 
turned out to graze on the thin sparse steppe We were all 
tired after our night march As for myself, I dropped asleep 
under the first tamansk I came to, and lay there until the sun 
burnt my head , after which I went inside the tent, and sat 
and worked, scantily attired There was a well, 10 } feet deep 
with brackish water, which, however, did not prevent the animals 
from drinking it For our own use we had brought water vnth 
us from the lake, and sinking it into the well, which had a 
temperature of 14° 3 C , or 57° 7 Fahr , we kept it nice and 
cool, and ever}^ now and then I gave m37self a douche from a 
pail The temperature of the air rose to 40° i C , or 104 2° 
Fahr m the shade 

I V as awakened at three o’clock on the following morning, 
lamps and candles were lighted, and my breakfast of tea, eggs, 
and bread v as serA^ed We packed up and loaded the animals, 
and b}^ the time that was done it was dawning m the east When 
V c started at 4 30 a m it was broad da3dight, and the gad- 
flies had begun their strenuous da3’’’s vork The3'^ buzzed about 
us in m3riads, and followed us a mile or so on our road, hterall3' 
red with fienz3’ as the rising sun shone through their blood- 
swollen bodies I m3’’sclf killed two or three hundred which 
had got entangled in the camels’ naked skin Crack ' went a 
will]!, and crack ' went the suctorian as his inflated bod3’' bur-'t 
But wt '^0011 got too far awav from the \egetation, and thev 
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dunt no longer follow us so that for the rest of the day we had 
peace from lljcm 

We were now marching across tlie open gravelly which 
sloped gently up to^\*a^ds tlic mountains It \vns a perfectly 
barren and desolate region wathout a single blade of grass 
wathout an insect or any other sign of life nothing but grav'd 
and sand thinly scattered over a soil as hard as asphalt On 
the left w*a5 the narrow bell of vegetation which marked the oasis 
of Dunglik while on tlic nght were the mountains gradually 
unfolding themsehes as their reddish y ellow outlines became 
sbedded out into separate chains and vallcvs I took the 
bearings of cvtia con piciious peak from several different points 
and noted them all down on my map Behind us on the distant 
horizon \\“is the faint dark line of the Tanm lakes and beyond 
them a low diffused liazc suggested the sandy desert of the 
Lop country 

At irregular intcn als were a number of small stone pyramids 
intended to mark the road during tlic continuance of the storms 
Asiatics consider it tlicir duty to show a certain amoimt of 
gratitude towards tJicir roads and tracks and they do it by adding 
one or more stones to tlicsc py'ramids as they pass them W ith 
out them tlicy could not find tbcir way to the spnngs and 
grazing grounds and when a traveller is fortunate enough to 
escape the storms himself he is grateful enough to think of those 
wJjo may travel that same road under less favourable conditions 
and so adds lus contnbution to help make the road plainer 

Tlic heat of tlic day began to make itself apparent m w'ana 
exhalations and warm breezes I knew it was a long way to 
the first spnng of Tattlik bulak for at every point where I had 
prcv'iously crossed it this gravelly slope at the northern foot 
of the Kwen lun w'as excessively broad But my hope that 
we should soon get amongst the mountains was doomed to 
disappointment for when we reached two huge caims one on 
each side of the trail Tok'ta Ahun gave me the very comforting 
intelligence that we were only half w-ay and yet we had been 
tramping steadily on at the usual carav’an pace for fully seven 
hours 

Tlic httle pups 'Nlalenki and Malchik which were only 
five months old had tired very soon after wre started and were 
then stowed away in a basket on the back of one of the camel s 
When the sim began to bum we covered them with a felt and 
after that heard nothing more of them until we reached camp 
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when they jumped out of their hidmg place as bnsk and hvely 
as possible, though a httle stiff Mashka and YoUdash were 
more sensitive to the heat, and when we began the second 
half of our day’s march, they appeared thoroughly exhausted 
Although we gave them water two or three times, they kept 
loitermg behind and had to be fetched Finally, we put them 
on the back of a camel Yet they did not rehsh that method 
of travel, but struggled down as soon as the camel began to walk 
Thus they dropped behind agam, and Shagdur rode back to fetch 
them, taking some water with him After a pretty long absence 
he came back with YoUdash, and reported disconsolately that 
Mashka was dead When he found the dogs, they were both 
l3ung at the bottom of a dry ravine m the shelter of a shady 
terrace He gave the whole of the water he had with him to 
Mashka, who gulped it down greedily Then he put a cord round 
YoUdash and led him, whUe he took Maskha on the saddle 
m front of him But before he had gone far, the dog turned 
very strange, bit the horse m the neck, and let her head faU 
hopelessly Thus died the best of our dogs, and had to be left 
by the wayside But we had not one drop of water, and I feared 
the worst for YoUdash After several unsuccessful attempts, 
I managed to lash him fast on the top of a camel’s load, where 
he lay rocking and joltmg half dead with “ sea-sickness ” 

But the rest of the animals and aU the men bore the journey 
weU It was worth whUe makmg an extra push to escape from 
the killing heat m the lowlands Getting tired of ndmg, I 
walked for several hours The country was stUl the same, 
and the ascent imperceptible, while aU day long we had the 
same peaks constantly on our right But towards evening 
the ground became more broken, and we got amongst low hills 
of gravel-and-shmgle, sand, and clay Further on we could 
see the bare rock, a light green schist and granite, greatly 
weathered and brittle Our path lay up a dry and steeply 
scarped glen, which was entered by numerous natural water- 
courses from both sides, and by numerous torrents, which, 
although now perfectly dry, had cut deeply down through the 
sides of the glen The path wound awa}^ to the east across an 
infinite number of ndges, hills and gulleys 

Through the upper part of a narrow gap m the side of the 
glen we caught a glimpse of the brook, oasis, and refuge of 
Hunglugu, an especially welcome sight after such a da}^ as 
we had had The first thing we did when we reached the spot 
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U“i5 to send tlic dogs oJT to get u*atcr Tlicir delight knc\\ no 
bounds tUc\ dnnk tlic\ coughed thov rolled m the grass 
thc\ barked mtli delight and then dr ink and drank again 
Tlicrc wns an abundance of \cgit ition chiefi^ noble tamansks 
winch attained the dimensions of trees though there were also 
gross and kamish and a great \an(t\ of herbs ulnlc in on 
expansion of tbc glen Mood n group of rugged old poplars But 
we did not slop there We pu-hed on farther up the brook 
growing bigger and clinging to tin mountain wall ubich shut 
in the glen on the right We found the horse cara\an which 
had been a long w‘a\ ahead all da\ encamped at Tatthk bulnk 



The Doe* MAknU mnd MtlehIV- 

in a gro\c of magnificent tamarisks besides a httle caravan 
of sc\'en asses and seven sheep which Numet Beg had sent 
on from Abdall the da> before, with a store of provisions for 
our use 

I know notlimg more delightful after a 14^ hours march 
through a burning desert than to encamp in a beautiful oasis 
like tills and here we bad one of the most comfortable camps 
I have ever bad anywhere My little Mongohan 3rurt was put 
up for the first tune on the outer margin of the tamarisk gro\*e 
and it was so neat and cosy and mviting wath its bed, and carpet 
and boxes that I did not really miss the old ferry boat and its 
snug cabm Shagdur Turdu Bai and Mollah Shah erected 
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the white tent under the tamarisks, while the other men en- 
camped 111 the midst of a bower-hke thicket At nine o’clock 
the temperature of the air was 20'’ 0 C 01 68° o Fahr and of 
the watei 12° 8 C or 55°o Fahr , so that my usual wash-down 
was ver}^- refreshing after all the heat of the march We were 
now at an altitude of 6,408 feet, or 3,658 feet above Abdall 
When I gave orders that we were to rest the 3rd July at 
Tatthk-bulak, or the Sweet Spnng, the rejoicing was general 
We no longer had occasion to complain of the heat , for, although 
the sun was hot enough at midday, it was tempered by a south- 
west breeze This, however, came, not as the steady, continuous 



Tamarisks at Tatthk-bulak 

blow of the lowlands, but in gusts, which were sometimes so 
violent that they threatened to bowl over my 5nirt, yet some- 
times again so gentle that they died away into a dead calm 
The left side of the glen was bounded by a perpendicular wall 
of gravel-and-shmgle, and it was out of its crannies that the 
spnng gushed , the water was qmte fresh, as clear as crystal, 
and had a temperature of 10° o C , or 50° o Fahr The nvulet 
it gave ongin to ran straight into the glen brook, which was 
somewhat discoloured by dust and mud The glen itself was 
from 50 to 200 yards wide, and after hard and long-continued 
downpours of ram appeared to have been filled from side to 
side On the top of the wall above the spring was a caim 
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of Btoncs surmounted by two or three stav’es on one of which 
I read P Splingacrt 1894 and C E Bonin 1899 the 
former w'as tlic Belgian mnndann knms*n as Ling Darm * 

Tlic \cgctation was luxuriant althougli it consisted of but 
few species The fauna embraced a few small birds besides 
ants spiders flics ticks and beetles We also saw two or 
tlirec gad flics but thc> hid no doubt been brought up by our 
own camels Had we not lost Mashka who was a general 
fi\ountc with c\cr}body we should have been perfectly in 
clover WTicn we started again I had the canvas skiff sewn 
up in *1 felt to protect it against chafing and the yurt was earned 
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hy one of the liorscs because they travelled faster than the 
camels Tims from this time onwards I always found my 
houic ready for me when I reached camp m the evening 
The route led up the glen beside the brook between chfis 
of black slate, wbicli were often connected with the bottom 
of the valley by sheets of gravel and-shingle As we advanced, 
the vegetation gradually died away The tamarisks were 
just in flower and the pure violet tmts of their dusters of 
blossoms imparted a touch of life to the otherwise monotonous 
brownish grey of the mountain landscape We crossed the httle 
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stream repeatedly , it was delicious to have it beside us when 
the day grew waim In winter the entne glen becomes choked 
with ice, and travellers then avoid this route for fear their animals 
should fall and break their legs In fact, we did observe one 
camel, which had belonged to a caravan of Mongol pilgnms, 
lying by the side of the brook 

The sky was cloudy, and we should have had a pleasant 
march had we not been pm sued by swarms of mosquitos, winch 
showed an unhappy predilection for oui ears and nostrils as 
their chosen field of opeiations Their incessant tickling and 
stinging made the skin sensitive, and irritated it until it itched 
intolerably 

That evenmg, when we reached the httle pasture ground 
of Bash-kurgan, 01 the Fortress at the Head of the Glen, my 
portative hotel stood ready erected and furnished by the side 
of the track But there were several thmgs to be done before 
I could step inside and enjoy a much-needed rest First, I 
unpacked my meteorological instruments , then I labelled and 
put away the geological specimens which I had collected during 
the day , then I diew my maps, and wrote my notes and obser- 
vations By this dinner was leady Then at nine o’clock 
came the reading of the meteorological instruments and the 
boihng-pomt thermometer, and the winding up and comparison 
of the chronometers , after wluch I went out and played mth 
my dogs, and fed them My day’s work was seldom over before 
eleven o’clock at night When it was, I usually lay and read for 
half an hour, and then went to sleep, and the fresh, strong, 
healthy mountam air made me sleep the sleep of the just At 
mne p m the thermometer stood at 12° i C or 53° 8 Fahr What 
a difference two days’ joumej'- made ' 

During the mght the temperature dropped to 0° 1 C , or 
32° 2 Fahr , and next morning we unpacked our warm winter 
wraps 

I had made up my mind I would not travel up to our new 
headquarters at too rapid a rate, and so we sacrificed another 
day to rest at Bash-kurgan The place was named from the 
rums of a small Chmese fort, crowmng an isolated hill, and bmlt 
at the confluence of three other glens with the long ravine of 
Tattlik-bulak 

As this trench or ravme pierced the lower range of the Astyn- 
tagh, or Astun-tagh, we were already on the other side of it 
when we reached Bash-kurgan The next day took us up 
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tm\-ards llic mim crest of the same system bat we were unable 
to get o\cr it in one march and stopped for the night at Bash 
\oII a little grazing ground with a splendid spring (temperature 
5® 8 C or 42® 5 Fahr ) beside the nuns of a Qiinese fort 

On the 8th of July we hid 1 long and desolate piece of road 
before us and consequently earned a supply of water On 
both sides our path was overhung b5 steep denticulated irregular 
masses of rock but gnduallj it widened out and c\cntuall> 
led up to an cas) flat topped pass which strange to say 
bore no other name thin simpl> Davan (the Pass) Hitherto 
the read had run cast now it turned towurds the south although 
idtfiledid leaden to the cast between chff like rocks There we 
saw two wild camels but they were in full flight This made 
the third region m the centre of Asii where I had observed 
these animals so that with the information I gathered subse 
qucntlj I am now in a position to trace out a map of their 
distribution 

There was a shglit dew on the summit 0/ the pass but 
when we descended into the broad flat latitudinal or parallel 
Nmllc) which separates the Astyn tagh from the Akato-t^b and 
were crossing it it began to ram mcmJj and the thunder mm 
bled amongst the mountains The vidlcy was a perfect desert 
without a single sign of life After n ndc of 13 hours we reached 
a nameless steppe where there was neither water nor grazing 
though the tercsken shrubs did afford a supply of firewaod 
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THE START FOR TIBET 

On the morning of the gth July the sky was perfectly clear , 
dunng the previous night the temperature had fallen to o° 7 C or 
33 ° 3 Fahr Our order of march was as follows The asses and 
the sheep started first Then followed MoUah Shah and Kut- 
chuk with the horses, which always arrived at the next camping- 
ground a long way m advance of the rest of the caravan After 
them came Turdu Bai and MoUah with the camels , while I, 
Shagdur, and Tokta Ahun brought up the rear The last-named, 
who was well acquainted with aU that region, acted as my 
cicerone Shagdur held my horse when I took the compass- 
beanngs of the mountain-peaks, or collected geological speci- 
mens, though I left him to pack them up m newspaper AU 
this generaUy made us an hour or two behind the others m 
reaching camp. 

To the south-west lay a magnificent mountam mass crowned 
with perpetual snow, caUed lUveh-chimen, and on this side of 
it were two smaU salt lakes, Uzun-shor and KaUa-koll At the 
foot of the Akato-tagh we rested for an hour beside a smaU 
spring and pool, caUed simply Bulak, the water of which was 
beautifuUy fresh (12° o C or 53° 6 Fahr ), and our thirsty beasts, 
which had had no water the day before, were aUowed to dnnk 
their fiU There was also luxuriant grass around the spring, 
though its extent was limited During our short halt the 
weather suddenly changed The sky clouded over, and it began 
to ram heavily It was evident we had already entered the 
zone of the characteristic Tibetan weather, m which sunshine, 
ram, and wmd alternate incessantly at intervals of only a few 
short mmutes 

Leaving the spring, we foUowed a dry ravine towards the 
south-west, and were met by a violent storm from that direc- 
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tion It w'as not rain but \nnd ulucli made tJic dust and sand 
spin and dro\‘c them watli cutting force into our faces till the 
•ikin fJt quite sore Tlic storm adianccd upon us hkc a compact 
} cllo\\i5h-grc\ Nrall of spinning wliirKnnds and cn\eIopcd os m 
an impenetrable Ime whicli compktclj blotted out c\cry fea 
turc of tlic country \\o could see notlung eveept the path m 
front of us It ns mucli os I could do to sit in my saddle 
and wlicn I tried to jot down m> notes it was hkc tearing the 
paper to pieces But after two hours the hurricane stopped 
quite as suddenly as it began It was as if we had waded through 
a n\cr of ruslung \nnd And no sooner w-as the storm past than 
(he air cleared at once and became as pure and transparent os 
It was before A \cr} different storm from the storms in the 
lowlands ! But we soon had con\ancing proof that these Molent 
mountain hurricanes rcallj do carr^ dnft-sand with them for 
on the lop of the double cas} pass of the Akato-tagh we found 
a number of sand-dunes m miniature which liad been formed 
there bj the south west wand 

Tlic southern flank of the Akato-tagh whicli we crossed to 
the soutli-cast was a repetition m point of orographical relief 
of the northern flank of the Astjm togli The sm or hard 
gra\*dl> slope descended gnduoll) to a broad \*aJIt> which ran 
from west to cost and on (he south was fenced m by another 
mountain range tlic Clumcn tagh This gravelly formation was 
sucojcdcd bj f:akir or a honrontal deposit of argiUaccoos mud 
laid down in waiter after nun There we found the skeletons 
of the two liorscs belonging to Cherdon and FaisnUah s cara 
\ain whicli had died on tlic way up At lengtli we caught sight 
of the yurt standing on the shore of a small lake which w-e 
had ‘men in the far-off distance from the sat abo\ e It was knowm 
simplj as Ml was about one third of a mile m diameter and 
surrounded by grass 

Strange to say the gnats and gad flies again honoured us 
with their company c\en at this altitude the former cvxin kept 
witli us until after we left the roam camp m the Chimen tagh 
The moment tlic wand dropped out they came m swarms llie 
horses and dogs suflered the most the camels skm ^vas too 
tliick for their delicate probosces to penetrate The gnats 
haunt the mountains for about two and a half months m the 
summer You would think it impossible for their larvie to 
survive the bitter cold which prevails m those altitudes in the 
wmter but they do 
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On the loth of July we still continued towards the south-east, 
staking obliquely across the valley, over several deep gulhes, 
which, when in flood, helped to swell the large stream that, 
farther east, emptied itself into Ghaz-nor (or Gaz-nor) on the 
frontier of the country of the Tsaidam Mongols We halted 
beside some spnngs, surrounded by fresh grass, on the edge of a 
gully called Temirlik To take my astronomical observations 
next day was a veritable baptism of fire, because of the gnats 
They used mahciously to wait until I had both hands engaged 
\wth the screws of the instrument, and then opened fire 

At a subsequent stage of my travels, Temirhk ^9,715 feet 
above the sea) became a very important centre Even now 
several visitors came to our camp Simultaneously with us 
there arnved four gold-hunters from the mines of Bokalik, who 
had been two or three months m the mountains hunting for 
gold, but had discovered nothmg worth speakmg about, and 
were now retummg discontented to their homes m Khotan 
Here, also, we were overtaken bv the maize caravan, which I had 
ordered from Charkhhk, led by five men, who brought a pohte 
letter from the amban And, last of all, came a couple of mes- 
sengers from my prmcipal camp, from which we were stiU two 
days’ journey distant, who reported that all was well One of 
these messengers was Khodai Vardi, whose name means “ the 
God-given,” but who, as a matter of fact, was a disagreeable 
individual from Yanghi-koU, who subsequently tried to play me 
an unfortunate practical joke The other was an Afghan named 
Aldat, from Cherchen He had spent the wmter ifi the moun- 
tains shooting yaks, the skms of which he sold m Kenya He 
was a fine, handsome young fellow, who hved the hfe of a real 
Nimrod amongst these wild mountains Commg^ up m the 
autumn with a good stock of ammunition, his musket, and his 
' furs, he used to spend the whole wmter hunting, carrying neither 
tent nor provisions, but hvmg on the flesh of the yaks^he shot, 
and dnnkmg of the spnngs which are fed by the everlasting 
snows 

In the summer his brothers used to come up with a tram of 
asses, collect his stock of yak skms, cut out the serviceable 
parts, and carry them down to Cherchen He had been engaged 
by Islam Bai because of his knowledge of those mountainous 
regions nght away to the foot of the Arka-tagh, though he had 
never been south of that range I took a great fancy to Aldat, 
and proposed he should accompany us on our first expedition 
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into Til>ot ind lie c)o<4*<l \nlh tin prDjxv;nl uilhout hcsitntjon 
nnnncr of lifi <.tnick me being rcmirkibl) stnngc and 
\*ct It the vimc time fa<amtinR I asked Inm wliat lie 

did when he Ind no luck and failed to kill an\ game and so got 
nothing to 1 it I go hitngn till I do find a )*ak said he 
Where did he Meip^ In crwvice** and ra\ine^ sometimes m 
envrs Was he not afraid of uoUc's^ \o he earned tinder 
and flint uath him and nltta\*s made i lire in the evening to cook 
Ins \nk steak and tinstcfl to Ins musket Did he never lose 
his u 5 Oh no he couldn I lo<< Ins veaj I He knew every 
pns and had luintral tvtrv valliv timers without number As 
for Ixang alone lu thought nnttiing it all of that Tlicrc vvas 
nolKKlv he carv'd an\ thing almiit except his old father and Ins 
brothers 

Wint a restless u mdmng fpinl * I can hardlv conceive a 
more drrarv coimtrv to Ik* nione iii than Northern Tibet Tlic 
<lesert could not Ik* woph* One might gel Ihrougli the daj’s — 
but the niglits' When tin cold freezes >ou to the marrow and 
the dark mountain nngi-s shut voii in and mtiaacc \ou with all 
sorts of imaginabk evils* Aldat s life wa of a truth dan 
gcmiis jKKir and griat and wen now ulicn he has long been 
dead I cannot understand how he stood it lie remains a 
m)*sterv to me down to this vtn hour I wns surrounded b\ 
cvcrvthmg I needed — scrvnnls a l>od\guard of Cossacks night 
vratdimen and w*atcIi-dogs— and vet when the snowstorms 
raged around mv \airl and tliv wolves howled in the mountains 
I often fell a sense of utter loneliness stval over me 

1 vm one of the men who accompanied me on this expcdi 
tion to the Chimvn tagh vvas destined to distinguisli Inmsclf in 
some wa) or other Turdu Bai was tliv best Mussulman I ever 
hail in mv senacc and wlien the camels were under his care I 
was alwajs pcrfectlv comfortable about them Sliagdur vvas 
above praise I do not know bow to describe sufiiacntl) tlic 
scrvaces he rendered me He learned to do cva?rytliing he 
never forgot nn) thing and wnnted no reminding life vvas ver) 
pleasant m Ins compan) Tlicrc vvns a something about him 
wliicli vvas ver) s)’mpathctic. I cspeciall) admired his bold 
and impetuous courage In moments ot danger and the calmness 
wath whicli he received commissions of real difiicultv Twice 
subsequent!) he liad occasion to sliow that he vvas ready to 
la) down Ins life for me It vvais elevating to have about one a 
man who exhibited such a degree of dfsintcrcstcd fidelity no 
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onder, then, I became attached to this Buriat Cossack In his 
o\ra country’- he worshipped the idols of Lamaism , but now he 
turned his back contemptuously upon them This was not my 
fault, for I did not consider it my business to shake the faith of 
anj'- Asiatic , but there was much that went on in my caravan 
that gave Shagdur, and indeed all the other Asiatics as well, 
occasion for a good deal of thought — things they had never even 
dreamt of 

Tokta Ahun of Abdall was a thorough honest good fellow, 
a man of sound understanding, who proved himself exceeding!}" 
useful I have already said, that he accompanied both the 
horse and the camel caravan to Temirlik, and he now went 
with us for the third time when we started for our new head- 
quarters at Mandarhk, whither they had recently been flitted 
from Temirhk, because of the gnats As he wiU play a con- 
spicuous part m a later expedition, I will say nothing more 
about him here With Kutchuk, also, the reader will become 
better acquainted later on He, also, was a fine fellow, and 
uncommonly useful, a sort of Asiatic “Sven Dufva ” * Mollali 
Shah was also with us m Northern Tibet It only remains to 
mention Mollali, the “ Doctor,” a comical little fellow of fifty, 
a thin wrinkled old man, without a trace of beard or moustache , 
for which reason we sometimes asked him in jest, whether he 
were not really an old woman, or at all events a Mongol — an 
appellation which the faithful of the Prophet do not regard as 
altogether flattering His voice was shnll and piping, and he 
was fond of talking to himself, especially of an evening He 
was very full of fun, how^ever, and knew wdiat he w^as about, 
and everybody liked him With Mollali, too, we shall become 
better acquainted, for he accompanied me on my second expedi- 
tion to Lop-nor This man must be distinguished from jMollah 
Shah, pre\ lously mentioned, for he also took part m this expedi- 
tion 

The evening w"as celebrated by a furious tempest from the 
west, winch threatened to batter in my yurt, until we stayed it 
down .igain all round 

On the i2th of July, our course being eastwards, w'c were 
not long before we turned our backs upon the 7one of \cgcta- 
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lion in tliat \\c rode across Inrd barren gra\elly ground 
though liad all the time on our left the light coloured belt of 
grass-land ^^hlch strctdicd away to the ddbns whicli muffled 
the foot of the Akato-tagh whence two or three troops of 
kulans (or wild asses) welched ns wath curiosity Just after 
we parsed the spnng of KumutUik which filled up the greater 
part of the \ alley we caught a glimpse of the large lake of Gat 
nor to the north-cast At its west end the lake wais broad and 
rounded but gradualh narrowed towairds the north-cast until 
finally it issued in a little brook Owing to the treacherous 
marshes which surrounded it it was only approachable at a 
single point Its shores were m places as white as sno^v and 
its water as salt as bnne In front of it was a httle freshwater 



pool called Ayak kOll because bears were said to \asit it for the 
sake of the berries which gnww on the bushes near it This pool 
wais o^*c^g^o^\*n with kamish and abounded in wild duck which 
wanter m that district but Gox nor was entirely destitute of 
\cgetation Tlic bushes kamish and rushes which grew 

nt Chigghclik (9 768 feet) or the Place of Rushes — the 
■Mongols call it Dundu namuk or the Middle Spring — south of 
Gax nor were tlic cause of the oir there being hterally thick 
wth gnats and mosquitos which tormented us worse than 
they did anyavhere along the Tonm for tlieir bites produced 
an eruption of the skin like ecrema 

\Vc had now only one day’s journey to go to reach our head 
quarters camp It took us up the glen of Mandarlik deeply 
trenched betw'ecn gravel and-shingle terraces twenty five feet 
high Higher up we met a bubbling brook of bright crystal 
yvater \Vhen we entered this transverse breach in the northern 
face of the Chimen tagb we left b ehin d us the northernmost 
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outcrop of the rocks and came amongst the granite, which 
thrust out its fantastic craggy buttresses nearer and nearer 
towards each other from both sides Looking backwards, we 
saw as through a wide gateway the lake of Gaz-nor, and beyond 
it m the distance the Akato-tagh Upon reachmg an expansion 
of the glen, we turned our horses, mules and camels loose to 
graze Cherdon, Islam Bai, and FaisuUah came to meet us on 
foot, and an hour later we were snugly housed m our new 
quarters 

Before startmg on our first Tibetan expedition, we granted 
ourselves a week’s rest in the glen of Mandarlik (11,277 
It was a splendid place, vuth plenty of grass Our camp stood 
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on a terrace on the left bank of the bnsk httle brook, which 
sang as it danced down the glen, except after ram m the higher 
regions, when it swelled to a considerable torrent The Cos- 
sacks and Ah Ahun, the tailor, whose hands were never idle, 
hved m the big Mongol jnirt, behind which Shagdur made a 
fence of planking, to protect the meteorological mstruments 
from the attentions of the camels Some of the Mussulmans 
hved m two spacious tents, others behind the sheltenng barri- 
cades made by the maize sacks and the camels’ pack-saddles 
when ranged round in circles My own quarters were m the 
smaller Mongolian yurt , and m front of it stood all my big cases, 
stacked up close together, and covered with a white felt, to protect 
them agamst the frequent showers The view up the glen was 
magnificent, the background bemg formed by the mam crest of 
the Chimen-tagh, with its ghttenng snow-fields Those of the 
camels which had already been grazing two months m the 
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mountains ncrc ns fat ns could be and m the pink, of condition 
indeed, all the cnri\-in mimnls looked well Only 42 of our 50 
sheep were left and we Ind acquired three fresh dogs from the 
nearest Mongol camp at Jurkhak 

Shagdur went o\cr to see the Mongols there, and had a verj 
fnendl) reception Tlicj promised to sell us an> animals we 
required and hoped that 1 should Msit them One day Cherdon 
rode up the glen and fell m wath a herd of 50 jaiks one of which 
he killed a fine fat cow As for me I took astronomical and 
other ol>scn*ations made little trips in the neighbourhood and 
got rcad\ for the next big expedition We told off pro\asion3 
to last teven men for two and a half months and then fastened 
them read} on the pack saddles Two eases accommodated the 
instnimcnts and m) owai personal belongings 

At the headquarters camp I left behind Islam Bai as cara\ an 
basin orlicadman raisullah to look after the four camels from 
Abdall Khodai Kullu Kader and Khodai Vhrdi to attend to 
the horses Ah Miun to do tailor work and Shagdur as guard 
and meteorologist it being his dut} to take the observations 
throe times e\cr) daj Musa from Osh was to go with lU as 
far as the lake of Kum kdll taking six horses for the purpose of 
lightening the loads of the other ammals but from Kum kSll 
he was to return in compan> wath Tokta Ahun The last 
named begged tliat ho might spend the summer at Mian where 
he was growing wheat but I asked him to join us again at the 
end of two and a luUf months, and at the same lime bring wath 
him half a-doren fresh camels 

I bestowed great care upon the selection of the caravan I 
wais to take wath me m my projected expedition It was com 
posed as follows Clicrdon os my right hand man body sera'ant 
and cook as well as tent man Turdu Bai caravan bashi of the 
seven camels MoUoh Shah for eleven horses and one mule 
Kutchuk to act as boatman m m> boating tnps across the lakes 
One Niax from Kenya a gold-seeker whom lec chanced to meet 
m the mountains was to act as hodman to the other Mussul 
mans and Aldat, the Afghan was to be our guide as far as his 
topographical knowledge extended YoUdash of course went 
with us and generally slept m my tent But we only took two 
of the other dogs Molchik and a big yellow Mongol dog re- 
sembling a wolf We were also accompanied by sixteen of the 
sheep which Nio* the gold seeker drove and guarded m the wnke 
of the caravan 
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CHAPTER XXX 


OVER THE CHIMEN-TAGH, ARA-TAGH AND KALTA-ALAGAN 

Once more we turned our backs upon the abodes of men, and 
set our faces towards the unknown parts of the world which 
were still a terra incognita We soon left the pnncipal valley 
on our right, and struck into a smaller glen without water, 
but studded with isolated grass-grown hills, backed by high 
black rocks, with a serrated edge Thence, after crossing a 
secondary pass, we followed a path, frequented by hunters 
and gold-seekers, which led towards the south-east across ex- 
tensive undulating pasture-grounds On our nght we had 
magnificent mountain scenery, with almost vertical cliffs Then 
over another pass, and we began to descend the glen of Dung- 
sai, the brook of which never does up, because it is fed by 
perenmal springs But although we zigzagged up and down 
over hills and passes, we were all the time gradually ascending 
to higher regions The dechvity which led down from the 
second of the two passes just mentioned, although as easy as 
possible for the horses, was steep and difficult for the camels, 
which made a ghssade down the gravel 

The mountains began to assume a more Alpine character 
in the glen of Kar-yakkak (the Glen of the Falhng Snow), which 
had an altitude of 13,072 feet above sea-level A clear brook 
bubbled amongst the waterwom granite blocks which strewed 
it, while small and pretty flowers grew amongst the moss and 
grass We had plenty of fuel m the shape of the droppings 
of wild yaks and kulans Two or three yaks’ skulls, which we 
came across, proved that the district had been visited by hunters, 
and ashes m a cave close by showed where they had spent the 
night In several places the ground was burrowed by marmots 
{davaghan), and we often saw these nimble and wideawake 
httle rodents sitting at the entrances to their jams as we 
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TUpKUflirtl Tlir cillrtl |iumI\ tn « irli other on the 

nmtinmn ind Chridmi brmiKlit m i hnre for mj ^upin r 
\\r I itch< I nmp in th* npiK-r jMtt of tln-^ fi-^rimting plcn 
It i tnn' x\c Inti not nnxtlimp like i full di\ •i rmreh 

htil fiT-li ‘iniiml nrrxnnj, Inq lo-id onqlit not to be o\cr 
taxed at llif* stilt \s tiini wmt on limvcMr tin loads would 
mtunllv pi iw Itchier for the pndoqit il sj>mm(n5 winch we 
rithctnl iltltnticli amotmtinp !<* i potmIIs collection did not 
lealK adtl much to the toll! weiphl of lnpqipe 

TfA\ itds the ifietnoort 1 n'*rlh*n terlv pnic pnnp up 
intl n jw-rfret ca eidrtf hrix-x bliek clouds c imc jiounnp down 
the f!r-n fiTther on the\ condensed mto a continuous do-wn 
|»oiir \\1i n we left \linduhk the sun wis Iniminq hot and 
tlie iir thick with ilinnnq ipuls ncn\ it w is drcidv lileik 
iiitnmn \nd on the following mominp win n I siepptxl out 
<1 in\ VTiTt it W1S quite wmtn the <no\\ fell in thick fhkes 
an<l the crounti w i eierxivlieie cnvrretl with sntiw Tlie dtplh 
of winlr in the inid lie of JtiU ind tint in the heirt of A n 1 
If the ninmer w \ like tln<— well wr could not help frehnp a 
rert im smse of trspr^i for the winter 

We tlioucht we would wilt for l>e!trr wcHher but the 
now dul not stop in<l the <Ii\ wi lost ^^melimcs thi snow 
ccawxl to come down m flikrs and look the form of hiil winch 
Mltlnl no sHt icnn t the covennps of the \iirl Tin. tempen 
lure hnweirr kept just ifwie fire/inp point and it midda\ 
the fnmv bepin to melt nusinp tlic water to incklcm it c\cr) 
srim Tlie c!i\ <oil imund the camp liecnmc shpjxn and 
siicki \ou fell as if imi were pathllinp ibonl in the mud 
of a duel jKmd 

A shphl leqininlanec with this f|u fourlli of the parallel 
nnpe^ of tin Kwm hin Mstem was suRiacnt to show that it 
difTerix! \m KinlU from the preceding three ranges \Micrcas 
thex were Kite |>0ssess4*d no jKTpetual snow ind exhibited 
rounded ind wiilhercd forms this range the Giimcn tagh 
was Alpine in its cliaraetcr and had a cojnous precipitation 
with a resulting ahundance of xcgctation A short distance 
Inch wc had berii obliged to tramp 1^ to 14 hours to git from 
one spnng to the next here wc found water at exer} step 

Although It was still snowing on the 22nd Jul> wc deaded 
to wait no longer Hn noon most of the snow had melted 
though the mountain tops still glittered white In the de- 
pressions the snow fell in the shape of big moist fcatlicrj 
\OL I 31* 
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flakes which disappeared the moment they touched the ground, 
lca^ ing it w et and shppeiy , but on the heights above it was 
granular, light and round This last variety w as more pleasant 
for the equestrian for the hail readih* rolled oft , wfliereas the 
flakes stuck to us, and wetted us There w as a constant dnp, 
drip from our caps, our hands got wet and numb wnth cold, 
and my mapping sheet w rinkled up and w as spoiled We w ere 
unable to see far ahead, and could obtain no general view' of 
the contour and arrangement of the mountain peaks To the 
north, however, the w'eather lifted once or tw'ice, affording us 
glimpses, as through a tunnel, of the dome-shaped, flat-arched 
ndge of the Akato-tagh 

Our day’s march described a w ide curve from the south-east 
to the west, round a massive knot of the Chimen-tagh, crossing 
over innumerable gulleys on the w'ay We w'ere all glad to stop 
when we reached Yappkaklik-sai (13,117 feet), w'here there w'cre 
teresken shrubs, but poor grazing Yet it w'as not very pleasant 
sleeping on the ground w'lth nothing but a carpet betw'een one’s 
nbs and the mud As the temperature dunng the night fell 
below freezing-point, the snow' did not melt, but lay very much 
thicker, especiall}' as it came dowm faster than ever the 
whole of the evening Strangely enough, it W'as sometimes 
so clear immediately above our heads that w'e saw' the stars 
glistening, whilst all around us the snow' w'as tossing its huge 
flakes in e\ery' direction It w'as, how'ever, a good thing it no 
longer melted, but lay as it fell, thus making a w'arm blanket 
for the }uit The thermometer went dow'n to —4° 8 C or 
23° 4 Fahr 

Nc\t morning I was aw'akened at da3'break b}' a fearful 
commotion m the camp, and upon hurrying out I learned that 
the 'shepherd Niaz, and all the sheep except four, were missing, 
and tracks in the snow plainl}' show'ed they had been ^ isitcd 
In wohcs during the night, which had been pitch dark I at 
once sent out all the men after the marauders, Cherdon nding 
with his rifle m his hand , and about ten o’clock the}' came back 
with Nia/ and one sheep Thc\’ found nine others torn to pieces 
amonust the hills, and one was missing cntirel}' 

Xia/ s stor\ was as follows lie slept as usual under a felt 
carpet cIom^ l)e>idc the sheep, which were all loose extept four , 
for if \ou prcMut a few of them from straying, the others will 
rern un l)L-'ide them In the middle of the night he was awalerierl 
by I trampling m the snow and b\’ the blfsitings of the sluap, 
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lull owmj, to the howling o( tlii. j>tonn hi could not henr \cry 
di'^tmctU Howc\lT he it once jumped up nnd «iaw three 
woUi> whicli hid crept up ipiin^it tin wind on the \cr) point 
of ittickinp the ^litip ind dnnng them out of cimp Niaz 
<ilupi(ll\ nc\cr thoiiglit of nllmg up the other men but rushed 
off iftcr llic <)jcrp ind Iwd kept on ifltr llitm nil t)»c rest of 
tlie niglit though lie onl> nnmged to •eivc one Tlie wohes 
Ind phnned tlmr ittick so ciinnmgK tint the dogs heard 
nothing of It Our Mongol Ind ilrtid\ nin nwij \olldish 
W 15 shrping in m\ \iirl nnd the inexperienced Malchik la> 
airhxl up like a heilgchog behind the men s tent Tlie men 
cupkxl ind swore it c\it> wolf in txisiencL Hut whit good 
did that do when we Ind lost more tlian one half of our supply 
of melt 

Soon after wc. left this lU-omcnixl camp and were striking 
up into the piss wi were amuted to sev the missing sheep coming 
running through the hilU Umfied and beside itself Upon 
perceiving us ft slnpjKxl ind looked nt us nirrowl) evidently 
wondering wlicther wt were friends or enemies jet seeing its 
five conipinions it no longer hesitated but hastened to join 
them It Ind no doubt l>cen windtnng about all night liaving 
luckilv for itself got separated from the others tint were killed 

Tlie dij turned out clear and bright ind the snow melted 
fist Wc were now close to the summit (1^007 feet) of tlie 
pnnapil pisi of the Giimtn togh and upon surmounting it 
a mignificcnl panorama opened out l>cfore us Right across 
our field of vision from cast to west stretched another mountain 
range tJic An tigli cntircl> sheathed m snow from top to 
bottom although onlj 1 few of its peaks in the southwest 
nctuallj bore perpetual snow Between the Chimcn tngh and 
the Ari tigli was a broad latitudinal or parallel valley called 
bj tlie simple name of Kajir (the Clay 'Mud 'Vallcj ) It wiis 
traversed bj a small river which flowed towards tlie west 
liter on wc explored where it went to Beyond the stream 
to the south were wide graxing grounds dotted over with 
troops of wild asses and herds of antelopes 

\Mtli regard to the orographical structure of tlic Chimen 
tngh I wall onlj sa> now that it is asymmetneal The vadley 
of Chimcn lies at an altitude of 9715 feet above the sea, but 
the VTillcy of Kayir at 13 731 feet thus wc had ascended 
another of the huge steps whicli lead up to the plateau of 
Northern Tibet Seen from the north tlie Chimcn tagh wore 
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the appearance of a gigantic mountain-chain , seen from the 
south, it had quite an insignificant appearance, o\^ung to the 
shght difference m the relative altitudes 

At this camp, too, we had a httle nushap ^vlth the sheep 
^Vhen I as usual made the round of the camp after taking the 
meteorological observations, I found that only two out of the 
SIX sheep were tethered, but as wolves were probably prowhng 
about m this quarter also, I ordered that they should be all 
tethered But when they tried to fasten up the four that were 
loose, off they went m a mad pamc Although it was now qmte 
dark, off went the men after them, and their shouts soon died 
away amongst the hiUs At length Cherdon returned, bringing 
two of the sheep, which he had caught with a lasso But the 
other men did not come in until two hours later , they had been 
obliged to drive the poor brutes down the glen and there catch 
them m traps After that we always kept them fastened up, 
until we gradually kiUed them off 

The next day, favoured by beautiful weather, and a blue 
sky, without a speck of cloud to mar its serenity, we prepared 
to storm the next barncade m the border-ranges of Tibet, 
namely, the Ara-tagh, or Middle Cham The ascent was by 
a httle ra-snne, traversed by a nvulet from a natural spnng 
The top of the pass of Ak-chokka-aytuseh (14,348 feet), or the 
Pass of the Mdiite Chff, afforded us a repetition of j^'esterday’s 
panorama, except that the range we now looked upon was a 
fresh one, namely, the Kalta-alagan, from which the Aratagh 
was separated by another latitudmal valley, which farther 
west was connected with the one previously mentioned There 
the two nvers which flowed down these valleys merged together, 
and the united stream then broke through the Chimen-tagh 
into the Chimen valley 

The transverse valley which led down from the pass was 
ver}'’ deeply scarped between its erosion terraces 

My caravan always outstnpped me and got a long wa}^ 
ahead, for I was continually delayed, taking obser^'’ations in 
the passes and at the entrances of the glens on both sides, 
collecting geological specimens, photographing, sketching, etc 
The road still vent up and up, until we reached the top 
of a rounded pass , then down it dipped again into another 
glen, deeply trenched in the mountain side It began to get 
dusk, and cold, and we vere longing for a glimpse of the column 
of smoke, vhich generally announced that the caravan leaders 
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had d>«^:o\cred a «iiutnblc phcc for camping in But on and up 
v.'cnt the trail \nlhout our being able to perceive the least sign 
of a tent Tlic vegetation came to an end and vve ascended 
to colder regions It was evadent tlic caravain liad pushed 
on over tlic next pass although the large mcr which flowed 
beside us seemed to indicate that the pass over the Kalta 
nlagan must still be a long waj ofl We wondered why the men 
had gone on and not stopped where fuel and grass were plentiful 
Tvcntuall} the tnfl swaing round a projecting elbow of thechfls 
and entered a little siflc-glcn which plainly led up to a nearer 
pass where however except for two or three pools amongst 
the stones there was no vratcr But it was now dark and I could 
not see to work any longer W hat vras to be done ? W^c could 
of course easily ndc on but I could not leave a gap m my map 
and least of all at sucli an important point where we were about 
to cross a pass of tlic first magnitude I therefore simply stopped 
where I was and bade Tokta Ahun go on until he overtook the 
caravan and then return with my ynirt and boxes 

In the memtime Cherdon and I did not have a particularly 
hvxly time of it in the cold and darkness at an altitude of 15 263 
feet above the sea At nine o clock we took the usual senes 
of meteorological observations and the reading of the boiling 
point thermometer wludi owing to the strength of the wind 
occupied us a considerable time and was only taken at all after 
we had screened the Lamp with a cloak That finished we had 
notlung to do but wiut We crept close together to keep one 
another warm and mutually rdated our cxpenenccs of similar 
situations Clicrdon had not much to boast of m that way 
from the manocuvTcs in Transbaikalia, but I had spent the 
niglit amongst jackals in Pcisia had been nearly froren to 
death on the shores of the lake of Kora kul and many a night 
had lam awake in the weird desert of Tokla makan 

It was too cold to sleep and the frost grew keener as we 
had no furs we were forced to keep moving about to prevent 
ourselves from freezing But we had been m the saddle ii hours 
besides doing a good deal of work during the time and nature 
at last asserted her rights and we grew heavy and drowsy 
Then wo again crouched tc^ethcr between two big stones which 
afforded us a certmn amount of shelter Before many mmntes 
passed, we were both startled by the long-drawn howl of a 
distant wolf We at onco sprang up and ^tened our horses 
which were Impatiently sempmg the ground close beside us 
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and Cherdon held his nfle in readiness If only we could have 
made a fire, the situation would have been very much less 
disagreeable, but although we hunted all over the neighbourhood 
we faded to find either yak-droppmgs or teresken scrub Besides, 
it was so dark that we had to feel where we were going with 
our hands The only way to keep the blood m circulation was 
to stamp our feet and flap our arms together 

After waitmg five weary hours, we at length heard a ratthng 
amongst the gravel It was Kutchuk and Tokta Ahun, with 
tv-o horses and the yurt Half-an-hoiir later they were followed 
by Turdu Bai, wilh my cases and the dinner service on camels 
The men blamed Mohah Shah for gomg on with the horses after 
Aldat told him there was good grazing near a httle spnng on 
the other side of the pass As they also brought fuel with them 
m a sack, we soon had a fire alight, and I can assure you that 
when at last I did get my dinner at three o’clock in the morning 
it went down famously after the seventeen hours’ fast Day 
was already breaking on the barren mountains when we retired 
to rest 

Weaned by the exertions of the precedmg day and mght, 
we did not get started the following morning until ten o’clock 
After traversmg the remainder of the distance to Camp no XIV 
we picked up the rest of the caravan, and proceeded up the 
gentle slope to the pass of Avras (15,703 feet), by which we crossed 
the Kalta-alagan (Kalta’s Hunting-Ground) Heie a view of 
immense amphtude and sublimity unrolled itself in the south 
It was no longer a single definite mountam-range, but a whole 
world of mountams, which it would take months to unravel 
Far off in the south-east were gigantic mountam-masses covered 
with snow, which seemed to belong to one of the usual east-west 
ranges More immediately south of us, and forming a continuation 
of the foregoing, was another stupendous isolated group, or 
mountain-knot, also mantled with perpetual snow In the south- 
south-west we saw the wlute shimmer of yet another mountam- 
range, clearly situated to the south of the valley stream which 
picked up the Kum-koU Along the line of the southern honzon 
were snow-fields and glaciers or fleecy clouds, it was difficult 
to tell which I mferred, however, that they were the tops of 
the Arka-tagh, the culminatmg range of the Kwen-lun system 

A dry transverse valley led down from the pass to the open 
flat country, and there, beside a spnng situated amongst low 
hills, we found the caravan encamped I gave Musa and Mollah 
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a she-ass and her foal But as the men still contmued to press 
on, the mother finally deserted her offsprmg, which proved 
to be only four days old The httle creature made no attempt 
to escape, but stood quite stiU, until the two hunters picked 
it up Aldat placed it on the saddle m front of him, and brought 
it m We then packed it m a felt, and hoisted it upon a camel’s 
back — a method of traveUmg to which it took qmte kindlj^ 
We also captured another kulan foal at Camp no XV m 
precisely the same way 

Vdien we encamped, we let them both range at wiU amongst 
the tents and stores, and they showed no fear when we patted 
them I was anxious to rear them on milk porridge, until 
they could shift for themselves, which, it was said, they would 
be able to do three weeks after birth But when I consulted 
Tokta Ahun about the matter, he said they would not live 
longer than five days , he had no less than eight tunes tned 
to rear \vild asses, but on every occasion had failed Upon this, 
I ordered that they should be taken back to the places where 
they were captured, so that their mothers might find them agam, 
and Cherdon and Aldat were already mounted to carry out my 
order, when Tokta Ahun said it would be useless His ex- 
penence was that once a young kulan had been touched by the 
hands of man, its mother fled from it as from the pestilence 
Nor did she appear to miss her offspnng or grieve for it, but 
kept with the troop she belonged to, and shunned the place where 
she lost it 

Had we had a brood mare with us, I dare say we could have 
managed to rear our two httle captives The men told me 
that a great number of kulan foals pensh every year m the Clumen 
valley, because, dunng the first few days of their existence, 
they are unable to accompany their mothers on the approach 
of danger Vdien thus deserted, they die of hunger, or are torn 
to pieces by the wolves The older kulans are no doubt able 
to protect their young, so long as the latter are with them, 
othenwse their numbers would not increase 

In the meantime we took the greatest possible care of our 
captives, which readily learned to sup up their sloppy porridge 
But the}’- were doomed, and as in the evening they shoved 
signs of pining awaj’', and were longing greatly for their mother’s 
milk, I ordered them to be killed The ^Mussulmans took 
possession of their skins, and ate the meat, which they declared 
to be particularly tender and tasty But before the httle creatures 
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were killed I photographed them from \^ous positions One 
stood 35i inches high the other 35^ inches The head was 
disproportionatcl} large and tlic legs absurdlj long m com 




Tvro Nnew* of tbe WIW A» Foal*. 

parison wth their body but then the latter ore m their 
ease the hrabs which are first used as well as those which are of 
the greatest importance to them The body was very short 
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and compressed, and gave scarce any indication of the noble 
and harmonious hnes which distinguish the fuU-grown kulans 
The httle ones we had in captivity were too young to be afraid 
of human beings, or of the camels or the tents , but had they 
been a week older, they would neither have let themselves be 
captured nor would they have been at hberty without makmg 
attempts to escape When we gave them a finger, they sucked 
at it greedily, a proof that they were hungry 

Durmg the night of the 26th of July the temperature feU 
to only above freezing-point, though the foUowmg day was 
beautifully warm These latitudinal or parallel east-west valleys, 
which of course are, relatively speakmg, the lowlands of the 
elevated regions, have, as a rule, a more temperate chmate 
than the higher mountainous parts 

Next day we stfil continued westwards, ridmg close to the 
edge of the belt of sand, and having on our right all day long 
an unbroken succession of marshes, morasses, and pools, all 
more or less connected, or, at any rate, hnked together, by small 
channels or watercourses They were surrounded by luxunant 
grass, but the ground was extremely treacherous, and even 
dangerous , it would not bear so much as a man’s weight Some 
of these depressions were a couple of hundred yards long AU 
of them were fed by subterranean spnngs, which tnckled under- 
neath the sand, and lower down they became umted mto a smgle 
stream, which entered the Kum-koll at its eastern end Six of 
these nvulets were of considerable size, and one of them 
earned as much as 70 cubic feet m the second, the water, 
after filtering through the sand, being as bnght as crystal 
We kept a good look out for the lake, and at last saw it 
gleammg hke a silvery nbbon m the west The day was warm 
and still, and the mosqmtos troublesome Moreover, a species 
of gad-fly called ila tormented the horses, and made them 
nervous and restless by getting mto their nostnls The kulans 
protect themselves against these insects by keepmg their nostnls 
close to the ground when they graze, the orongo antelopes by 
spending the hot part of the day deep m the belt of sand, and by 
coming down to the grazmg-grounds m the evemng only The 
yaks protect themselves m the same way, but go higher up in 
the sand, so that we did not get a glimpse of them all day, 
although we observed their foot-pnnts and droppings every- 
where At four o’clock a violent squall of hail and rain came 
on, and the yaks, which knew this would banish their enemies, 
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madt tliur appcinncc m little companies on the crests of the 
dunes First appeared n cow with her calf glissading down 
tlic steep slope but upon catching sight of us she turned 
tail alwut and went back After that a herd of o\ cr 30 arranged 
IhcmscUcs in a hnc on the lop of a high sand-dune and fearlessly 
stood wntcliing the caraxan I ^toppcd and obsened them 
for some time tlirough m\ field glass The wild yak 19 m 
truth a magnificent animal The herd stood out xvith 
remarkable distinctness black ns coal against the yellow back 
ground of the sand Tlic\ were on their xra,^ do\ni to their 
gnuting ground beside tlic lake when they found themselves 
tlius cut off from it b) our carax'an We could almost see them 
literally rejoicing m the refreshing ram which patter pattered 
on their shoulders Tlic jaks that live m this n^on always 
gnuc all night hut at sunnsc return up amongst the sand 
dunes where thc> remain until it gets dark or a storm tempts 
them down again 

Tlic slopes of the vand-duncs were deepened m colour by 
the rain ^ou would think that a xaolcnt downpour such 
as that was would conxert them into soft mud from end to end 
but it did not even affect the sharp outlines of their contours 
and onlj formed little shallow pools on the surface. The sand 
gnduall> decreased in licight as xx-cU as swaing back from the 
middle of tlic xnllcj W'c noxx hod the lake on our right its 
southern shore extended 60® xvest of north Here 14 big yaks 
were alrcad> grazing Cherdon xxho rode xnth me could 
not take his eyes off them and at fast begged that he might 
try hi3 luck He crept as stealthily as a cat towards a powerful 
bull xxhich simply stood still and looked hard at him without 
showing tlic slightest trace of fear Cherdon did not hke the 
look of him and tliought discretion the better part of valour 
I had xiauncd him to be careful when hunting yaks and not 
to go after them alone if he could help it for when a yak is 
woundedt he will often turn and attack his hunter 

A little bit further on Cherdon caught sight of a sohtaiy 
wolf-cub four months old and galloping after it managed 
to cat ell it Upon reaching camp he tied up his captive but 
the dogs showed the greatest possible indifference to it The 
men however bestow^ed upon it all the most endearing epithets 
they could think of they had not forgotten the mne sheep 
which the wolves tore to pieces. Tokta Ahun warned me to 
keep good watch upon the sheep for the she-wolf which 
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no doubt bad her lair somewhere close by, would not lose sight 
of her cub, and if any harm came to it, she would take her revenge 
upon the sheep He had twice caught wolf-cubs himself, and 
on both occasions the older wolves had killed an ass of his 
Wolves wih not try to meddle with full-grown kulans, because 
they could never catch them , but they will sometimes chase the 
young ones into soft marshy ground, and then bite their throats 
till they kih them We intended to take our young wolf-cub with 
us, and try to rear it , but it proved too cunning for its captors 
Dunng the night it gnawed the rope through, and ran away 
with a piece of it round its neck The Mussulmans hoped that 
as the beast grew the rope would throttle it , but I thought it 
more hkely that its mother would gnaw the rope away before 
that 

Camp no XVI , beside the Upper Kum-koU, which lay 12,737 
feet above the level of the sea, was aU that could be desired 
We had plenty of grass, and plenty of fuel, and the water in 
the lake was fresh On the north the imposing range of the 
Kalta-alagan stretched its rugged sharp-cut spurs down into 
the valley, and itself extended as far to the west as we could see 
The mountams on the south were, on the contrary, entirely 
enveloped in clouds The next mommg my httle boat lay 
ready screwed together on the shore , so takmg Kutchuk with 
* me I sailed across the lake before a steady breeze We earned 
with us the yurt and such mstruments as I reqmred for my 
cartographical work, for taking soundings, and so on But 
before we got very far from shore, a sudden squall snapped 
the sail yard, and we were forced to row back and mend it, 
by lashing the ends together and strengthening the fracture 
Muth pieces of tamansk wood Then we steered for a snowy 
peak which lay 13° east of north This lake was shallower than 
I had expected to find it , its greatest depth onty measured 
12^ feet \Ye landed on a httle gravelly island about 35 yards 
in diameter near the northern shore 

The sky in the east now began to assume a threatening 
aspect, and the valley filled with dense clouds, while columns 
of rising sand were driven hke smoke across the sand-dunes 
Accordingly, we thought it best to wait a httle , and sure enough, 
down came the storm We sheltered ourselves as well as we 
could against the dnvmg ram by crouching behind the boat 
But although the lake was alive with big, foam-crested waves, 

I could not resist the temptation of dropping the sail and 
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pushing off \\clnd lio\\c\cr to exercise the utmost vigilance 
for the flat \'allc\ acted like a funnel for the ^vl^d \vhi^ thus 
s^\•cpt the hkc wnth unmitigated fur> We kept os v.'dl as we 
could to the crests of the unxes so ns not to get filled wth water 
But the gnlc increased in Molcncc and tlic mast threatening 
to break I at last called to Kutcliuk to furl the sail but c\en 
under bare poles we went along at a spanking pace before the 
wand I was onl\ able to get an occasional sounding ^ve 
tra\clled loo fast but 1 casil\ managed to obtain the \cJocity 
and al*^ took m> compass bcanngs 

In this waj wx soon reached the western end of the lake 
and found that it contracted into a little stream wluch earned 
off Its superfluous water and emptied it into the big salt lake 
of Apg kum koll or the Lower Sand Lake which lay further 
to the west and wluch we shall encounter agam on another 
excursion Here the Kum koll was x*cr> shallow its depth 
seldom exceeding 3} feet while the shcKang southern shore 
was continued bj mud banks o\cr which the water was stained 
black after bang stirred up b> our paddles This part of the 
lake sw'armcd with wild-duck and \nld*gccsc The latter were 
sitting on thar eggs and unwalling to fl> far but the> were all 
the clcxcrcr at dl\ing as we soon found out when we tned to 
ro^^ dms'n a flock and attack them with our paddles 

But our return was notliing like so glorious as our departure 
\\ c paddled our hardest but the wand freshened again and after 
n while it began to rain so that we got wet through a result 
to wluch the waters also contributed by occasionally washing 
o\cr us At length howexer we pereaxed the tents though 
still a Jong way off in fact it took us two or three hours longer 
to reach them I was alwajs unlucky in m> lake excursions 
no matter how fine the weather wais when I started it always 
came on stormy before I got back 
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ACROSS THE ARKA-TAGH 

On the 30th of Jul}^ I sent Tokta Ahun and Musa, with si\ 
horses, back to the headquarters camp, although this made the 
loads somewhat heavier for the animals that remained behind 
Besides myself, our strength now consisted of six men — Cherdon, 
Turdu Bai, Mollah Shah, Kutchuk, Niaz, and Aldat — seven 
camels, ii horses, one mule, five sheep, and two dogs The day’s 
march ran to the south-south-west through open monotonous 
country for a distance of 23 miles In the morning the basin of 
the Kum-koh was enveloped m a moist, impenetrable mist, and 
the range of Kalta-alagan had entirely disappeared The air 
was warm and stiU, and full of mosquitos, which faithfully 
followed us all day We longed to reach altitudes where these 
wretched creatures could not live, and once there we should 
not return to their native habitat until they were all perished 
m the wmter cold 

The surface of the Kum-koU ghttered hke plate-glass, but we 
soon lost it in the mist behind us In between the dunes, which 
jutted out hke headlands into the valley, we found firm ground, 
and a senes of small basins, each containing a pool of saltish 
water When the sand-belt came to an end, we travelled over a 
gently undulating surface, \vith patches of grass here and there, 
until we reached the stream known as Pettelik-dana, which 
was enclosed between scarped terraces of loose yeUow earth 
This stream, which flowed due north-west and issued mto the 
lake of Ayag-kum-koll, had a volume of about 353 cubic feet 
m the second, and a maximum depth of 2^ feet But Turdu 
Bai and MoUah Shah, m tiymg to find a suitable crossmg-place, 
nearly penshed m fhe mud at the bottom, man and horse 
together Barely a tenth part of its bed was now under water, 
but the moisture still chngmg to its sides showed that it had 
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rcccntl} been full to tin. bnm It would ihtn h-wc been quite 
impo^Mblc to ford it 

Tlic next di} & rmreh our fourth at these sublime altitudes, 
took us to the south south-east and wns cquill> as long os the 
preceding stage After fording the n\cr once more we found 
our road blocked b\ a minor range probablv a spur of the \rka 
tagh Tlic atmosphere wns again dear and m the cast south 
east \\t saw the gHttcnnp snow) mass of Chullak akkan winch 
we had first ol>scr\ed from the |»as5 of A\Tas Tlic belt of sand 
still continued on our left hand Tliesc drear) steppes were 
Inunted b) innumerable orongo antelopes but in spite of all 
their cndciaours our hunters failed to bnng one down This 
countra was fomcllmc^ \asitod b\ gold-sctkcrs and )nk liuntcrs, 
and this had taught the animals to lie on the alert so that the) 
took NCr) good care not to let us approacli too close to tlicm 
We wca now at the end of Aldat s geographical knowledge 
Hl had never been so far south before nor an\ of the other men 
either so that for the future I had to take the responsibility 
of guiding the caravan m\*sclf 

We directed our course towards a notdi m the mountain 
diain up to which a promising glen appeared to lead But 
when we entered it we found it was destitute of water How 
ever on the right hand that is to s,a\ tlic west side of tlic glen 
m an elbow or recess we discovercd a little frcsli green grass 
and n «mall spring wliidi )aclded enougli water for our wants 

On the ist of August wa: did eighteen miles to tlic south 
south-east On the whole we travelled towards the soutli 
because I was anxious to cross these successive mountain ranges 
at liglil angles nnd in addition to geographical observations to 
gather also matcnal for n geological profile M) plan was to 
get as far south as I possibl) could and onl) turn back when 
our sujiphcs were half exhausted In making this calculation 
I dclibcratch left one important factor out of account — namely 
tlial on the return joumcv the animals strcngtii would become 
so reduced that thev would travel ver) much slower and con 
scqucntl) take a longer time I did not overlook this but 
tlic mam thing was to penetrate as far south os I could possibly 
get W^c could somehow or other manage to pilot the carav'an 
home, and if the worst came to the worst we could wailk our 
selves I liopcd we might have to turn back in a region where 
there wns plenty of grass, so that the animals could obtam a good 
rest before starting But I had no conception whatastram the 
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return journey would put upon them, and what trouble it would 
cost us to get the remnants of our caravan safely home again 
It proved no easy task to force a passage over the granite 
wall which now towered up across our path Although it took 
the whole day, we managed it successfully at last It was a 
parallel range of the Arka-tagh After groping our way up to 
the watershed of this new range through wmdmg gorges and 
glens, over spurs and secondary passes, we beheld, upon reachmg 
the mam pass at the top, a stupendous range, black as mk, but 
capped with snow This I took to be the Arka-tagh, the same 
difficult mountain-range which I encountered in 1896 , and I 
feared we should have as tough a job to get over it now as we 
had then We pitched camp beside a httle brook m the longi- 
tudinal vaUey at the foot of this new mountam-waU, at an 
altitude of 15,217 feet above the sea 

It had been a splendid day, and we had not been molested by 
either mosqmtos or gad-ffies But at seven o’clock the ram 
began to patter on the 3nirt , and when I stepped outside, the 
whole landscape was steaimng with ramy mist, and not a moim- 
tam visible The horses stood tied together m pairs, with their 
heads hanging down , they were half asleep, and the ramdrops 
ran down their sides and dnp — dnp — dnpped from their pack- 
saddles and manes The camels crowded together m a clump, to 
keep themselves warm, and in spite of their heavy breathing they 
seemed to enjoy the rest The camp-fire was smokmg in front of 
the men’s tent, and whilst Cherdon prepared my dinner, MoUah 
Shah got the men’s ready After a while Kutchuk and Niaz 
turned the horses out to graze We left them out all mght, but 
told ofi a watchman to give an eye to them, to see that they did 
not stray too far The camels could not see to eat before day- 
break, and therefore lay where they were aU night , but we gave 
them a few pecks of maize for their supper Yohdash took very 
good care not to venture out m such very disagreeable weather, 
but lay curled up mside my tent Malchik had a sore foot, and 
dunng the last day or two had been packed on a camel’s back, 
where, with the skill of an acrobat and a certam degree of ele- 
' gance, he adapted himself to the cradhng movements of his 
“ steed ” With the ram fallmg hke slantmg arrows m the dark- 
ness outside, I was very glad to creep back into my weU-hghted 
yurt 

W e stayed where we were all the next day, for I wanted to 
take an astronomical observation — a process that is very trying 
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to the patience uhon jou arc continually interrupted by passing 
hailstorms and flitting clouds Tlic morning did not look. \’ery 
promising It had snow'cd c\cr since midnight and continued 
sno\\mg until about nine o clock burynng what little pasture 
there was under a wlutc sheet so that although our animals 
were groping about all day they came home at nightfall only 
half satisfied The mountains cxlubitcd a \anety of colouring 
sometimes the snow fields glistened intensely white against a 
background of dark clouds sometimes the sky was clear m the 
distance and the snow fields assumed a cold steel blue tone 
wlulc lica\w black clouds obscured the sun Yesterday the 
perpetual snow with its rudimentary glaciers stood out m aery 
sliarp rJicf tewiav it and they were ahke hidden under the 
wliitc mantle of tlic fresh fallen snow 

Tlie night of the and of August was the coldest we had had 
for some time the thermometer dropped to —5 a C or 22 6 
Fahr In the morning c\cry pool and nvailct was co\tred with 
a thm sheet of icc which howcacr thawed m the splendidly 
bnght waathcr that ensued altliough in sheltered cre\nces it 
did not melt at all To-day tlic animals showed the first symp- 
toms of fatigue one horse was allowed to go \nthout a load 
and one of the camels turned sluggish soon after the track began 
to ascend We penetrated the next range at a point where it 
appeared to be loi\*c 5 t and came c\cntunlly into the expansion 
of a glen in whidi were hundreds of orongo antelopes — big 
beautiful ommals with horns that stuck straight up like bayonets 
Tlicy sped swiftly and easily up the mountam sides it apparently 
costmg them no effort at all to exert them9el\es m the ranfied 
atmosphere. 

From tills expansion two glens led off one to the south the 
other to the south west We chose tlie former for it had a little 
brook runmng down it But it soon narrowed and grew steep 
and at the head of it a snow-clad mountain tmvered up like a 
^vall directly in our pmth As our advance m that direction 
appeared barred I 66nt Cherdon on to reconnoitre, and whilst 
we were waiting for him to return I took a couple of photographs 
He soon came back however and said that it would be impos- 
sible for the camels to get through that way so we tned the 
other glen Then whilst the caravan was making a detour 
round a steep spur I rode over the top of it with Cherdon and 
found it equally steep on the other side From the top we per 
ceived forty or fifty antelopes grazmg on an acchvitv not very 
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far away, and made signs to the men with the caravan to dnve 
them into the coiner where we were waiting But they were 
too knowing for us, and going off up the glen, were speedily out 
of sight 

The glen soon turned to the south-south-west, and ran up 
towards a pass which was fiee from snow I rode on ahead 
The ascent was dangerously steep, and on the top of the pass — 
the highest point we had hitherto leached, namely, 16,280 feet — 
I had to wait half-an-hour while the rest of the caravan struggled 
slowly up the d6bns-strewn slope towards me The prospect 
on the other side was anything but encouraging, a chaos of rocky 
pinnacles, mountam-spurs, and snow-capped crests extending 
away to the south It was plain we were not yet at the summit 
of the Arka-tagh — we had merely crossed one of its many 
parallel chains which run from east to west, and consequently 
still had the worst obstacle to surmount 

At last the others scrambled up to the top of the pass beside 
me The poor camels, their legs actually trembled under them ' 
Their nostrils were widel}^ distended, they wanted more air , 
and their ej^-es turned with a weary and indifferent look to the 
south, as if, amid this universe of barren, naked mountains, they 
had abandoned all hope of ever getting a good feed of grass again 
From the summit of the pass we zigzagged doivn between the 
craggy headlands into a gorge which led to the south-south- 
west, and was itself cut through solid rock of black slate, por- 
ph3rrj^, and dionte Moss was the only thing that grew beside 
the brook which traversed it, until we came out upon the broad 
longitudinal valley into which it issued There there was some 
yappkak scrub, which the men gathered for their evenmg fire 
This valley was drained by the biggest stream we had encoun- 
tered since we left the Tanm , it was 213 feet broad, had a 
maximum depth of 23-^ feet, and earned 954 cubic feet m the 
second It appeared to have its source m three large rounded 
mountains, which stood side by side like three-cornered hats m 
the east-south-east, and flowed towards the west-north-west 
Its left bank was twenty-five to thirty-five feet high, and ver- 
tical — an obstacle which we should have been unable to sur- 
mount had it not been for a httle side-ravine which led up to 
the top of it After that we struck mto a transverse valley, and, 
entermg a glen on its southern side, encamped m open ground 
beside a httle tnbutary of the big nver, at an altitude of 153693 
feet A httle higher up we saw thirteen big black yaks grazing 
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They did not at first pcrcci\*c us but as soon os we stopped and 
began to pitcli the tent the leader of the herd caught the alarm 
and ofT tlie\ all went in a body towards the Arka tagh whose 
mam crest did now rcallj loom up before us m all its gloomy 
majestj Once safely o\er that the country beyond ought to 
be fairl} open 

The next daj we decided to rest so as to gi\e Cherdon and 
Aldat an opportunity to reconnoitre the nearest glens leading 
o\cr the Ark'a tagh Tlicy reported that the glen in whose 
moufli we were encamped was impassable and so on the 5th 
of August we proceeded a good bit dowm the lahtudmal 
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\*alley until we came to a deep-cut watercourse with a large 
stream flowing down it Here, where we txmied south again I 
stopped for a short time to enter the main geographical features 
on my map From that point the latitudinal valley extended as 
far west as I was able to sec But some distance dmvn I observed 
a transierse \'alley or breach where tbe nver probably cut 
through the range which we had crossed over the day before My 
pomt of observation was situated a long way above the bottom 
of the \TilIcy and offered a panorama that was overpowering 
both because of its gigantic dimensions and its subhmity The 
nver spht mto several arms, wound through the hght grey 
mountain debris mtemipted occasionally by large sheets of ice- 
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I could ]ust heai the murmur of the water The spurs of the 
Arka-tagh lay like sphinxes looking towards the north, with their 
stony paws ]ust hanging m the stream But the desolate beauty 
of the landscape was soon veiled in clouds and steaming ram. 
Turning our backs upon the scene, we resumed our toilsome 
march up the glen, the air m which was cold and raw 

The east side of the glen was bounded by a range of snow- 
clad mountains, but the opposite side was more open How- 
ever, it soon came on to ram and the wind blew hard Then 
while we made haste to run up the tent as fast as we could, 
Mollah Shah rode on furthei to ascertain where the glen went to 
If there was no practicable pass, we should only tire the animals 
to no purpose by proceeding with the whole of the caravan 
Even as it was, our animals were beginning to lose flesh 
Cherdon’s black horse refused to eat, and looked m a bad way, 
which distressed the poor fellow a good deal, for he was pas- 
sionately attached to the animal He had trained him splen- 
didl}^ When he called him by name, the horse came and put 
his head over Cherdon’s shoulder The little Bunat Cossack 
was quite an acrobat ^^'^lllst his horse was moving, he would 
stand on his hands on the saddle, play at leap-frog over Ins hind- 
quarters, and turn somersaults across him without the animal 
being m the least degree startled bj?^ these performances No 
wonder, then, Cherdon tended him as the apple of his eye, and 
was very much distressed to see him ailing Our four remaining 
sheep were extraordinary'- animals They followed the caravan 
like dogs, climbed the steepest slopes \vith ease, and appeared 
to be perfectly satisfied with the scanty and miserable grass we 
found for them 

By this we had become accustomed to the extraordinary 
altitude So long as I sat stiU m the saddle or the tent, I did 
not notice any difference , but the least exertion, such as chip- 
ping at a rock with a geological hammer, occasioned shortness 
of breath and accelerated action of the heart It was, however, 
a great advantage to be freed from the attentions of the mos- 
quitos and gad-flies In place of them we had a species of gigantic 
humble-bee, which, when the sun shone, came out and sailed 
through the air, humming hke the bass notes of an organ It 
was specially equipped for the intense wmtry cold of these 
regions, bemg clad throughout m coat and greaves of thick 
yellow hair 

As there was not a scrap of pasture at this camp, it was 
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useless to turn the immals out Although it was scurvy treat 
ment all we could do for them w’as to gi\c tlicm a shoT\'er bath 
of commingled v^-atcr and icc instead of food 

Molhh Sliali came back after an absence of slx hours and 
reported tlmt the pass in which our glen terminated wns prac 
ticablc But wlnt it was like on the other side he did not Imou 
for the View was obscured bj a dnving snow-storm And 
indeed when we left that inliospitablc camp next mommg the 
whole countrj w*as once more shrouded in snow But os tlie 
morning won. on tlic sun peeped out and the snow b^an to 
melt The glen led b} a slow gradual ascent up to the pass 
Its bottom was strewn with black slatj ddbns, which crunched 
under the hor«c s hoofs and down its middle ran a bnght 
clicerful little brook picking up a number of smaller tnbutines 
on cacli side ns it proceeded 

Tlic pass formed a rounded^ flattened saddle which even 
tlic camels surmounted without onv spcaal difficulty With the 
help of tlic camera stand I made a little temporary shelter for 
the boding point thermometer and found the dtitude was 
16 99O feet — thus we were standing on tlic highest frwtntatu 
c/uitn on tlic face of the cartli At our feet stretched the lati- 
tudinal vallcj which I tra\crscd m 1896 Immediately on the 
other side of it was a stupendous mountain group crmvned with 
perpetual snow and wiUi short glaacr arms radiating in 

every direction seen from a distance it might be compared to 
a starfish On its northern face were three broad truncated 
glaacrs witli enormous terminal moraines of black d^bna. Of 
the naked rock itself there were only a few black and brown 
pinnacles \nsible all tlic rest was buned under ice and snow 
Each glacjcr-aim gave birth to a httle nvulet, which ran down 
and joined the nver that drained the v'alley from east to west 

After we liad thus for several days been struggling up to 
higher regions it w-as quite a treat to go down again The 
animals travelled more easfly and we were buoyed up by the 
hope of finding grass in some hollow or other Thus we swung 
at a good pace down the transverse glen which led from the 
pass to the next valley below Near its lower extremity Aldat 
surprised an orongo antelope and brought it down with his 
clumsy primitive muttle-loading musket It proved a welcome 
addibon to our larder and enabled us to grant our three re m ai n 
mg sheep a few days longer reprieve 

Instead of contmuing nght down to the nver at the bottom 
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of the valley — its banks looked grey and stenle — we turned to 
the west, and encamped on a gentle declivity where there was 
a httle thin grass Here Aldat managed to bag a big orongo, 
which put us all m better humour, for this supplied us with meat 
for several days At these high altitudes nee did not make 
a very appetising dish, the “pudding” baked into a tasteless 
dough, and we did not want to kiU our sheep until we were 
really forced to do so Unfortunately Cherdon had only brought 
a small supply of cartndges with him, and had used them up too 
lavislily at first , so that for the future we were compelled to 
rely upon Aldat’s gun He, fortunately, had a sufficient supply 
of ammunition 
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os T1IE TIUETAS HIGHLANDS 

Thus v,\. Ind at last climbed the gigantic W'all which Vature 
h^s built up like a bulwark to guard the secrets of Tibet on the 
north \Vc liad long left behind us the paths of the half-civili2ed 
)*ak hunters and fatuous gold seekers and plunged into a region 
N\hich was an absolute ierra tneegmia except tliat I should cross 
mj own fonner route WcUby s Rockhill s and Boon alot s each 
at a single point As I had now cxliaustcd the topographical 
k*not\ ledge of m> guide Aldit m> map from this point cm 
bneed onl> a narrow belt on cadi side of our actual route 
but I hoped m the future that other routes which I proposed 
to take would enable me to obtain a dear conception of the 
orograplucal structure of the region 

I liad alwaj’s plcntj to do from mommg till e\’enuig 
Leisure moments wxrc few and sudi as I did get I spent m 
reading Gcildc s Great Ice -ige Hanns hlunatolcgie and Kerns 
Dhuddismus Althougli \vc led the Ii\'cs of dogs m this country 
wliidi was as desolate os the moon is supposed to be j^et wre 
reaped more tlian an cquivTiIcnt rmrard m the discovenes and 
obscrvxitions wludi we made from day to day It was a 
delicious feeling to kno\v that we were the first human beings 
to tread those mountains where tJicrc existed no path where 
there ncN’cr had been a path and where there was not a foot 
print visible except tliosc made bj the hoof of yak antelope or 
kulan It was a no man s land nvers lakes and mountains 
were all nomdess their shores banks and snow fields had never 
been seen by any traveller s eyes but mine they were mine 
own kingdom of a day It was delightful — it was a great thing 

to cruise like a vessd that leaves no track behind her amongst 
those upswelhngs of the world s high sea to make our way 
over those gigantic moontam wraves Only the waves which 
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roll across the Tibetan higlilands are petnfied , and aU distances 
and dimensions are cast on such a gigantic scale, that you may 
march for weeks at a tune and stiU find the situation unchanged — 
stiU find yourself the centre of a universe of mountains And 
it was ]ust as wonderful to live up amongst the eternal storms, 
those msurgents of the atmosphere, which drive across the 
howhng mountain wastes and set their s^^^ft-mo^ang battenes — 
namely, showers of clattenng hail — to pla}^ upon the mountain 
sides 

That night when I stepped out of my tent the sky was 
mantled with clouds, their edges tipped here and there vath 
the silvery rays of the moon The wide-spread glaciers, out 
in the open, were flooded with the pale, fngid moonshine The 
men were all asleep, the caravan ammals safely tethered, the 
fire extmgmshed , and the only sound that disturbed the solemn 
hush of the night was the httle brook murmurmg its pensive 
song amongst the flaky shales The night was keepmg its silent, 
sohtary watch over the mountain wastes, and aU around it 
flitted the ghosts of a multitude of questions and problems 
craving their answers Far away m the south I pictured to 
myself the crests of the snowy Himalayas, and beyond them 
again India vnth its stifling jungles In the west our mountains 
linked themselves on to the Pamir highlands, and by the time 
the sun rose here, he was already pouring a flood of bnlliant 
light over the kingdom of the Middle and its mountainous western 
borders With the north, where lay the heart of Asia, we were 
to some extent famihar , but, here m Tibet, we were alone in 
an unknovTi land In vain did we strain our eyes for a ghmpse 
of a fire or the footprint of a human bemg , we had reached an 
uninhabited and uninhabitable part of tlie earth I felt like an 
atom of dust m the midst of the lUimitable wastes, and fancied 
I could hear the svish of the planet as it rolled without rest, 
without cessation, along its everlasting orbit 

On the 7th of August we went on down the latitudinal 
vallc}'-, m the hope of finding one of m)^ lakes of i8g6 It was 
now all o\er wnth Cherdon’s horse he kept falling, and had 
difficulty in getting up again But, as his appetite remained 
good, we did all w^e could to save him Cherdon treated him 
m the Mongol fashion , that is, he bled him at the tips of the 
ears, and cut aw'ay a couple of pieces of glandular connective 
tissue m his e3^ehds Tins seemed to revive him a httle, and lie 
managed to go longer stretches at a time At first I thought 
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it would be best to kill him but as Turdu Bai was ol opinion 
that he might be sa\’cd I ordered MoUah Shah to lead him 
slouly after us whilst tlie cara\'an pushed on at the usual pace 
As ue foiled to find a lake I determined to wheel south agam 
and cross the mountam-diain which stretched west from the 
glaciated moimtam group already spoken of The latitudmal 
v’alle^ \ve were traversing was rather narrow its stream very 
nearly dry and on the south side immediately underneath the 
moraines was a belt of dnft-sand piled up precisely as it was 
beside the Kum k 61 I into big dunes which were very often 
detached from one another Thej were regularly formed, and 
crescentic m shape with their steep conca\’e slopes toward the 
cast Within the arms of two or three of them \vere small 
crescentic pools formed by the melting glacier arms We forded 
sc\cral of tlicsc httic brooks the water of which Nvas red and 
mudd> One of them had a volume of as much as io6 cubic 
feet in the second The water m the pools however was 
transparent and of an mtense ultramanne blue colour making 
a striking contrast to the yellow sand We encamped beside 
one of these httle brooks dose under the western shoulder of 
the glaaatcd mountain group which we were thus half way 
round The grass howc\*er was worse than usual 

■NloUah Sh^ came up five hours later He had left Cherdon s 
horse a couple of miles from camp neither better nor worse 
than m the morning But when Cherdon went to look after 
him tlie animal was dead 

Turdu Bai rode up a transverse \ulley through the range 
which we were now about to cross and returned m the evening 
with the report that the pass was not dangerous and there was 
a big lake over on the other side of it but he had not seen any 
grass The ascent next day was smooth and gradual and the 
pass occasioned us no exceptional difficulty although one of 
the mmelg gave up and had to be relieved of his load From 
the top (i6 805 feet) yfe had the same characteristic scene which 
our eyes had so often rested upon before — namely immediately 
below us a latitudmal vallev running east and west backed 
by a mountain range covered m part with perpetual snow 
Tim latter was I concluded identical with the Koko-shfli 
mountains The bottom of the new latitudmal valley was m 
great part filled with a new lake prolonged both east and west 
The caravan had as usual a good start of me but instead 
of going straight down to the lake they swung off a good deal 
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to the west of it This they did, not only m the hope of finding 
grass, but also that they might avoid the soft and treacherous 
stop of alluvium which encircled the lake We encamped for 
the night at its western extremity, our Camp no XXIV (alt 
16,497 feet), counting from Abdall, being the very worst we had 
yet chosen There was not a blade of grass, nor a scrap of fuel 
of any description , and we could only obtain a httle hot tea 
at the cost of breakmg up a packing-case All that the beasts 
got was a handful of maize each Scarcely was the camp settled 
down when a furious tempest burst upon us from the west It 
began as ram, then turned to hail, and finally came down a regular 
deluge, until the felting of my 5airt was sodden, and the ram 
dnpped through upon me Then dunng the night it changed to 
snow The camels were ]ust sheddmg their coats, and shook 
with cold, so we threw two or tliree felts over them It was 
mterestmg to note that the new hair grew faster up here m 
the mountams than it did down in the warmer lowlands Thus 
wonderfully does nature adapt herself to her surroundmgs 

The new mountain-range appeared to be low and easy to cross 
at a point south-west of our camp Indeed, m companson with 
the many which we had already crossed, we beheved it would be 
a mere trifle Its northern slopes were not even hard rock, but 
consisted only of low, rounded hills, which we never anticipated 
would occELSion us the shghtest trouble , but m reality this proved 
to be the most difficult bit of country we had yet encountered 
In the first place, it was by no means easy to reach the foot of 
the hills, for the ground was everywhere marshy, necessitating 
the utmost caution to keep the horses out of the worst pitfaUs, 
into which they sank up to their withers But we assumed 
that, once we did reach the foot of the slope, the ground would 
be hard, and would bear us as usual And at first the going 
was mdeed not bad the surface consisted of yellow clay, littered 
with stones and flakes of shale, and the ascent was easy The 
only difficulty we expenenced was with one big camel, winch 
had a rooted antipathy to passes of all kinds, and which simply 
lay down at the foot of this We left Turdu Bai to brmg him 
on Upon reaching the top of the first ndge, we contmued 
along its crest to the south-esist, havmg a deeply-eroded escarp- 
ment on each side of us I led the way m the tracks of a wild 
yak, which went at first over firm ground, but higher up dis- 
appeared into the soft ram-drenched mire, which splashed at 
every step my horse took At last he dropped in to such a 
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dcptli tint I thought it better to get off and lead him I ought 
of course to ln\*c turned back but the next ndge looked so 
entiangh near \Micn liowcwr one of my boots stuck fast 
in tlic mud I thought it rcallj A\aa lime to stop and ^\’alt for 
the otlicre Tlic men came up panting Tlic camels patient 
and submissnx as the} alwaj*s were struggled along in their 
\\“ikc sinking in a foot or more at each step and yet their broad 
flat pads were better than the horses hoofs One of the former 
fell and we had to unload Inm get him up and reload him 

Walking on a \ cntable quagmire like tius at such a high 
altitude completely took our breath and made us feel quite 
giddy Nor did we get on any better when we used as stepping 
stones the big pieces of flat slate whidi lay scattered o\ajr the 
bog Tor when we stepped upon them they too sank into the 
ground lca\ang a little pool of water where tliey had been We 
could hear the water bubbling and Inckhng under the d6bns 
so that I almost fanacd we were walking o\cr a subterranean 
river which might suddenly open and engulf the entire 
caravan I could not liclp Ihmbng tliat the whole bunch of 
hills would like a va^cous fluid or thick pomdge gradually 
flatten tlicmsclvcs out to a uniform level This conformation 
was caused by the incessant precipitation searching into the 
ground and making it like a sponge for only a v cry small quantity 
tnckled into the superficial brooks and nvailets and so flowed 
away Tlic absence of vegetation with its interlacmg roots 
also contnbuted to the same result In two or three places the 
slialcs stuck up edgewase and cut the camels feet In one place 
two of tlic horses would have been htcrally smothered m the 
oozy mire but that we hurriedly treed them from their loads 
and hauled them up As the situation became at last absolutely 
intolerable I «ent Cherdon on to reconnoitre He came back and 
said tliat this ridge was the first of a whole senes which extended 
a long distance to tlic south, and that all waire flecked with 
racltmg snow which of course wxiuld make the going even still 
more difficult 

This was the signal to return We had lost more than four 
hours over this wretched piece of road besides climbmg up to 
an altitude of 17 219 feet to no purpose whatever but the 
worst was tliat we had taxed the animals strength severely 
and all to no avail After a little search we found a natural 
watercourse or gully and descended actually m the brook which 
traversed it — the only direction m which the ground was firm 
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enough to bear us But upon reaching the latitudinal valley 
at the bottom, the ground there proved to be not a whit better 
than it was higher up Several other brooks poured into the 
one we were traveUmg down, until the united stream swelled 
to a volume of 283 cubic feet m the second Commg at length 
to a patch of grass on its nght bank, at an altitude of 16,441 
feet above sea-level, we encamped, and decided to give the 
animals — ^what they sorely needed — a good two days’ rest at 
Camp no XXV 

A queer sort of rest it was, too ' The mommg, it is true, 
was promismg enough , but ]ust as I was going to take an 
observation of the sun, the sky clouded over A httle while 
after that the men carried out my bed, and felts, and carpets, 
and had ]ust got them hung on the ropes to dry, when the sky 
blackened m the west In we bundled all our belongmgs again 
as fast as we could, and had barely finished when dovm came 
the hail, ratthng and crashmg about our ears hke bullets This 
over, I managed to obtain my solar observation, but had 
scarcely finished when I saw a new storm advancmg, quite as 
black as the former, but seven times more violent It was 
preceded by furious squalls, upon which followed hail and wettmg 
snow I have seldom seen worse weather m Tibet It thundered 
and hghtened several times m the mmute, and both thunder 
and hghtnmg were quite close to the surface of the earth, 
immediately above our heads The reverberations of the thunder 
were hke mountams bemg cleft asunder, or mountains craslung 
flank against flank The dazzhng hghtnmg made us involun- 
tarily flinch, and we actually felt the ground trembling under 
our feet when the thunder crashed It was a solemn and awe- 
inspiring sensation to be m the very centre of such a convulsion 
of nature, exposed to its uncurbed ^nolence We stopped 
working, we watched it, we listened to it, we wondered The 
dogs howled pitifull37^ The men’s tent was tom open, and it 
was as much as they could do to get it fastened again The 
landscape was sheeted vnth hail and snow, underneath which 
the poor hungry horses had to seek their niggardly sustenance 
The second day proved, however, better the sun came 
out and melted the snow, and the hail-storms kept off until five 
o’clock in the afternoon One camel and one horse showed 
signs of exhaustion , and when, on the 12th of August, we 
continued, towards the south-east, over the “ mud-range,” 
Turdu Bai went on ahead, with the two sick camels carrying 
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no loads allliough this of course made the loads of the others 
all the hca\ icr In spite of that howcv’cr ^\■e soon passed him 
for lie wns lra\clhng tcmblj slowly mnng to the big pass-hater 
wanting to he down and rest so frequently 

On our left we now had a cliain of mud hills m the far 
distance on the right a string of nddish eminences while the 
ground between the twx> ascended impcrccptibl> to\vard 3 the 
south-east but there were no high mountains immediately m 
front of us TIic ground we were travtllmg o\cr was however 
abomimb!c~onc gigantic morass of yellow plastic mud saturated 
through and through like a sponge -Mthough covered m places 
with n thin spnnkhng of gravel whicli looked tolerably firm 
the animals ncvcrtliclcss sank in up to their knees at every step 
and as cacli fool had to be drawn in turn out of the tenacious 
adhesive mire it was very exhausting wxirk to get on at all 
The <5urficc was m fact so soft tliat no sooner was a deep foot 
pnnt made in it than the ooze dosed round it and filled it in 
again It was a piece of exceptional good fortune when the 
animals did not sink m more than four inches and we were 
glad for tlicir sakes when we came to comparative oases like 
this in the midst of that interminable slough of despond Bat 
our joy w*as always short lived tlicy were soon m again up to 
the knees stumbling falling so that we had to unload haul 
them up and reload time after time Truly an accursed land 1 
Tliat grass and fuel sliould be wanting nt an altitude of 16 000 
feet above the Icvd of the sea was easy to understand but 
why on cartli should the ground not bear us ? Why 
should it threaten to engulf the entire caravan ’ There 
wns not a patdi of dry ground as big as a threepenny 
piece it was everywhere saturated sodden through and 
through In fact it vns like the muddy bottom of a 
lake just after tlic water has been drained out of it To tell 
the truth I was astonished that our animals were willing to 
face it at all I should have expected they would he down and 
absolutely refuse to budge an incli The big camel that had 
such a rooted objection to passes was quite ngbt m refusing 
to exert himself The heart of the Takla makan Desert was not 
more destitute of organic bfc than were these truly abominable 
mountam wastes Everyone of the men was obhged to walk 
Our hearts beat as if they wx)uld hurst and we hterally gasped 
for breath wliile to climb mto the saddle was hke bringing 
the horse down over his own head He moved as if he had 
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a stone’s weight of sticky soil adhering to each foot, and was 
unable to complete his pace until he had kicked it off I rode 
on in advance to see what the country turned to But the 
baggage animals were shy of steppmg m the actual foot-prmts 
of the animals winch preceded them, and preferred to strike out 
a fresh track for themselves, though this was reaUy no positive 
advantage to them 

Thus we plunged on hour after hour This country threat- 
ened to be our doom ' Our advance was like that of an invading 
army, which has burnt its bridges behmd it, and is m the midst 
of the enemy’s country, surrounded by dangers on every side 
And yet there was a pecuhar charm in a rash undertakmg such 
as this The farther we went the greater obviously grew the 
difficulties we should have to encounter on our return , but it 
was ]ust these difficulties which enticed us on We kept won- 
dermg Shall we overcome them ^ Yet never for one moment 
did we thmk of turning back 

It IS a remarkable thmg, that m such a relatively short 
distance as that which intervened between the Akato-tagh and 
this region there should be such a stnkmg difference m the 
natural conditions There we might travel a whole day before 
we came to a rmserable spring , here we had only to stamp 
on the ground in any spot we chose, and instantly the pnnt 
of our foot was filled with water 

In the south-west stood a small, conical, detached ermnence, 
and between it and the muddy ndge on our left was a low saddle, 
the water-parting of this particular district On the way up we 
met a sohtary wolf, which, however, took tp flight the moment 
it saw us Here we lost the big camel which hated passes 
he failed to reach the top of the saddle, and died before mommg 
We had ]ust reached the summit {16,769 feet) when the usual 
storm came on, and the thunder rumbled like the roUing of the 
ball m a giant’s skittle-aUey, or hke the finng m the bombard- 
ment of a distant fortress Although it was only four o’clock, 
it was as dark as an autumn evening The horses walked side- 
ways to avoid the hail We ran up our tents hurriedly on the 
south side of the comcal hill, where, although the ground was 
muddy, there was nevertheless a httle grass (16,654 feet) , but 
before we had flmshed our work, we were all wet to the skin 
The storm lasted two hours, then the sun peeped out , but we 
were m the shade, and the sunslnne played on the hills m the 
east as if in mockery of us As the earth was relatively warm, 
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tlie ]jaiJ soon began to melt and tho men dag a trench roand 
my yurt to draw off the WTiter 

At last on the 14th of August the sun shone out During 
the night preceding the thermometer fell to —3 2C or 26 2 
Fahr bo that m the morning the ground was froien hard, and 
the holes made bj the animals feet were covered with thin 
coatings of ice But our mutual congratulations were short 
lived Before noon the surface turned as soft and spongy as 
ever This day howev’er nc managed to turn our backs upon 
this abommable range, which had cost us so much trouble From 
the easy rounded saddle by which we crossed it we saw below 
us yet another latitudinal valley shut m on the south by yet 
another lofty range In the south west was a vast glaciated 
mountam moss in tlic south-east a lake and behind the latter 
the contours rose up into snow -clad heights of great altitude 
The lake vs-as fed by a stream which came from the west Higher 
up the valley that is towards the south west the ground assumed 
a green tinge and accordingly we steered our course towards it 
for grass was the thing we now needed most 

Upon reaching the place we at once halted, for the ground 
was dry firm sand and it was quite a pleasure to see hov7 the 
animals brightened up when thev found themselves amongst 
the grass Thin and sparse though it was we spread out ah 
our bedding and every felt we had on the sand to dry m the 
blaring son but the tent and the yurt dried best erected m 
the usual way 

The next day the 15th of August, it was exactly fifteen years 
since I started on my firat journey to Asm and I thought that 
the best w’ay to celebrate the anmversary VTould be to take a 
day’s hohday m this hospitable spot and I was glad we did 
when I saw how the nmmnlq picked up Although it ramed 
for a couple of hours the weather was on the whole, fine, and 
the thermometer went up to over 15® o C or 59 o Fahr This 
was a veritable oasis m the dreary mountain wastes and as both 
arnmnlq and men visibly gathered strength I agreed to give them 
yet another day The men really had nothing else to do except 
bake bread, wash their clothes and collect fuel which they 
obtamed from a httle plant called yer-baghn wbich put forth 
bunches of leaves on the top of a dry stalk 

On the 17th of August we started to chmb over the next 
mountam range, fordmg on the way the stream which flowed 
down the valley from the glaaer in the south west, and which 
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earned from 250 to 280 cubic feet m the second We began the 
ascent m a transverse vaUey, which our animals soon began to 
feel After crossing three secondary passes, we reached the mam 
pass, which was flat, and had two pools on the top On our 
nght, that is m the west, was the mountain-mass sheathed with 
glaciers and snow-fields , m the east, a flat-topped mountain, the 
edge of which was as straight as if it had been drawn with a 
ruler It was probably capped with the porous tuff which is 
so common m these regions From the summit of the pass we 
descended by an easy watercourse through the red, rounded 
sandstone hills , but the glen soon contracted into a veritable 
ravme, which m two or three places was so narrow that we were 
obhged to scramble up out of it and chmb over the hills at the 
side Fmally, we came out upon a glacier stream with a volume 
of 350 cubic feet m the second, the water of which was muddy, 
and remmded me of ‘ hip ’ {nypon) soup. As there was a httle 
scanty grass beside the stream, and the sandy ground was at 
least dry, the caravan halted for the night Here Aldat, m 
shootmg at an orongo antelope, had the rmsfortune to break his 
musket by burstmg off a screw, which nearly struck him m the 
face But, fortunately, he found it agam, and was able to 
fasten it on with wire and a leather strap, so that, m case of 
need, the weapon could stiU be used 

Durmg the greater part of the next day it ramed agam, and 
rained all mght until seven o’clock the foUowmg mommg, when 
we agam started down the vaUey The stream flowed almost 
due south-east, at the rate of nearly 3| miles an hour, and we 
followed it for over i8I- miles We did not care where it took 
us, provided we got down to a lower level and found grass 
Early m the day the men made a very unexpected discovery 
— namely, a piece of an old shirt, of Mohammedan make, a 
piece of rope, and a wooden pm with notches m it, such as is 
used m fastemng a pack-animal’s load Whether these thmgs 
were left by a caravan of Mongol pilgrims, or by Captam WeUby, 

I could not say The latter, however, is not unhkely WeUby 
and Malcolm crossed Northern Tibet from west to east — that 
IS, from Ladak to Tsaidam — at the tune I was m Tibet m 1896, 
then route runmng along the vaUey which lay immediately 
south of, and parcel to, my own route A few years later 
Captam WeUby feU m the Bo6r war , where Lieut Malcolm 
also WcLS senously wounded 

On the 20th of August we did 17 miles m a due south-easterl}'’ 
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diR'clion o\cr sllglitl} unduhting countr} uith a gentle fall 
where the going ctcclicnt In fact the ground was on the 
whole so lc\*cl tliat tlic water instead of flowing off bj anj 
<ort of distinct watercourse collected on the surface in a \*ast 
number of little mudd\ pools Tlic grass graduall) impro\’ed 
untn It was better tlian anj \cc had hitherto found m Northern 
Tibet and mingled \\^th it were patclies of Iu\unant wild 
garlic, a herb wliich the camels ate grccdiJ) and winch also 
madi 1 welcome fla\ounng in our soup 

Tlic aspect of till, region now cliangcd entirely it was open 
right away to the horizon On the horizon there were it is 
true one or two mountain crests but they appeared quite insig 
nificant Tlic counlrv assumed in fact a plateau like character 
and consisted of immen^ table-lands Tlircc big black yaiks 
grazing beside a pool «et off in a hoax'} gallop after os tlunking 
no doubt that we were somehow old ncquamtancos But when 
they amxcd within a couple of hundred y’ards of os they per 
ccixcd their mistake and swinging round wxnt off at a dumsy 
jog trot Before as were two smaller lakes but when we 
attempted to march between them we xx'crc stopjx^d by the 
channel whidi connected them for it was feet broad and 5 feet 
deep Skirting the more vjothcriv of the tw*© lakes we became 
aware of a third lake of great area fartlicr towards the south 
cast backed by loxv dome-shaped hills As tJicrc was good 
grazing on its nearer shore we stopped there and pitched Camp 
no \\\ 

The 2i5t of August was dexoted to rest and astronomical 
obserx’ations Tlic weather was splendid beautifully xvarm 
and the flics xx'crc buzzing about m the sunshine We pitched 
our tents a little bit back from the lake shore on some sandy 
hills which absorbed the rain without making the ground soft 
and muddy The stnp of shore itself xvas low and strewn 
with graxclly d6bns The xratcr of the lake w*as salt and bitter 
but fortunately x\*c discov'crcd a fresh sprmg dose by And 
we had no lack of fuel for yaippkak bushes xrerc x cry plentiful 
and grexx larger tlian usual Txx*o or three of the men xvho 
came in carrying big armfuls of it were a good deal disturbed 
in tlicir minds by an uncanny howling they had heard and 
asserted it was men shouting But Aldat who had been out 
bunting explained that the noise xx’as made by w-olves It xvas 
getting high time xre did liax-e fresh meat for we w’ere hving 
almost cntirdy on nee and bread although I still had a few 
VOL I 34 
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tins of pitsencd food Icfl, and every dav Chcidon made me 
a good, nourishing soup of green jicns, wild garlic, and Liebig’s 
cxlracl. This last I found of immense service during the journey , 
it. was light of weight, went into small space, and possessed 
icl.itnely gical nouii'-hiiig \ahie. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


ADVENTURES ON A SALT LAKE 

Os the 22nd of August I made the following arrangement, 
Kutchuk was to row me across the big lake, m a diagonal 
direction to\vard3 a dommatiog peak i\hich lay *50 east of 
south ileanwhOc the cara\an would march west and south 
round the lake, until they came to the foot of this same peak 
As their road might possibly be stopped by the considerable 
glaaer stream which we had followed a couple of days ago 
and which entered the lake at its south west comer I sent 
on Mollah Shah on horseback to find out He came back m 
the e\emng and assured us there was no hindrance but at 
the same time he reported another lake farther to the west 
and equally large which no doubt received the melting waters 
of the glaaer I assumed therefore, that the caravan would 
have no difficulty m reaching the rendervous before us for we 
should spend a good deal of time in taking soundings and other 
observations I ordered Cherdon on arrival to light a big fire 
to serve as a beacon for our guidance 

It was a w arm bright day the lake v-us like glass and 
the turquoise-blue of the sky was only flecked by a few hght 
fleecy clouds ^Vhil5t the caravan was loading up we got 
the slafi ready putting mto her the sail, the oars and the 
Lfe-belts, as well as the necessary instruments We got started 
some time before the caravan which we subsequently saw 
skirtmg the lake m a long stnng 

The bottom of the lake was covered throughout with a 
layer of salt from J to mches thick quite close to the shore 
The salt rested up)on red mud and broke imder our naked feet 
for we had to drag the boat a good mile before it would float 
Even at that distance from the shore the lake was barely 20 
mches deep First we directed our course towards a little 
VOL I 34* 
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island in the east-south-east, Kutchuk punting, not rowing , 
and every time the oar touched the bottom, it produced a 
sound as though it struck agamst a stone This extensive 
lake was nothmg more than a gigantic salt-pan, utterl}^ des- 
titute of life — ^not an aquatic bird, not a lacustrme animal, 
not an alga The very shore itself was barren as far as the 
water washed up it The grass only began on the sandy hills 
several feet above the water On its west side were some 
pecuhar islands of rocky debns, semicircular m form 

The httle island we were making for was shaped hke a pear, 
with its stalk pointing towards the north, and its maximum 
height above the lake did not exceed i6 feet It was a peace- 
ful fragment of virgm sod, carpeted with excellent grass , but 
the only mdication of organic existence it bore was the skeleton 
of a bird Nevertheless, it afforded me a splendid ^aew aU 
round Both east and west the country was perfectly open 
nght away to the horizon To the north-west was the massive 
mountam-knot, covered with glaciers, beside which we had 
encamped two or three days before On the south the prin- 
cipal features were low, softly rounded ndges , m the north, 
the range we had last crossed, overtopped here and there by 
snowy peaks The island was encircled by a narrow belt of 
blue clay , but beyond that was the layer of salt, all the 
irregulanties of its surface being visible through the 
transparent water After a whde Kutchuk was unable to 
punt, and had to take to rowing, which of course made our 
advance somewhat slower 

The soundings of this lake gave a result I did not at all 
expect Its floor was almost perfectly level , the maximum 
depth only slightly exceeded 7^ feet, or one-half the depth 
of the marsh of Kara-koshun The difference of depth given 
by the vanous soundings did not exceed one inch Thus the 
water formed a thin layer upon the top of the salt deposit I had 
brought with me a sounding line several hundred fathoms long, 
but we found our seven-foot oar, which was accurately graduated 
to scale, qmte sufficient for our purpose Towards the east 
the lake appeared to extend to an immense distance, but this 
was only an optical illusion caused by mirage , for the eastern 
shore came into sight, though not ver}^- clearly, late in the 
afternoon 

It was altogether a remarkable day that I spent on this 
salt lake The veather was splendid, the air perfectly still, 
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and the feu uliitc clouds uliicli hung about tlic crests of the 
adjacent mountains ucrc c\Lr\ one reflected on tlic surface 
of the lake TIic sun tlint nre \isttant in these unfa\our 
able regions wns \cr\ warm uc uere dchglited to get a 
glimpse of summer and dream of its fleeting pleasures It 
\\*as delightful too to bathe our faces in its hot beams and 
feel that \\*c ucrc dr\ after the manj ucttiijgs uc had had in 
the Arka tagh and at the same time dcliglitful also to escape 
from the poisonous in«ecls uhidi m lower regions ucrc such 
devoted assoaatrs of the summer sun All around us was 
the silence of the grave not a fl\ buznng in the air not a fish 
leaping in the water the lake as lifeless as a dicmical solution 
Tlic restless spmts of the air ucrc taking a holida\ though 
doubtless onl\ to prepare tlicmv‘lv‘es for fresh outbursts It 
uns in fact ns tranquil and peaceful as a Sabbath-daj 

\icutd through the pure and rarclicd atmosphere there 
u'as something light and c\'ane<ccnt about the landscape I 
can onl} liken (I to a bnde m an Lmpirc robe of white and 
sk\ blue silk It was the aincst aquarell in diluted colours 
everything was ethereal transparent like a fata morgana or a 
lialf remembered dream Tlit water cveept in the imme- 
diate vianitj of the skiff where it was green reflected the 
light blue colouring of the sky 

After the flow dragging pace of tlic cara\*an it was 
dcliaous to travel in this way My place in the fore was as 
comfortable as an easy chair and there I made my obscrvai 
tions and sketched predsdy as I had done some months before 
on the big ferry baat on the Tnnm I had no need to trouble 
about steenng n glance at the mountain we were malong 
for uais sufllacnt to control our course Kutchuk sang and 
hummed as he rowed or rather he did not row he paddled 
Tlic most and sail ucrc lashed across the boat amidships so 
as to be out of the uaiy I had brought no ov’crcoat or furs 
with me if I turned cold I could of course take a turn at the 
other oar But I was perfectly warm the temperature of the 
air was 14® o C or 57® 2 Fahr while the temperature of the 
water uais 17® i C or G2® 8 Fahr I rcv*cUcd in the enjoyment 
of existence and forgot all about the showers of hail 

The water was so heavily charged with salt tliat the drops 
uliich fell into the boat stiffened like stcarine after the water 
cvaiporated there was left a thin chalky white hollow ball 
which generally collapsed The oar with whicli we took the 
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soundings looked as if it had been painted white, our hands 
got white and rough, our clothes were spotted white from top 
to toe, from the spnnklmgs of the spray, and the velocity- 
instrument glittered all over with crystals The bulwarks 
and bottom of the boat looked as if she had been recently 
employed m transporting flour For the first few hours we saw 
the caravan duly marching along the western shore, and after 
that I saw it from time to time through my glass, plodding 
along m its usual orderly fashion It was making a detour, 
whilst we were going in a straight hne towards the rendezvous 
Thus at first our routes diverged, until the caravan disappeared 
behind the hills, and after that I lost sight of it 

Mile after mile the depth remained constantly six feet 
Hour after hour Kutchuk paddled steadily on, and yet we 
seemed to get no nearer to the southern shore Towards the 
afternoon light clouds began to gather m the sky, and the 
bright surface of the lake became as it were marbled over 
The lap — flapping of the water against Kutchuk’s oar was the 
only sound that broke the brooding silence of this Tibetan 
Dead Sea, which lay at an altitude of 15,634 feet above the 
level of the sea 

At four o’clock the sun peeped out again, and now the lake 
appeared to extend farthest to the west, this effect being, of 
course, due to the low angle of the sun’s rays as he was setting 
I failed to see the caravan , but then the distance was great, 
and they might be hidden behmd the hiUs Further on m 
the afternoon the surface of the lake clouded over along the 
southern shore, and we heard a rushmg noise, which gradually 
approached nearer Kutchuk thought it was a stream entering 
the lake somewhere close at hand , but it soon became evident 
that it was a tempest nsmg The wind blew from the east, and 
made it hard work to paddle , but it soon grew stronger, and 
we hoisted the sail and turned to the south-west Then away 
we bowled at a glorious pace across the high waves, which, 
with a hoUow roar, lashed themselves into white foam against 
the gravelly beach We were afraid the sharp gravel would cut 
the canvas hull of the boat , but we managed to get the sail 
down in time Kutchuk jumped out mto the water, and 
helped her up, whilst I pushed with the oar, and m that way 
we got her beached without damage 

It was now dusk, and we hurried to the top of the nearest 
hill to look for the caravan , but not a trace of either man or 
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animil I Tlic uliole region was silent uninhabited almost 
weird in its loneliness It was like entenng the nuns of a 
monastery in which no man Ins put foot for a thousand 
}*ears V Inlst Kutdiuk gathered an armful of jaippkak fuel 
— the «;hnib grcn\ pltntifullj just there — I penetrated farther 
up amongst the hills but was stopped bj two or three 
cretks and lagoons m which the salt laj hkc ice, merely 
co\ cred bt a thin film of water On a lull-side was the 
bleaclicd skull of a kulan and not vcia far awaj we noticed 
tliL foot pnnls of a bear I sliouted I listened I shouted 
again but no answer Tlic cani\'an was nowhere within 
Inihng distance, 

\Micn I got back to our landing pLice it was already dark 
Kutchuk had gathered together a big pile of fuel and as I had 
nothing cl<c to do I <et to work and helped lum to make it 
bigger It wns abundantly clear that some unexpected hm 
drance had arisen to prc\*cnt the cariNan from rcacliing the 
rcndcn*ou8 Othcn\asc they would at least ha\c sent a 
mounted messenger or two to tell us where thev were and — 
what \ras to us more important still— bnng us food and water 
and warm clothing Our first idea was to make use of the 
favourable breeze and sail on to the west but second thoughts 
showed that would be Nairy nsky in the darkness espcaally as the 
W’ind was still increasing m \aolcncc And after all the circiht 
round the lake might be a good deal longer than we antiapated 
so that there really had not been time for the cara\an to get 
round 

Tlic best thing therefore was to moke oursehes as com 
fortablc as we could for the night Choosmg a Ie^’el space 
we stacked up our fuel lifted all the thmgs out of the boat 
and took the boat to pieces then raising the two halves on 
end we made os it were two sentry boxes which sheltered 
us capitally against the wind Scarcely had we finished our 
preparations when it began to nun Then we tilted each 
half of the boat at an angle of 45 propping it on an oar and 
in this way procured a roof over our heads as Converting 

the life-bdts into pillow's, we each managed to get a short 
nap At nine o clock I w-ound up the chronometer and took 
a meteorological obscrv'ation whilst Kutchuk hghted the fire 
Then we sat and chatted for a couple of hours but it vrould 
have been much more enjoyable if we could have had a cup 
of warm tea and a shce of bread or even a cup of water From 
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this I learned never to embark again vnthout taking food and 
extra clothmg wnth me 

When we had used up all our fuel, it was time to think of 
going to bed, and here the t^vo halves of the skiff again came 
m very hand}?- We spread the sail on the gravel, though that 
did not make it very much softer Then half burying the life- 
belt in the ground, and doubhng myself up, I lay down, while 
Kutchuk tilted the half-boat over me After that he stopped up 
ever}?- cre\ace mth gravel and sand, using the oar blade as a 
spade The bottom of the boat was only an inch or two above 
my head, and I was packed into it like a corpse into a coffin 
— an idea which was a good deal strengthened by Kutchuk’ s 
digging and scraping outside Inside it was as dark as the 
grave, and the space was so confined, that I had the greatest 
difficulty in turning myself round 

After spending a whole day on the water and getting no 
supper, I naturally felt cold , butm my cosy “ tent ” I very soon 
grew warm Kutchuk made himself comfortable m a similar 
way Capital thing that boat ’ First she earned us all day 
across the lake, then she sheltered us all night on shore, and 
when, a little afterwards, it began to pour with rain, and the 
heavy ram-drops rattled hke drum-sticks against the taut 
canvas, we on!}?- felt all the more comfortable We chatted 
for a httle while, Kutchuk’s voice sounding through the double 
canvas walls hke a ^’-olce from the grave, and my own hollow 
and sepulchral But Nature soon asserted her nght, and we 
slept as sound as the dead, oblivious alike of wolves and bears 
and our own faithless caravan 

I was awakened two or three times by the insidious cold, 
but at length dayhght blinked m under the bulwarks, and I 
was astonished to find it was alieady seven o’clock I called 
Kutchuk, who came and helped me to open my coffin hd, and, 
sure enough, there was the sun high above the horizon 'SVo 
vere both stiff with cold, and made haste to gather a frcsli 
supply of fuel, which we lighted with our last two or three 
matches The fire put fresh life into us As there vas a 
fresh and steady cast wind, and we neither saw' nor heard any- 
thing of the caravan, I decided w'e w'ould go and look for them 
c put the boat together again, rigged her up, launched her, 
manned her, and shook out the sail, using one of the oars as 
tlie boom and the other as the rudder, and away w'c skimmed 
like a swallow, hugging the southern shore Tiic wind blew 
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hartl ind (hr roe <0 (hit (he skiff rolled 1 good 

ile-il nnd Knlcliul wim Ml m tlu bow was seasick I w*as 
bus\ liking <oundmgs mnsnnng tlie \ilo<nt\ and mapping 
ihe rotiic At (be ind of an hour or a hide more I saw 
through tlic glass (wo wlnte ohjrcl at the western end of the 
like surromulrd h\ a numt>cr of mill blac^ dots Tlic former 
I look l« l>e (he \»rl and (lie (en( (he latter (he men and 
animals of our carax an 

Al the md of anotlicr llircc hnurs we readied our dcstina 
lion Ch^'rdon and \hlil wadi'd out and Inided us carcfullv 
ashore Ii wns as 1 support! tin carasan liad been stopped 
b\ a broail n\rr which was too deep for them to ford and 
wlncli flow tal oiM 0/ the largi fikt farther wrst Turdu Dai 
had Inetl it in F'xcnl places !mi alwaj's found the water so 
deep that his horv* lost Ins fctl and began to swam Aftir 
lliai lhc\ turned bick and (ncampai beside (he spnng where 
we found them TIkx had kept a fire burning all night on a 
lull to *<r\c as a lieacon (o us in ease we should be dnnng 
about on the Jake As the) weir in urgent need of fresh moat 
Aldat Ind managed to sliool 1 knlan or wild ass Dunng mx 
absence our xoiung woU*cub xxas so gcncrouslx fed that he 
died from oxcr*catjng him df 

Difecll) xxc landed Gicrdon brought me coffee and break 
fast Tlic n-st of llu da\ I spent in making up arrears of 
work Tlic neat question was wind) wa> xvcrc we to go ? If 
xx*c turned to the xxest it xxould take us tlircc dax*s to get 
round the nexx hk«. and to the cast h\ the big salt lake 
xxhidi we had just crossed On the south xxc xxerc stopped b\ 
the nxer wliicli ran from the cxadcnllx freshwater lake mto 
the sail xsatcr one To turn back xxas not to be thought of 
I would not go back until the mirx liigh ground had froren 
sufTiacntlj to bear us rmall) I rcsolxrd to conx*ov the 
entire caraxoin across the nxer xxath the aid of the skiff 

lulst I and Kutdiuk rowrd round to the mouth of the nx er 
whidi xxns about 325 >*ards across the carax*an xxrnt down 
to the spot xxhcrc it xxas nanroxrcst Just outside the mouth 
xxr found a ndge or bank xvitli onlj about 20 indies of xx-atcr 
on it tins xxould liaxr made n first rate ford except that 
tlierc was a gap in the middle of it 8J feet deep At the spot 
xvhcrc the animals xvcrc being unloaded the water notxntli 
standing there xxas a strong current floxxang out of the fresli 
water lake xvas intensely salt We saw the txxo xvaters blend 
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mg together — turning thick, and givmg nse to eddies, as when 
a spoonful of sugar is put mto water 

Both banks consisted of hard gravel The place where tlie 



Towing a Camel Across the Ri\er 



Firm Ground under Foot 


crossing was to be made was 190 feet wide The pnncipal 
difficulty was getting a rope stretched from one side to the 
other HaMng tied together the greater part of the ropes 
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uitli wliidi ux Iislicd on the loads ^\e made one end fast on 
the left bank and dragged the other end up stream then 
wlulst I rowed acTo^i as Inrd as I could pull Kutchuk stood 
up in tlic bow until the end of the rope m bis hand ready to 
jump nsliore But we failed to hit the httlc headland on the 
other side the rope was too short Back we hauled oursel\*es 
joined on anollicr piece of rope and rcjicatcd the manceu\Te 
ngim— tins time with a better result Tliereupon we made 
the rope fnst on the nght bink nnd tightened it until it hung 
cltnr of the water 

We tned to dn\e the horses across but they refused to 
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enter the n\cr until after we bad towed one of them o\'er 
But the uorst business \vas with the camels \s it x^as im 
possible to get them to sx\nm across themsclxes there was 
nothing for it but to toxv them oxer with the boat one by one 
Haxnng forced a camel into the nxer xve sbpped a rope round 
his neck xnthxxhidiTurdu Bai crouching m the stem supported 
the animals head aboxe the surface Meanwhile I hauled the 
boat across the nx*cr by polling on the rope But as the camel 
did not condescend to exert himself in any xvay but simply 
lay and floated like a log I had his entire xveight to bear as 
well as the full force of the stream and was obliged to exert 
myscU to the uttermost if I had let go the whole bag of tncks 
wxiuld haxe drifted out into the lake and the camel been lost 
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However, I managed to get him far enough to feel firm ground 
under his feet, and he then condescended to help himself 

After we had m this way ferried across the third camel, 
the rope grew so slack that it dipped mto the water ^Vhllst 
we were doubhng it, and tightenmg it up agam, the first rope 
broke, and so we had to do the whole thing over agam As 
my hands were by this time badly bhstered, Cherdon hauled 
across the remammg three camels Our last survl^ang sheep, 
which was accustomed to keep beside the camels, swam over 
of its own accord 

We earned the baggage across m 14 journeys, and en- 
camped on the spot where we landed This nver was the largest 
I had hitherto seen m Middle or Northern Tibet It earned 
a volume of 1,678 cubic feet m the second In all probabihty 
it had its sources a long way to the west, and gathered mto its 
basin all the glacial streams of the region Several small 
aquatic animals were carried by the current from the fresh- 
water lake towards the salt-water lake , but they would of 
course pensh as soon as the infusion of salt grew too strong 
for them 

As two or three of the horses and one of the camels had 
chafed backs, we allowed them to travel for the next few days 
without loads My favourite grey also needed rest, so I rode 
another horse It was my custom to tram my saddle-horse 
to stand when I wanted to take a compass-beanng , and the 
moment I put my hands mto my pocket to get my compass, 
my good grey used to stand perfectly still until I had finished 

We now climbed the hills, consisting of soft matenal, vuthout 
a trace of hard rock, which bordered both lakes on the south 
At intervals we found excellent grass on the hiU-side, which, 
added to the sprmgs and the abundance of fuel, tempted us to 
stay , but the animals were still tolerably fresh, and so we kept 
on After crossing a low ndge, we came upon another lake, 
which, although without visible outlet, was nevertheless fresh 

Amongst the hills south-west of the lake, we observ^^ed 18 
yaks grazing, and higher up a herd of above a hundred, young 
and old together — m fact, the ground was black with them 
Mdnlst we were watching them, the sky darkened m the east 
and west simultaneous^, and the rumbling of the thunder — a 
warning, like the lion’s roar, for us to be on the alert — announced 
that a storm was approaching Down burst a hail-shower 
with overpowering Molence The yaks disappeared m tlie 
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thick downpour as also did Aldat with his gun on his shoulder 
IS lie humed up the slopes on tlic other side of the \'alley 
Lca\ing him to look after himself we continued along the lake 
side and encamped beside a little pool a mile or so from its 
southern shore About nine o clock v,‘c Iicard shouts m the dark 
ness and two or three of the men wliom I sent out to sec 
wlnl it vns met Aldat uttcrlj weaned out staggering under 
the load of a big lump of }nk flesh and a ynk s tail Aldat s 
\iclim was a wcll-gro\m calf, which had drop]^ at the first shot 
The next daj being Sunday w'as dc\otcd to rest Aldat 
and Kulcliuk rode back (o the place wlicrc the former had 
killed the j'ak and fetched in a whole load of meat — an in 
\’alu'iblc addition to our scantj larder Clicrdon cut me some 
cutlets whicli were not at all bad but then it ^vas a j’oung 
animal who<<; flesh was lender 

On tlic 27th of August we steered due south and soon 
crossed a little brook (he water of whicli Iiad a temperature 
of no less than 20® 3 C or 6S 5 Falir and contained an extra 
ordmarj number of small crustaceans That c\*ening too 
we encamped on the shore of a large lake wlierc tlic grass was 
too good to be passed m fact the hills on its western side 
were o\crgTO^m with what I maj describe as luxunant grass 
The water of the lake had a spcatic gra\at> of i 021 but there 
were spnngs of fresh water not far awa^ The next day we 
skirted tlic south west comer of the lake crossed o^•e^ a ndge 
of flattened hills and were again stopped by a labyrinth of 
creeks pools and other sheets of water One of these was 
of considerable sire and hod a strong mudd} red current 
Alollah Shall tned in two or tlirce places to wnde across it but 
it was too deep and lie was forced to turn back So here we 
were again stopped by on impassable ^^*c^ and were just on 
the point of tunung up along its northern bank in search of 
a fordable crossing when we pcrcci\cd our old all too farmhar 
enemy threatening us Altliough there wus an east wind 
blowing the western horiion was darkening rapidly Masses 
of cloud hca\’y as lead came rolling across the coimtry ^vlth 
tlic sweep of an immense seinc^nct Or rather it \va3 like an 
army ad\nndng both wings at once to the attack with irre- 
sistible /Jan Tlic clouds of the left wing had blood red edges 
but tiiosc of tlie right wing were black os ink The ad^-anced 
skirmishers \vere packed together in the most extraordinarv 
formations as they raced before the tempest All this tune 
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the country in the east was basking in bnght sunshine , but the 
terrible net of the west was drawing in closer and closer 
around us We hastily decided to encamp where we were, 
though not too close to the stream, for the violent downpour 
might perhaps cause it to overflow its banks Every man 
gave a hand with the framework of the ynrt, and we had ]ust 
got two or three felts stretched across the top spars when the 
storm burst The hail-shower literally swept along the 
ground Every peUet stung, for they came as if discharged 
from a pea-shooter There was quite a race for shelter 

The next mommg the weather was not very promising, and 
it was noon before we got the boat ready for measunng the 
stream and explormg the intricate network of water-ways 
which stopped us To the north lay the big salt lake, which 
I and Kutchuk had sailed across, while to the south was 
another lake of very respectable dimensions, which, like the 
fresh-water lake I have mentioned before, discharged itself 
into our special friend, the salt-water lake In its lower 
course the new nver expanded into two or three broad basins 
Not knowing in which direction the stream flowed, we entered 
one of these side arms, but were of course soon turned back 
At its mner end was a flock of about 50 wild-geese, presumably 
restmg on their way to India for the wmter But at our 
approach they all flew off, except one, which took to the water 
We made for him and pursued him for nearly an hour, his 
divings growmg shorter and shorter, until at last we got withm 
about 12 yards of him, when I began to harpoon him with the 
oar, the only weapon I had at hand He was several tunes 
embarrassed by the blade, and at length succumbed to a weU- 
directed shot He made a welcome change m our bill of fare 
We eventually discovered, that the new stream joined the 
broad nver which flowed from the fresh-water lake to the 
salt-water lake Landing on the other side of it, we climbed 
a hiU, and perceived we were almost entirely surrounded by 
large sheets of water We were standmg at the very extremity 
of a neck of land which ran due east, and had to the north of 
us the big salt lake so often spoken of, and on the south the 
fresh-water lake we had just discovered About half-way 
down the neck of land was a low range of hills, with apparently 
plenty of good grazmg and abundance of game at its southern 
foot On our wav back to camp, I made up my mind to have 
a sail on these new lakes 
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C\yi no \\\\ I u'a'i nou th< baM. for furtlur opcntions 
Ij Tnr<fu ffii \(cJit intf \ni there \nth the camels ind 
fotir tjfi'tl Imrv'^ I with Clurilon Molhli Shih and Kutfliuk 
*vr\rn Iior^ n»ir on< mule and the dog^ went ofT on the 
nc^' t >:cni>inn We u»tc pro\i<ionrd for a week and took with 
n <)nl\ ^u ]i (longs as ur ab<oIuuU needed in addition to ftlts 
and fur< Tlic l>o.a( of four<e wxs indi pcn«-ablL m tins land of 
lakes 1 parketl ni\ instruments m the big camcn ease Of 
thejuft nnl> took om lialf^tliat is to sa\ the lower part of 
tlu frammork and a eotipK of fell rugs to coxcr it The men 
made a shdtpr in Kid wtatlicr on! of a fc\\ of the roof-spars 
and two or three felts After the horses had waded across tlic 
river getting onl\ the low<r half of their pack-saddles wet we 
ta‘‘il} earned our Iockc luggage across m the boat 

Ikcfort We ad\*anccd \cr> far we were stopped b) tlic sound 
that connected tin. two lakes and had to unload swam the 
horses fl CTO- s and ftm over the baggagi, in Die boat As soon 
a.s we wen. once more laaded up wt got started in real earnest 
skirting the northern shore of the fresh waiter lake Verj soon 
however We came to n place where the liills plunged steeply down 
into the water — na\ actuallj hung over it — so that we were 
forced to diml) right over the top of them Extensive sheets of 
w atcr stretched both right and left of ns 

W c put up our (empomrv jnirt beside a little brook that issued 
from aside gltn about 300 paces up whicli a herd of big black jaiks 
were peacefully grazing As they made not the slightest attempt 
to flee I was inrJined to think (hey were tame yaks and must 
belong to a band of nomads Bomcvvhcrc in the neighbourhood 
nut wlicn we turned our horses loose to graze and they slowly 
made their way up to the nclicr grass where the y'aks were the 
latter sniffed and turned and steadily examined us, and then 
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went off at a gentle trot over the~ crest of the hills towards the 
salt lake. 

My quarters were so confined that Cherdon had to make the 
bed first, and then fix the lattice framework round it It was 
like creeping into a dog-kennel , but once inside, I was very 
comfortable and warm, especially after I let YoUdash come m 
beside me 

Although dunng the mght the thermometer fell to — 5° 2 C , 
or 22° 6 Fahr , the next day, the last of August, turned out a 
splendid summer’s day, without a speck of cloud or a breath of 
wmd The lake was as smooth as a duck-pond A kulan came 
and had a look at the horses with as little concern as if he knew 
perfectly weU that Cherdon’s cartridges were all exhausted long 
ago On the southern side of the lake were two peaks, crowned 
with glittenng white snow, which, with the flawless sky above 
them, were reflected with photograpluc distinctness in the lake 
A few hours’ further march took us to the end of this lake, but a 
new neck of land, only a few hundred yards broad, separated it 
from yet another lake, which extended stiU farther to the east 
Tins also we followed along the northern shore 

For a short distance we travelled on the top of the cliffs, 
which hung some 230 feet above the surface of the lake, following 
a kulan path, which ran so near the edge as not to be altogether 
pleasant Away below m the water we could see a shoal of very 
large black-backed fish, which greatly excited Kutchuk’s in- 
terest So we stopped, to see if we could not catch some We 
made hooks out of the metal in YoUdash’s collar by heating 
it m the fire and hammering it out At the same time we con- 
trived a bow out of the ribs of our tent , if we came across wild- 
duck we might perhaps hit them with arrows You see, we 
were living hke Robinson Crusoe, and had to do the best we could 
with such scanty materials as we possessed 

The evening was raw and windy, and the prospects for the 
morrow not very promising My yurt stood as firm as a rock, 
but the mtenor was so confined that to dress and undress was 
attended with a certain amount of difficulty Early the next morn- 
ing I walked to the top of the nearest hill, and thence obtained 
a splendid \uew of the entire vicinity, m which water was decidedly 
more abundant than land The lake, which sent off a wedge- 
shaped arm towards the north-east, lay spread out below nty feci 
hke a map It was situated at an altitude of i 5 j 9 °^ above the 
sea We had thus come down to a relatively lower level but 
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w crc still higher than— the lop of Mont Blanc I In the meantime 
Kutchuk Ind hunclied the boat and got her rcod> and as soon 
as I returned we rowed in under the perpendicular chffs of red 
sandstone where we Ind seen the tish 

Meanwhile tlic caraxain continued its waj round the lake 
InWng instructions to stop on the south side immediately under 
neath apeak which I ha\c indicated on mj map by the sign Oi 
\\ c nnchored the boat quite dose to the shore, wath big segments 
of the mountain wall hanging o\er our heads as it were bv a 
hair and threatening c\cr> instant to topple down and crush 
us Although we felt nothing of the north west wand because we 
were in shelter we ncacrlhcless heard it swashing along the crest 
of the preapjce 

Tor a fishing rod w-c ii'^cd one of the spars of the boat our 
bait consisting of small pieces of >*ak flesh w liilc an empty match 
box seracd capitally as n float The asmans — the fish — bit 
splendidly \cl we only caught four mcdium'SUcd fellows We 
were not fishing for amusement but because \vc wanted food 
and our catdi was barely sufficient for one meal However 
skimp\ though that meal was it was a great change and the fish 
w-is txsl\ 

But wlnlst I sat in tlicboat thmkang and enjoyang the sunshine 
and tlic rest the Iiours fleav all too fast and it became tune to 
start for the rendezvous But it was darkening w the nest 
the sky was rapidly clouding — a storm was brewing We had 
to clioosc between staynng where waj were until it was over — 
whidi wxiuld hardly have been worth while for it was now two 
o dock and the caravan no doubt by this already amved at its 
destination — or we might take the nsk of crossing the lake I 
preferred the Latter course Before Kutchuk had rowed very 
far we began to feel the north west wand which helped us along 
first rate Right ahead the leaden grey douds were traihng 
long fnngesof hail across the mountains gradually blotting them 
out Behind us the sky was thickening in the same way The 
storm approadied nearer the lake went higher its waves luss 
ing wbitoercsted around us Down came the boil burst 
peppering the water with its big round pellets In a moment or 
two the inside of the boat was as white as chalk Water and hail 
water and hail — cveryvvhcrel Shores and mountains alike 
vanished 1 We had to keep a sharp watch upon the water for 
as the wind went on mcrcasing in vnolence the waves broke higher 
and higher Still as they were several tunes longer than the 
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boat, we had only to heep her head straight before the wind, 
and we rode on beautifully, up and down, up and do\\Ti, with the 
spray dashing from our bow Immediately south of the red 



The Fish Mountain 



The Fish Mountain Seen from the ^Iiddle of the I^ake 


sandstone cliffs the sounding-hne had given a depth of I59^ 
feet, the greatest depth I ever sounded in Tibet, but tins rapidlj 
decreased as we approached the southern side, until I begnn to 
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fear tlic hkc \TOuId Mnllou to such an cstcnt tint our hght craft 
would bo dashed hkc a nutshell against the beach 

Tlic hail ceased but not so the wand It on the contrary 



the L»l.e— The Stum l)l«ipT«arirt(; in the LHsUiwe. 



The Sun Setting on the Laic. 

raged still more fiercely for the further Nve proceeded from the 
cliffs the more wc became exposed to its fuiy Still there was 
one tiling in ourfa\our we were now at any rate able to see 
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where we were going to, and found we were not yet half-way across 
We now steered for a headland, behind which we hoped to obtain 
some shelter The waves meanwhile rose so high that they hid 
the shore from us when we went down into the trough of the 
“ sea,” and when the sun peeped out through the clouds, as 
he soon did, they were almost weird-lookmg they glittered like 
the backs of dolphins, changed from blue to green and from green 
to blue, and were capped with hissing foam, which sparkled like 
jewels where the sun’s rays tipped them The canvas covering 
of the skiff was indented every time she pitched, and was 
strained so tight that a single powerful side-blow would have been 
sufficient to burst it , hence we had to manceuvre her with both 
oars so as to shield her against the onset of the waves To be 
brief, this voyage again ended happily The storm passed over, 
the wind subsided, the features of the shore came out distinctly, 
and we altered our course, making straight for the camp The 
sunset was magnificent The sun himself was hidden behind 
a dense black cloud, but his reflected rays glittered like quick- 
silver as they streamed across the ruffled surface of the lake 
We were now a long way from our base-camp under Turdu 
Bai’s charge, and it was time to think of returning to it Ac- 
cording to my reckoning we could not be very far from the sources 
of the Yang-tse-kiang, and I had not given up all idea of trying 
to discover them But one thing was clear the three large lakes 
which we had discovered m this region had plainly nothing 
whatever to do with the Yang-tse-kiang, but formed a self- 
contained basin, possessing no outlet , but as I was not yet abso- 
lutely sure of this, I resolved to sacnfice the 2 nd of September 
to a nde farther south This led us over undulating tablelands, 
with scanty grass and dangerous, yielding ground After 
going i6|- miles, we stopped on the bank of a stream, which 
entered the next lake — a small salt pool lying south-east of the 
preceding Beyond this we were unable to proceed, because of 
our fast dimimshing supphes and our exhausted horses Next 
day we turned back, but struck off to the west We agam very 
nearly got stuck fast in the treacherous quagmires, the horses 
sinking m nearly two feet A large stream, which issued from 
the mountams on our left, flowed due north, and emptied itself 
into the lake m which we had fished We travelled along its bed, 
for it was there we got the firmest ground to nde upon 

Game was extraordinarily plentiful thereabouts We saw 
fully half-a-dozen herds of orongo antelopes {Pantholops Hodgsom), 
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cidi con-yst/nf, of n score of mdiMduaJs though the yaks and 
kuhns occiuTcd either ^ingl> or in smiJl troops Rats mar 
mot< and Inrcs \\‘crc \erv comnion ulnic \nld geese and gulls 
made the lake sliorcs nois> uuh their scrcecJnng ^^o rode in 
tuo di\a<toa< \ntlj a gap of about 50 paces between us \oIl 
dish \Ms \crj bus^ amongst tin game Once he drove tlirec 
kulansnt full gillop through thcgip between us but before I could 
get mj smill carntn rLid\ tosniptlum they wcrcgonc -Ybout 
an liour liter he went oil ifter 1 herd of orongo antelopes and 
when lie came bick wis covered with blood he had ovidcntl} 
hid a ro\ il time of it Wolves ind fo\cs frequented the 
uplands to the *iOUtli Dunng the litter half of the day s mircli 
licivy snow drove stniglit in our faces so that I could barelv 
see the horse windi mirdicd immcdnUly m front of me We 
were ill slieithetl m white armour of soppy melting snow whicli 
kepi peeling off in big stnps Molbh sliali led the wnv follow 
ing a \ak tnek which fortunately in spite of the snow vmis 
pretty cisy to sec 

I hid intended next day to row icros^s the lake from south to 
north <0 IS to take a second senes of soundings but when we 
woke (lie wcitlicr was to viy the least peculiar The sky was 
perfectly clear the sun shone in ill its splendour but a strong 
half gale was blowing from the north and the w iv cs broke noisily 
on the flit shelving bcidi Of course crossing it bv boat w-as 
out of the question We rode west along the shore which 
was nothing but 1 mud bath a very slougli of despond I WTiat 
a wonderful — what an utterly God foryikcn region this was I 
Tlic ground seemed to be is thin as the air the very mountains 
themselves as soft as pumicc-slonc nvorythmg was m a state 
of disintegration TIic weather the most unreliable it is possible 
to conceive To embark on the Like was to put your life m 
direct jeopardj In some places although the ground did bear 
it nevcrthdc« quaked under (he horses feet and undulated 
before them as though it were an indiarubbcr sheet 

At length we reiclicd the end of the lake and found that it 
too emptied itself through a broad and considerable stream 
into the lower frcsli wntcr Jake. The latter was black with wild 
geese trying tJicir wings after moulting flying round in short 
quick arclcs in preparation for their long journey to warmer 
climes Tlicy were being closely watched by a sohtary golden 
eagle W'c pitclicd camp (no \LII ) beside the embouchure of the 
river into the lower lake From this spot it could not be more 
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than a day’s journey to the place where we had left Turdu Bai 
Whilst Mollah Shah and Cherdon led the horses along the southern 
shore of this the lower fresh-water lake, I and my trusty boat- 
man, Kutchuk, started to cross it diagonally When we started 
it was glorious weather, with a favourable wmd, but we had not 
got very far when the wind freshened, and drove us out into the 
open, where, however, the depth nowhere exceeded lo feet 
After about an hour the wind changed, and the usual forerunner 
of a tempest, the black clouds, loomed up m the west They 
divided themselves iijto two sections, one of which went off over 
the mountams to the south, leaving a trail of white snow behmd 
it, while the other hastened across the lake to meet us, once more 
churning up the never-resting waves The most prudent course 
would have been to run before the storm, except that we should 
then have been earned away from our men, who were cut off 
by the broad channel which connected the second fresh-water 
lake with the first salt-water lake We therefore resolved to 
try and row agamst both wmd and waves In the distance, 
to the west-north-west, stood the httle hill from which I first 
saw this lake Our boat was already pitching m such an un- 
comfortable manner that I, who was sitting m the fore part, was 
drenched by every biUow that broke A pelting ram came on 
and helped to make the situation more disagreeable stiU 
Although we each stramed at our oars we made no headway 
Very often one-half of the boat would hang over on the top of 
a wave , then down she would plump, threatenmg a rent m 
her fragile covering Soon another ill-omened change took 
place in the wind, for it swung round to the south, and blew 
with unparalleled violence, settmg up a second system of waves, 
which ran at right angles to the first This caused them at the 
points of intersection to nse to double their former height 
All our efforts were now required to avoid these watery pyramids, 
and to keep to the relatively level spaces between them , but 
before we were aware of it, the skiff was hovering on the summit 
of a wave, and had we failed to balance her there, over she would 
have gone Of course, I had now abandoned all idea of taking 
soundings We might esteem ourselves lucky if we escaped with our 
lives, and we kept wondering whether it was to be the next wave 
or the one after it which was to bowl us over In this way we 
toiled for an hour and a half before the storm subsided But 
even then the sky wore a threatening aspect, being streaked in 
every direction by storm centres resembling waterspouts, with 
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hingirif, dnptncs of bhck cloud Most of them went pist us 
on one ‘iidc or tlie otlier but some of them drifted nght 
across our like \\ c u^cre not 1 bit nearer Jand \\hcn the second 
storm came and sliook out iLshcia*} load of snow and hail o\er 
our head- Although ft dro\c straight in our faces we could do 
nothing to ward it off for one moments unwanness and o\cr 
W( s|iouI(I ha\x gone Tliroughout the wliole of that day we 
toiled like gillc)- 5 la\cs 

Dunng tlic respite which followed tin, second squall we made 
haste to wan hcadwa\ for the sk) was already darkening for 
the third time and dcn\Ti cliargcd the third storm upon us with 
its poiinng torrents of rain The second had painted the inside 
of the boat white with snow and had this half filled her wath 
wntcr winch lapped backward and forwards as we rode up and 
down the licaaang wa\*e> Hut this squall too passed and pur 
sued Its sohtar\ wa\ acrc^s the inhospitable mountains and im 
pro* lonablc lakes w Inch strctclicd to the cost 

\ftcr eight hours hard work we nt length came to land 
and I w as nc\ cr more delighted to put foot on terra firma Climb- 
ing a htllt lull I perctn'ed Mollah blnh waiting for us on a head 
land wath the four horses We paddled round to where he was 
and then stopped to take the aolumc of tlie stream which w‘e had 
crossed a week before W c also measured its breadth and sounded 

its depth and took three measurements of its acloatN when down 
came the fourth squall Although tlic sun was still aboaTJ the 
honxon it was as dark as midnight except when the daxrling 
ikashes of lightning lit up the wTird chaos of lake and barren 
mountain Tlie hnil came down from the sky and swept along 
dost to the surface of the carfli the spray rose from the lake 
and mingled wath it We happened to be just then on the 
cast sde of the dianncl and It was only by the most desperate 
efforts that wl were able to push our boat o\cr to the other side, 
although it was not more than 200 feet across This howev’er 
was the farcn\-cll greeting of that day of storms and I need not 
say we had had cnougli of it We un 5 C^e^^ed the boat packed 
sail mast oars, and life bdts into the one half loaded up dis 
tnbuted tlic instruments amongst us mounted and set off at 
a smart trot for home. 

It wns a pleasant change to nde after the long stretch of 
strenuous rowing Tlie moon shone through the breaking 
clouds rainghng her light in n fantastic manner with the 
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incessant flashes of lightning, which seemed to turn her white 
crescent yellow every time they flamed out upon it At length 
we reached camp, and found all well Aldat had shot four 
orongo antelopes, so that we were well provisioned for two or 
three weeks to come The camels and ailing horses had gathered 
flesh dunng their rest Even after we lay down to sleep, utterly 
tired out, the storms still continued to chase one another un- 
weariedly over the eaith We rested all the next day, the 6th of 
September The afternoon was like a winter’s day, without a 
single glint of sunshine, while one hailstorm followed another 
without intermission WTiilst Cherdon and Kutchuk went fishing, 
the other men prepared the skeleton of an orongo antelope, and 
I was kept busy recording the results of our recent excursion 
Possibly I often dwell upon events, and describe incidents, 
which may seem to the reader trivial and insignificant, but I do 
it for the purpose of conveying some idea of the life which the 
solitary traveller leads m those desolate, uninhabited wastes 
Taken as a whole, they will give a consistent picture of how the 
days passed month after month m our little community We 
were not a large company, and we lived under monotonous con- 
ditions, the same occupations recurnng with uniform regulanty, 
and our lives strictly governed by the clock It was only the 
country we travelled through which, vuth its never-ending variety 
and change, kept our mterest awake 

With regard to my choice of servants, I had every reason to 
be satisfied With stoic serenity Turdu Bai tended the camels 
as if they were his own children Cherdon was attentive, aleit, 
and punctual, and yet at the same time a comical little man, 
with his own peculiar philosophy of life Mollah Shah watched 
over the horses with irreproachable care, but was somewhat 
taciturn, abrupt, and reser^^ed When on the march, one- 
half of the horse-caravan was led by Kutchuk, a young giant of 
two or three and twenty, always happy and contented, but 
especially so when he was afloat, for most of his days since he 
was a child had been spent on the watei Without Aldat our 
situation would have been very critical indeed , he kept us 
supplied with fresh meat, and was alwa57s after the game But 
both ill camp and whilst on the march he preferied to be left 
to himself, and spoke but little Niaz did all the heaiiei voik, 
cairied water, gathered fuel, drove in the animals of a moiniug, 
and gave a hand with loading them up The dogs liad the best 
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tinjt of il for tlu\ Ind pknU of mcit to cit notliing \\lntc\cr 
to do c\aj)t to kicp uitrli ind that wns 0 <;inccurc And thc\ 
Ind n ph\Tint( in onr I'i<t ‘jun King <liccp ulucli nobod\ had 
tiio litirt to kill Tilt crtaturc con-^orlcd fnithfulh nith the 
camel'; gnztd xntli tlnm dnnng the di\ and it night found a 
wnrm ind co \ hir biMdt them 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

THE LAST DAYS OF ALDAT THE AFGHAN 

Camp no XLIII was the tummg-pomt of the expedition Our 
supphes would not allow us to proceed farther south We were 
only provisioned for two and a half months, and we had already 
spent SIX weeks on the tramp Although we still had a plentiful 
supply of rice, we were obhged to husband our flour with the 
utmost care, havmg used too much of it m attemptmg to save 
the camel that died Wmter would soon be here, and we ought 
to return, makmg a wide detour, first west, then north, then 
east, back to our headquarters camp in the Chunen valley 

But before leavmg this part of Tibet, I wished to cross a 
particular east-west range, which culimnated in the south- 
west m a vast mountam-mass, capped with perpetual snow 
After a. rather short day’s march to Camp no XLIV (16,038 
feet), I decided to divide our party, sendmg on the larger 
portion of the caravan, under command of Turdu Bai, down a 
latitudmal valley which opened out to the west-south-west 
I ordered him to wait for us somewhere m the open coimtry 
to the north-west of the culminating mountam-mass, while 
I myself skuted its left flank This excursion would, I esti- 
mated, take only four days, and I selected Cherdon and Aldat 
to accompany me We had only six horses, and earned the 
small temporary yurt, provisions for a week, and fuel enough 
to last two days There was a certain element of adventure m 
the plan, for the Mussulmans might lose their way But m 
case our trail should be obhterated by hail or snow, I mstructed 
Turdu Bai to wait for us one week, and if at the end of that time 
he failed to hear anythmg of us, he was to abandon all further 
search, and make his way back as best he could to our head- 
quarters camp in the Chunen valley Their provisions could be 
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made to liold out at a pinch and as for ourscUcs wc relied 
upon Aldat to keep us supplied mtli meat 

lioth sections started simnltancoush on the 8tli of September 
and after lcn\inp the \ipper course of tlic n\ or uhidisomc daj’s 
before Ind stopjxxl our southunrd marcli our routes di\erg{d 
and ux. ware soon ludden from one another bj a duster of lou 
liHls Our own course was to\rtrds the soutli-south west 
throupli furl) open country except llmt it u^as a little di\crsified 
on both the right and the left Die contours rose slowlj as 
«c nd\*anccd and the ground became barren except for a few 
patches of mo<^ After riding smarth for sc\eral hours rve 
reached a chain of flat hills with small basins of cn'stal spnng 
water between them Cadi of these last was surrounded by a 
bolt of «hort thick \ md green grass soft as an Oriental carpet 
Here ns there did not appear to be an> grating towards the south 
while there was good spnng water ns well as plent) of fuel for 
the distnet was much frc<iucnted bj jaiks and kailans wxi halted 
for the night our camp being 1C316 feet abo\c sea lc\*el 
Apart from a couple of big wx)l\xis the onh traces of animal life 
were (wo or three rawns Tlic weather was of course un 
fa\ourablt this made the eighteenth daj tliat we had hail 
storms and snowstorms from the west But the night was as 
usual hnght and stfll with a dear moon and as cari\ as nine 
0 dock in the evening the thermometer dropped to — * 0 C or 
28 Fnhr 

On the 9th we continued m \crj ncarh (hcsnmc direction the 
surface being a good deal more broken we were now approach 
ing higher regions Before we turned due west we were forced 
out of our wav b} a watercourse winch issued out of the flank 
of the big snow) mass in front of us and which was filled with 
soft 002c We were all drovvs) and stifT with cold when we 
stopped at a patch of grass As soon ns the camp was pitched 
Aldat came and begged permission to stalk, a big jaik which he 
liad seen gmring not verj far awaj I went out and watched 
him creeping Hkc a cat along the hollows towards his unsus- 
pcctmg prc) Thanks to the strong vnnd tliat was blowing 
against him he was enabled to get watiun thirt} paces of the 
jTik He Axed his gun on Its fork and fired The yak jumped 
making the earth fl) all around him Then he ran a few yards 
stopped staggered tried to keep his balance but finall) fell 
Tlien he rose again and went through the same senes of raove> 
ments Tills he repeated several times but at last tumbled 
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do^^^l aU of a heap and lay without moving All this time 
Aldat lay behind his gun, motionless as a statue, lest he should 
draw the attention of the d5nng animal to himself Cherdon 
and I now ]omed him It was difficult walkmg , we could only 
take two or three steps at a time, and then had to stop, for the 
least effort m this extraordinarily rarefied air brought on qmck- 
ened action of the heart The yak was a bull of fifteen years 
Out came the knives, his head was cut off, his entrails taken out, 
and then we left him till the following mormng His fat was 
the part about him winch we desired most It cost Aldat a real 
pang to leave behind the magnificent skin, which would have 
brought him m a good sum at Cherchen , but we could not carry 
it with us, as we had only three baggage horses However, I 
promised to give him full value for his masterly shot 

The loth of September was a hard day Before the sun rose, 
Aldat drove m the horses, which had wandered a long way down 
the valley, and then went to fetch the head and fat of the yak 
That morning our bitterest enemy, the west wind, overslept him- 
self, and did not get up until nine o’clock , but afterwards he took 
his full revenge for the delay Our camp was m a bad situation 
at an altitude of 16,874 feet, and fully exposed to the wind, 
which blew as it had seldom blown before We now perceived 
immediately m front of us the pass on the south flank of the 
snowy mass which we had to cross over We trembled as we 
thought of it , it was so high, and yet it looked innocent enough ' 
As Aldat did not turn up, I sent Cherdon to look for him , 
but it was eleven o’clock before they came back Cherdon found 
the young hunter l3nng beside his \actim, ill and unable to con- 
tinue his work The Cossack helped his comrade down to camp, 
and also brought some of the yak fat And, m truth, poor Aldat 
looked m a very bad way he was bleeding at the nose and had a 
wolent headache , so I made him sit still, wlule Cherdon and I 
took down the tent and loaded up the animals 

The ground was hard , there had been neaily eleven degrees 
of frost, although at one period of the night the thermometer 
dropped as low as — 10° 7 C , or 12° 7 Fahr This was clearly an 
indication that ^vmter was at hand Aldat was so unwell that 
he was unable to get into Ins saddle vnthout help On our way 
up towards the detestable pass which we were about to cioss 
V e had on our nght, one after the other m succession, the snowy 
peaks which we had seen at a distance, though now of course 
they vere close beside us , while on our left was a black nioun- 
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tun ndgc o\*crtoppcd farther '^utli by yet another snowy mass 
/Vs «K>on as the sun gathered power the ground tluawed and then 
began our struggle wath the mire Hour after hour we plodded 
on up the ncch\atics flattering oursches time after time that we 
ware now quite close to the pass but time after time we were 
dccciN cd We cros<^d one saddle after another but always found 
there loomed ict another ndgc in front of us hitherto unseen 

Tile horses Mnk m up to the fetlocks and the fragments of 
slate wliicli were embedded in the soft ground caused the poor 
animals to slip and cut their legs against the sharp edges 
Tlicrc were blocks of stone fully a cubic yard m dimensions and 
two or Ihrei- were as large as cottages Under the shelter of one 
of these last we stopped for a quarter of an hour or so to thaw 
our stiffened Ifmbs About fifty \ards or so north of our track 
hung two small trans\'crm arms of the glacier and along them 
two \aks were tra\clhng at about the same pace we did 
^olIdash went after them and barked himself hoaree but they 
paid not the sliglitcst attention to lum though thc\ stopped and 
regarded u But finally making up their minds that we were 
harmlcffs they turned and chmb^ a prcapitous morame wath 
an cnmblc ease and agility which considcmng their size and 
weight the yielding nature of the foothold and the mtenselv 
rarefied air impressed me greatly On tlic top of the pass the 
aneroids showed an altitude of 17803 feet or preasdv half the 
thickness of the atmcwplicnc cn\*clopo wluch surrounds the 
cartli 

During tlic dQ\ the thermometer ne\er rose half a degree 
abo^ c freezing point but the wind searched us to the very 
marrow — skin ^ests and furs were no use at all against it 
Had we been able to walk, we could easily ha\e kept ourselves 
warm but we could not walk — we could only stick to our 
staggering horses and long for a tolerable spot to camp in The 
sole consolation we had was that havang now at length reached 
the summit of the pass we should next go dentn The glen by 
whidi we descended led to tlic south w'est and was filled with 
ddbns through which tncklcd a little nvailet A short distance 
bcyxind its exit from tlie mountam we encamped at 17 268 feet 
abovai sea level or nearly i 500 feet higher than the top of Mont 
Blanc I We Imd only a handful of fuel left while the animals 
were forced to be content with the few blades of miserable grass 
which grew there Aldat was now unable to stand We left him 
lying where he reeled off his horse after wrapping him up well 
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with felt rugs We could not persuade him to take ajiything , he 
refused to drmk even a cup of warm tea, but lay moanmg all mght 
As early as nme o’clock the temperature was at — 3° 6 C , or 25° 5 
Fahr , and durmg the mght it dropped to — 11° 9 C , or 10° 6 Fain- 
Next mommg we crossed the hiUs towards the north-west A 
long way off m the south-west there was yet another snowy mass, 
the south-eastern contmuation of which took the form of a hne of 
snowy pmnacles , beyond a shadow of doubt, it was the range of 
Tang-la However, we soon came to a mam valley extending 
east and west, which gathered mto itself all the streams, brooks, 
and n-vulets of the region In order to avoid the necessity of 
crossmg aU these watercourses, we decided to travel along the 
bottom of the valley But on a small detached hill at the foot of 
the mountam Cherdon’s sharp eyes discovered some small 
black objects, which he took to be either human beings or yaks 
We stopped and regarded them through the glass They were 
ahve that was certam, for they moved But one of the objects 
seemed disproportionately big , perhaps after all it was only 
a yak cow with a couple of calves 

Encouraged by this, we made direct for the hiU where we per- 
ceived the mystenous objects Poor Aldat was now so bad 
that we had to lash him on his horse to prevent him from falling 
off He talked mcoherently , his mind was begmmng to wander, 
and he kept begging us unceasmgly to leave him behmd After 
advancing some way down the mountam-side, we made out that 
the mystenous objects on the hill were two men collectmg stones 
and pihng them up mto a pyramid, or cairn An hour later our 
doubts were cleared up They were our fnends, Turdu Bai and 
Kutchuk, who had chmbed to the top of the hill to look for us 
Fmdmg no traces of us they were on the point of returning to 
camp, but before they did so resolved to build up a conspicuous 
landmark The caim, which was over six and a half feet lugh, 
and occupies a conspicuous position, will easily be recognised by 
any future explormg party 

After gi-vmg ourselves a much-needed day’s rest at Camp 
no XLVHI (16,645 feet), we resumed our westward journey 
on the 13th of September It was repugnant to me to travel 
when one of our number was sick , but our scanty supphes would 
not allow us to linger Aldat’s mind had wandered all night , 
and he moaned, shouted, and sang songs m Persian The treat- 
ment I adopted had produced no effect , he had no longer any 
command over either body or mind, and sat as hmp as a rag, 
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his eyes fi\cd m a distorted stare We earned him on an ira 
pro\'i5cd litter fixed between two sacks on the back of a camel 
ginng him a cushion for his head and co\ enng him felt 

rugs and lashing him on to prc\*cnt him from falling ofT 

After crossing o\cr a low saddle or threshold (16756 feet) 
of the \nllcj we tra\cUcd along the sandj bed of the stream a 
welcome cluingc to the animals after mir> ooxe Cherdon caught 
sight of a herd of twenty arkharts or \nld sheep but when he 
tned to stalk them \nth Aldat s musket the^ disappeared like 
a pufT of smoke Die \'allc5 we were following led out upon a 
tableland of «ioft red sand ov'crgrown with gra-s and open 
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towards the north west Here we encamped beside the first 
fresh water i»ol we came to at an altitude of 16 087 feet From 
tins time onwards I had m> jnirt heated both mormng and 
evenmg that is to say one of the men brought in some glowing 
embers on a bed of ashes carrying them on the lid of our cooking 
pot or when that was m use in mj hand basm Artificial heat 
of some kind Nvas certainlj needed m the mcessant winds which 
cut across those ugly highlands 

Thanks to a fa\TDurable country almost le\’el and with firm 
groumh 've were able on tlie 14th of September to travel eighteen 
and a half miles The characteristic feature of the landscape 
was Q coimtiess number of small poob each the centre of a self 
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contained drainage basin, with no outlet, and very often without 
any visible contributaries After a long search for fresh water, 
we stopped beside a small spnng, surrounded by sparse thin 
grass In the early part of the day the weather was splendid , 
but in the afternoon we were visited by the usual storms of hail 
and lightning, though now, by way of a change, they came, 
not from the west, but from the east Just as we were pitching 
our tents (altitude, 16,044 feet) it began to snow, and come down 
it did with a vengeance, much heavier than we had ever seen it 
before, so that the grass was very quickly hidden Then the 
wind veered round to the north-east, and quickened to a velocity 
of twenty miles an hour The snow was wreathed up to a great 
height on the windward side of my yurt At nine o’clock it was 
no easy taak to take the usual meteorological observations, for 
not only was it pitch dark, but the snow whirled and blustered 
so tempestuously that it was quite impossible to see an inch 
before our faces Unfortunately my lantern was hors de combat 
three of its panes were broken and the glass replaced by paste- 
board, while the fourth was cracked m a dozen directions, and 
only held together by strips of paper and gum The snow 
crunched under our feet, and after bemg but a few mmutes 
in the open air, we might easily have been mistaken for snow 
men, such as children make The men’s tent was only two or 
three yards from mine, but I literally could not see it, because 
of the drivmg snow, and I only knew where it stood by hearing 
the wind whipping and lashing its cords Truly a strange ex- 
perience to be snowed up m a region where there existed nothmg 
but water Nor were the prospects for the future any bnghter , 
for the melting of aU this snow would make the ground hke a 
quagmire At nine o’clock the thermometer went down to 
— 2° I C or 28° 2 Fahr , though at one p m it had stood at 11° C , 
or 51° 8 Fahr But we were now so deeply buried m snow that 
the inside of both the tent and the yurt were kept warm all night 
Outside, the storm howled dismaUy, and the fine snow pattered, 
pattered against the frozen felts as if it never meant to stop 
Oui spirits were still further depressed by poor Aldat’s con- 
dition He was attacked by a serious illness which I confess I 
did not understand He complamed of pains in the heart and 
head, and his feet turned black, and were as cold and hard as 
ice I rubbed them for some time, hoping to restore the cir- 
culation, but it was without effect They were as if dead, and 
he had quite lost all feehng in them, even when I pricked them 
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"lib 1 I'ln '^n^ in' nlmntl wmilitinn ^nduillv crept up Ina 
Irp illbnimb hlr tint rMntnp I pi\c lum -i liol foot batli 
"bub rinfd p» do him pwMl It,ji ulnt iirpmcd us most 
"AH tbc w \\ In ijiintl wimbrnl WluKt on tlio mnrch he 
fbAiined inrc'^miK iml kepi b >m>np to hn camel to he 
»!‘nvn nn'l f« r 1 P'»'h 1 Imnr illrr b** u »*• comfort ibl\ tucked up 
in 1>^1 in id'’ tb' tent b ) c’pt «n Ik ‘^^hlnL, the other men in 
lb'' nu t movnn tone to I tin »mr! top loll ih Shah who 
Ind In mn bim m ( h Kh n tc M u tint In had once been out 
'*1 bi nund but Ind In-cn iinnl b\ i icrliin \b<lurnihman 
Kbejt aui'Ain or b< K nnn "ho wt ni to hi*' father s house 
and irj*-\ti-d irtlain JM »\rr “\rr bim mikinp bun at the same 
limr "alhi'A bp <\ pil^r "filtin dl over "ith texts from the 
Km m It " \ Ik ittfcntlinp \ * b* tr tin \ounp fellow of four 
an I twrnta "h" lud » fee nth Kan in the full strength of 
manh'*"*! ximbbnp in iIk drhiinm f fe\iT and talking of his 
' l<! fatliT and bi btotb i intbmbrn W c kept wntcli beside 
fu l»rd all mcbi ind «Iid all \\r could to help him but the 
"rtr nnMbmi, liut fivounblc lor a d\ang man to be 
tbn c iinnl on tlK luck of a fame! through ic> snowstorms and 
n\cr mountain "lucli alnm t vcrapetl the \ 

TIk Inn > imjK-If <f b\ hunger "andcred aslnv during 
tlK night m "irclwifgia ami if "a*, laic in tlic morning before 
"e rinnagrtf to find (hem again TIic «now laj nearly a foot 
tliKk am! nwing to it< <!az/lmg whiUnc<s was painful to the 
ears Altluitjgh tin <un wi< uarm the <133 n.mamcd cold and 
raw firr a cutting "I'tnK "and swept across the snow fields 
Oner "hm it jUopjKd for a lireithmg space the sun actually 
iniml but watbin a K" inmates "c were once more being buf 
fr!r<! bt the blinding <now Tins coon passed o\cr and the 
sun once more ptajxd out but the wand still continued chilly 
It was winter and summtr in fraternal alliance — in a wa3rd 
ihoroughK l3pical Tilxtan weather’ 

We wm. no" Iravtlbng consistcnth nortli west over a 
tohrabl) open countrv and consequent!) bad no big moun 
tarn chains to crus Tlit temperature nc\cr rose abo\c frcci 
mg point all da) and the ground remained liard but the snow 
hid the marmots holes which litcrall) honeycombed the ground 
and caused the horses aery often to stumble and fall The order 
of our itlntrarx was now three daj’s marching the fourth rest 
On the i6th of September our camp lay 16 395 feet abo\e sea 
lt\cl Cherdon bad carefully kept a fcw\ cartndges but now 
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expended them upon a young 5'-ak, ^^hlch furnished us with a 
good load of excellent meat Yak beef is not good , but when 
you have nothing else, you cannot afford to be over nice He 
also shot a wolf, which was evidentl3»- meditating designs upon 
our last survivmg sheep When we stopped, Aldat begged to 
be left all night between two camels m the open air , for the 
Mussulmans believe that the bodily warmth of these animals 
will restore health and strength to a sick man whose ovm vitality 
IS slackening So we made him comfortable amongst the 
camels, and left jMollah Shah and Niaz to keep him company 
Earl}'- on the morning of the 17th of September I was awa- 
kened b}' a terrible dm m the camp men weie shouting and dogs 
barking franticall}'- I looked out, and there was a big bear 
slinking off, not fift}'- paces from the tent His tracks in the 
snow showed that he had minutely examined the camp, and 
made a complete circuit of my ^mrt , but when the dogs attacked 
him, he thought it best to sheer off 

The weather was now fine, but the going abominable the 
surface undulated and ivas littered all over with nasty shaip- 
edged pieces of tuff of all sizes and shapes Theie was not a 
square foot of bare ground between them, and every tm}^ patch 
that happened to be free fiom stones was bunow’-ed into b}^ rats 
or marmots Our animals stumbled incessantly on the shaip- 
]iomted stones, or m the treacherous holes, and t\vo of the 
camels cut the pads of their feet until the}'- bled Aftei this 
followed a stietch of soft ground, w'liich at first w'as frozen on 
the sill face sufficientl}'- to bear the weight of a camel, but later 
on it giadually thaw^ed At one place the last came?! w^ent 
through with both fore legs, and m spite of all our efforts to help 
him sank deeper and deeper into the miie At last I hit upon the 
dcMcc of slipping felts undeineath his feet as we got them up 
one b\ one, and by this means we lifted him into his usual atti- 
tude wlien he la}' down Then, aftei he had rested a bit, w'c 
induced him to make a desperate effort, by winch he succeeded 
in "ct ambling on to firm ground wheie he stood w'lth the 00/c 
diipjnng ni clots down Ins legs and sides He was hter.ill} 
''he itlu d in mud — we scr.ijicd it off with knnes — and stood 
triinbhne; m e\ei\ limb, bicathlcss and bcwildcicd 

Wc now ajipio.iched a pccuhai glen which sti etched east- 
noith-cc't towaid" a lalvC .iboiit ^l\ mili ■' dist.nit He\ond tla 
latit ! w !•' .1 Imgi mountain-knot, draped with snow, wltich wt 
liad hid on our imlu all da\ long, and which wa*, elearlv the 
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same gigantic peak which I called King Oscars Peak when I 
skirted its northern flank in i8g6 

The bottom of the r^alley consisted of low terraced table- 
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lands covered with layers of tuff fifty to so-enty feet thick, 
while blocks of tuff were scattered around m ever> direction 
About an hour later we reached the steep edge of a second similar 
VOL I 37 
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glen, and so precipitous was the descent that it occasioned us a 
long hunt before we were able to find a suitable place by which 
to get down Kulans and orongo antelopes were here numerous, 
and we counted a herd of forty-two yaks The next day the 
sun asserted his supremacy, and we were not harassed by storms 
The patches of snow that were left from the last downfall now 
melted and evaporated At one o’clock the temperature rose 
to 12° o C , or 53° 6 Fahr 

In this way we plodded on day by day across the barren, 
mhospitable uplands of Tibet It was two months since we had 
set eyes upon a human being except ourselves, and we were 
growing anxious to get back to our headquarters camp But 
every day s march that I plotted on my map only showed how 
slowly we advanced, and how great was the distance we yet had 
to go we were stiU over 240 miles from Temirlik 

Our spirits always rose with our third day’s march, for every- 
body knew that “ to-morrow we shall rest ” Thus the 20th 
of September we spent m Camp no LIV , at an altitude of 16,133 
feet Cherdon, using Aldat’s gun, shot a fifteen-year-old yak, 
which I photographed in various positions before he was flayed 
and cut up In the evemng Cherdon came in with an orongo 
antelope, and we tried another Mussulman cure with Aldat 
Undressing the invahd, we wrapped him m the antelope’s still 
moist warm skin, pressing it close to his body aU round I 
confess I had not much faith m the remedy, and felt sick at heart 
at bemg so powerless to do anything for the man The last 
evening or two I gave him a few grams of morphia , except for 
that he never slept a wmk 

At our next stopping-place westwards down the valley, the 
ground was hterally honeycombed with marmots’ holes One 
old fellow, who was basking on a hill-side m a comically kiUmg 
attitude, bemg stretched out hke a man, or at least hke a mon- 
key, was pounced upon by Yqlldash The men kept him two 
months and tned to tame him, but he was ]ust as wild at the 
end of the time as he was at the beginning whenever anybody 
went near lum, he used to sit up on his hmd legs ready to lay 
hold with his sharp fore-teeth, which were endowed with a Very 
respectable amount of power The marmot’s bite was said to 
be dangerous, and the wound very hard to heal 

"Where davaghan or marmots occur, you are almost certain 
to find bears , for the Tibetan bear fives almost entirely on these 
rodents, which he devours bones and skin and all He doesn’t 
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tilk thrni dnuTi ts \olI(h‘«!i did bill Mil one liolt illtr 
onnllnr tmlil lie Imd t \ irtim nt home lian witli Ins powtrful 
ihw hr vcnlchcs iw-nN thefoil until lie able to <cizc In pn\ 
Ilrpct^ itnl!r\rnt< plrnt\ of t \rrci c before Ins mnl fnr\ou 
r m ^lu u s MX uli( re a Ih ir K*cn b\ tlie Ing heap of soil he 
nnlrs <nn!l tr«K)|>s of kuhn< were galloping about 

th<* iHitlnm of llii< broad \ dhx Tin re \va5 great n itural be iut> 
in thr rlrpuit form*; and jMrhxt IiajH of tIu'M. aninxd< Tlicj 
Would rdlop in a h df cirrlr Kang over at an angle of h)rt\ fi\a: 
drerrt-H lo the giound then <mldrnK wheel and halt in a straight 
hnr i hlllr di Imre aw i\ Tlieir cxolntions wen as regular 
m'l a well cxrctilrd a if thc\ hid l>n n nddin b\ invi iblc 

( rr. irk 

Ttulu \ldit w I al)!« lo it on hot thick iltlmugh he had 
to N ti d im ft l and wtll |<Hikrd iftrr \\t dl lio;>cd tint he 
w 1 imj n»\anp but in tlieixming In gnu worv agun I ten 
bn alb w i acromp iiu<^l lit a gm in in<! he bn allied at tin rate 
of tift\ H jghl p i''|>s a minut which ttxn at the In ight of 15 S73 
fret iIkim rilrtcl w is abnomial ()n the other hand his 
Irtni^nturr wi rmutrl ahlt low am! the most strained atten 
tinn filled to drt xt tin Inst ipn of his heart beating and his 
pul r w I conrsiKindinpU weak llis intellect still continued 
clouded lie lept talking alnnit wnntmg to go out and shoot 
\* 3 k \lthougli it w Is n Mol ition of tin order of our iimcrar> 
we Inltrd for a da\ for his sake notwithstanding that wx had 
onlt Imad to li t two or tlirix <La\ longer and a dozen mon 
hots would coniphtch exhaust our ammunition 

Mlhoiigh on the morning of lln _jnl the in\*ahd s condition 
w is srarcelv clwngixl at all occipl that he now took his breath 
tWiiilN four timi-s in a minute we rcsohcd to continue It was 
cMilcnt In could not last mt) much longer hut we were unable 
to wait We packed lum m betwoem two bags of fuel putting 
soft Ml-? undiTneath Iiim and wrapped Ins feet m carpets and 
rollial up a fur and put It under liis head for a pillow then lashed 
the whole fast wath ropes on the back of n camel 

Jn I as the camel was getting on to his feet to start Aldat 
cia^ to breathe His broken 03 es — beautiful gre} Afghan 
c\cs thej ware — were fixed afar off upon a country which our 
glances ware unable to reach He who formcrlj liad ranged 
o\cr these stupendous uplands wath light and hurrjang footstep 
on the trail of the wild jnk had succumbed to tlio hardships of 
Ills calling and dosed a life whidi had been exceptionally lack 
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ing in pleasure “ Ghetti ' ” — i e , “He is gone ' ” — ^whispered 
the Mussulmans, as they stood in silence round his strange death- 
bed But Turdu Bai, looking at the matter from the practical 
side, asked me what we weie to do mth the body I was 
reluctant to bury him m unseemly haste, and all the men were 
quite satisfied when I gave the order to start The camel had 
carried him several days, and he was not a hea^^ load I had 
promised the men that they should be at Temirlik m eighteen 
days, which would allow us six rest days, if we travelled at the 
rate of fifteen miles a day Consequently, they counted them 
with grovung interest, and weie anxious not to lose a single hour 
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When uc snrlcd ngain making for a large lake lower down 
tlk. \nlle\ our cara\nn \\a^ conxcrled into a funeral procession 
Tlic men no longer talked bul were silent and graxc kulans 
and \ aks grazetl unmolested near our line of march The raxens 
of dxatli hoxcred around us in wade circles Tlic lake shore 
wns hard and affordi^ cNCcIknl going Tlic water was salt 
and hitter nnd had a lcnii>cratiirc of i6 6 C or Ci® 9 Fahr 
whidi W“is nbnormalK high when compared wath the mean 
tcmiKralurc of the air at that <cason of the )car It was I 
dare sa\ parth a con<c9mncc of the high temperatua of the 
lake combined watli the n!>M;ncc of wand that this da\ at one 
p m the tcmiKTalurc rose (o 17 5 C or 63® 5 Falir 

After pxssing the lake we continued still towards the north 
west oxer n gcntlx rising undulating tableland furrowred bj 
numerous xxatcrcourscs xxath Irtadicrous mud at the bottom 
Beside one of these xxaj came across a small piece of xxood bdong 
ing to a "Mongolian pack-saddle It xxais as soft as cork and must 
haxc been dropped either bj a pUgnm caraxain xxhidi had strajed 
this x\*a) from the north or bj Captain WcUby and Lieut 
Malcolms carax'an the route of xxlucli xx*c crossed somewhere 
this same daj WTien xxc stopped MoUah Shah and Nia* dug 
a grax*e for Aldat xxhilst the other men xxcrc about their usual 
duties After putting in one skm underneath and another 
on the top of the corpse thej shox’cUed in the soil and made 
an oblong mound aboxe it imd so xxc left the dead man to lus 
last long rest m the moist nnd treacherous earth It xros the 
simplest bunal I linxc exer been present at — no ceremomes 
no tears no prajers except those I silently breathed for the 
peace of the dead man s soul Beside tlie grax’e x\"e set up one 
of the tent spars and fastened on the top of iL by xva> of tugh 
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one of Aldat’s o\\ti hunting trophies, namely, a yak’s tail , for 
this is the usual headstone to a Mussulman tomb But I 
scratched on a small piece of wood, m Arabic and Latm lettering, 
the dead man’s name, as well as the date, and my oivn name, 
in case destmy should lead an^^ traveller to the spot before 
Aldat’s bunal mound becomes finally levelled down 

Later on I was able with my oum hands to give to Aldat’s 
brother, who met us m the Chimen valley, the dead man’s gun, 
the wages which were due to liim, and Ins clothes and furs 
His old father, Eisa Ahun, son of DiU Mohammed Khan, visited 
me a 3^ear later at Charkhhk, and it was a rehef to me to know 
that Aldat’s mother was dead, and so spared the grief of losmg 
such a handsome and splendid son 

On the 24th of September the men were ready to start at 
an unusually earty hour, bemg anxious to get away as soon as 
possible from so sorrowful a spot After the Mussulmans had 
repeated a dua or prayer over his grave, poor Aldat was left alone 
with the mighty silence of the hills , no piJgnms, except the wild 
beasts of the wilderness, would hereafter \nsit his grave The 
last we saw of it was the black yak’s tail fluttering m the breeze 
as we dipped below the hiUs m the west 

We now set ourselves resolutely towards a ya\vnmg ra^nne 
or gateway in the mountain-range m front of us But it was 
no eas}^ matter to reach it The ground consisted of loose red 
sand, fun owed by a great number of deep trenches, 100 to 150 
feet deep, with precipitous sides and a treacherou'i morass at 
the bottom of each, m which we should of course have perished, 
man and mouse, had we once dropped into them The glen, 
which w^e finally reached after verj^ great difficulty, led gently 
up to a double pass, beyond wdiich we halted for the night 

The following day w^e threaded a series of small passes or x 
gaps m a number of minor parallel chains , but wlien at length 
we were gratified b}'’ the sight of open country, namely, a broad 
atitudmal valley, stretching as usual east and w^est, all 
\egetation had come to an end Although w'e had done a good 
da} ’s work already, we nevertheless pushed on diagonally across 
the valley, iiding for several hours on its hard floor before W'e 
reached a fresh-w^ater pool, wath a few' blades of grass beside 
it That day we did 19]- miles 

As we approaclied the Arka-tagh the country grew^ more and 
more desolate On the 27th of September we did not see a 
blade of grass anywhere, nor a single trace of any other kind 
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of \opptation or the least indication of organic life Up and 
doM-n V.L went o\cr the mountains nnd across tlic \aUe)^ 
trav-crung them all at nglil angles \o sooner did we get down 
to a stream than we had to begin to work our waj up on tlie 
other side of it and althnugli the didtrcncc of cle\-ation did not 
exceed 350 feel the climb proxed a tremendous strain when 
It was npcatetl time after time without xnnation After 
man\ tiroomc detours and halts xxt at Icngtii reached tlie 
summit of the new range Mtuattd 17071 ket above the hxcl 
of the <ea Immcdialclx north of it was a solitarv ndge which 
wt were forced to tloiilih either cast or west I preferred the 
latter and rode on a long xvaj in advance of the caravan until 
It grew dark vvhen I stopjKal and waited for tlicm at an altitude 
of 1O769 feet Tlic\ came in in small parties all dead beat 
and reported that thev had kit behind in a Iioptlcss condition 
a while hor*e which wi had brought from A anghi koll Beside* 
this two camels and one horse were sufTtnng from some aflcction 
of the thc\ noddl'd (heir heads when tlicv walked as if 

thev were sufTcnng from v\-ant of sleep 

Die next morning wi wire again in tlie midst of vnnter 
but the clouds soon disappeared the wand dropped and the sun 
came out and proved scorching hot At such moments tlie black 
Imlb Ihcrmomcttr used to register up to 70® 0 C or 158® 0 Fahr 
AMicn we stood and watch^ the patches of snow attentively 
we could acluall) see them dwindling before our eyas Kutchuk 
went back to fetch tlie white horse but although he was still 
nlive lie fell down and died on the way to camp 

We descended into the next latitudinal vadlev through a 
narrow gorge shut m by red cliks consisting of sandstones and 
shales Die brook which flowed along the bottom of It had 
frozen dunng tlic night As long as vve wanai m the deep cutting 
wa. wairc in shelter but as soon ns we emerged into the open 
the caravan wns caught by the full force of tlie gale which was 
just beginning but rapidh increased to a wastcrly humcane 
of the wairst dcscnption W^c had to sit tight to prevamt ourselv ct, 
from being actually blowai out of the saddle Horses men 
and camels — all bent ov’cr nnd literally lay upon the wind 
Die entire caravan wus blown sideways Horses tails and 
loose ends of clothing flapped and fluttered like streamers down 
the wand It was hard work to get our breath we were nearly 
diokcd Die camels waire blown from side to side as they 
lurclied along Die volley m front of us was shrouded in mist 
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so that we were unable to see which way to go But the first 
bite of grass we came to should, I resolved, be the signal to 
stop , for it was impossible to travel far m such a gale Those 
who have never been in one can form no conception of what 
it IS like It was as though the entire volume of the atmosphere 
were concentrated into this great trench of the earth’s surface 
and forced through it hke a roaring tide The clouds drove 
overhead at racmg speed , drift-sand — ^nay, actually small 
stones were caught up from the ground, and hurled point-blank 
into our faces In the more exposed situations the wmd had a 
velocity of over 55| miles an hour , but after we got m the shelter 
of some low hiUs, beside a little brook at the bottom of the valley 
where we encamped, it dropped to 3i-|- miles an hour 

Owing to this fickle weather, and these abrupt and violent 
changes of temperature, our skm grew very sensitive The nose 
and ears suffered most, the skm peeling off time after tune 
Our nails turned as brittle as glass, and spht and cracked , and 
there was constant pain m the finger-tips 

Several of our horses were now in a bad way, and as we had 
only maize enough to last two days more, I directed one of the 
men to see if we could not spare some of the rice for them Our 
smallest mule very nearly gave up at this camp. No LXI 
(i6,ioo feet), but was saved by Cherdon, who treated her accordmg 
to a practice of the Bunats She was swollen up to an enormous 
size, and lay writlung on the ground The Cossack took an 
awl and with a powerful push thrust it mto her side up to the 
hilt The gas streamed out, but not a drop of blood Then 
we forced her to stand up, flung a rope round her hind quarters, 
and whilst one man pulled at her head, another whacked her 
with a staff Every time she kicked out behind, two other 
men pulled awa}^ at the rope, so that m this way she was forced 
to move forwards, svangmg from right to left People may 
say what they hke about this method, but it certainly proved 
a sure cure m her case She recovered, was with me when I 
rode tow^ards Lassa, took part in my journey westwards across 
Tibet to Ladak, w'ent over the Karakorum Pass, and when I 
last saw' her m Kashgar, at the end of May, 1902, she was in 
first-rate condition 

After a day’s rest, w'e set to w'ork m earnest, on the last day 
of September, to scale the entrenchments of the Arka-tagh 
Following the eastern shore of the lake of Camp no LXI , we 
made for what appeared to be a suitable pass, but w'erc com- 
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pcllctl to arcic round a crock or bi> uliicli the lake sent out 
towards the cast and which was entered bj a stream at its 
cxtrcmit} Tins ba^ was almost a separate lagoon and 
contained fresh wntcr sheeted witli icc whereas tlie ice itself 
was strongly saline and when melted yielded water with a 
specific gra\it\ of 1 0225 The west wis shut in by \ast snow 
capped mountain misses belonging to the Arki tagh \\ e 
found a good road up to the top of the range m a deeply scarped 
watercourse the bottom of whicli was littered with hard d^bns 
while numerous smill lateral glens entered it from both sides 
I led the waj \nth Qicrdon and MoUah Slnh Vt three o clock 
it clouded o\*cr and becimc almost dirk Tl\c pass was eas\ 
to isccnd from the <outh and \ec had no difficult! m reaching 
the summit but the north side where the strata cropped out 
along the strike was fcarfulK precipitous 

Tins range whicli o\crtops almost all otlicrs on the globe 
resembles a colossal springboard from which >ou might take 
a leap into the \o\d spaces of the unii’crsc Just as we reached 
the summit the snow •storm was raging its ^vo^st I thought 
we were lost Tlic iltitudc ins 17 071 feet and I had scarce 
strength to make (he ncccssaiy ob^crmtions my hands \were 
stiff and cntirclj destitute of feeling As the cara\*an hngered 
I sent the two men back to see what had become of it and sat 
dowm wath back to the storm to wait for them The snow 
whirled about me in huge plumes or tassels while the ab\’ss 
at mj feet w’as a seething caldron of tossing snow flakes The 
wind howled and whined and whistled as it swept o\'er the 
sharixut summit of the pass At last I heard the camels 
bells dose beside me — the animals flitted past like spectres — I 
did not hear a footstep Turdu Boi marched leaning for forward^ 
with one arm raised as if to protect lus face he walked as 
a man docs when he forces his wav through a dense thicket 
But how to get down on the other side of the pass ? It wras like 
plungmg headlong into a black abyss the bottom of which we 
were unable to see 

All the men went on foot so as to be ready to help and 
support the camels Kutchuk went first, feeling the way He 
took the descent xigrag and at hap-haxard At every ten or 
a dozen yards we w ere forced to stop and rub our faces with snow 
to prevent them from freezmg We shpped we shded carrying 
the snow with us One of the camels stumbled fell turned 
half a somersault but luckfly lay m such a position that he 
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was able to get up again ^vltllout being unloaded The snow 
whirled madly around us , we gasped for breath , everythmg 
danced before our eyes By this the day was weU advanced 
and it grew dark , nevertheless we persevered until the slope 
began to grow easier It was pitch dark when we stopped on 
the flank of the mountam, at an altitude of 16,330 feet Here 
there was not a blade of grass, nor a handful of fuel, though 
of water we had plenty m the shape of snow and ice Indeed, 
we had more than enough, for the ground was as white as could 
be, and the skies were emptying out showers unceasingly upon 
our devoted heads 

When the sun rose on the ist of October, we were enabled 
to see what sort of a place it was where we had stopped m the 
darkness of the night before It was stiH snowing, and the 
landscape wore a decidedly wintry aspect The animals were 
stiff with cold, and hungry, when we started down the chdly 
valley As soon, therefore, as we reached a patch of scurvy 
grass we stopped, at an altitude of 16,074 feet, although we had 
only gone a very few miles I gave the order to slaughter our 
last sheep , but it was hke a stab into my own heart I felt as 
if I were committmg murder 

On the 2nd of October we travelled 18^ miles north, our 
track at first going downhill, until we reached the hard gravel at 
the bottom of the valley We were still unable to see much of 
our surroundings, because of the blinding snow The valley, 
with its gentle fall, gave us friendly help for yet another day 
When the air cleared, we perceived the Chimen-tagh a good 
60 miles away But before we started on the second morning, 
the usual westerly storm was once more on its way to freeze us 
as we sat astride oui wretched beasts We saw the forerunners 
of the storm racing each other a long way off across the open 
spaces behind the projectmg chffs and m the throats of the 
glens. 

We were following a httle brook, and ought to have stopped 
as soon as it came to an end , but, percei\ang a lake, the Achik- 
koll, fuither north, we hoped to reach it and find fresh spnngs 
there The poor animals were thoroughly exhausted The 
horse I had ndden to Andereh lagged behind with Niaz, and 
another horse, a white one, was left on the road m charge of 
Kutchuk It grew dusk, and then dark , but the moon soon 
came out, and shed her pale spectral light over the fngid waste 
As we failed to discover water, we passed the lake, leaving it 
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a good bit on our right Turdu Bai was leading the waj on 
foot and we were all o-verjoyed when he at length stopped 
and shouted that he had reached a stream which flowed mto 
the lake We had marched 23^- miles the utmost that our 
animals were now capable of doing m a day The sick horses did 
manage to reach Camp no LXV (13 948 feet) but it uas well 
on the next day for the men had been obhged to lea\e them 
some \vay back all mght We tended them the best VrC could 
feedmg them with nee 

The basin of the Achik kSll was of very considerable extent 
especially to the east and the west From the latter direction 
it received a large stream on which when we forded it on the 
5th of October a good deal of dnft ice was floating The basin 
lay ensconced between the Arka tagh on the south and a smaller 
range on the north the latter of which did not appear particularly 
difficult to cross On the morning of the 6th the whole basm was 
shrouded m a pecuhar cold moist clammy mist and through it 
the picturesque outhnes of the range on the north were but 
faintly and dimly seen painted as it were with evanescent 
colours on the canvas of the sky with the snow etched m more 
strongly higher up Owing to these subdued tones the range 
appeared to be at least a days march distant 

The caravan was dying and we breasted the new slopes 
at a funereal pace The district was dotted ov er with himdreds 
of kulans and more particularly with orongo antelopes "k oil 
dash managed to catch one of the latter and held it fast by the 
nose until Cherdon came up and killed it Its meat was very 
welcome as a change m our monotonous diet The ascent 
grew steeper We crossed an endless number of ravines and 
passes where we had to make frequent halts to let the animals 
recover breath A man came to tell me that one of the horses 
was unable to go any farther No sooner was it slaughtered 
than down went another never to get up agaui This miserable 
paqq would hav e been a mere tnfle for animals m good condition 
but before we surmounted it we lost two more horses one of 
them bemg the faithful grey which had earned me to Cherchen 
and then to Altimish bulak And wh6n we did at last surmount 
it the prospect was not a whit more encouraging To nght 
and to left were glacier arms m front of us a chaos of mountains 
Just over the top we halted m a recess of the rocks although 
there was not a scrap of finng or food for the animals Next 
rooming one of the horses was lying dead his neck stretched 
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out, his eyes fixed, his body stifiened ivith frost It was emdent 
we could not go on long in this fashion Our inarches were 
gro^^ung shorter and shorter, and the animals were getting utterly 
exhausted and worn-out 

Cunously enough, all the camels struggled over this fateful 
pass without any damage In the morning we found them lying 
motionless, and with marvellous resignation, in the same 
attitudes in which we left them the night before They were 
powdered with rime-frost, for the thermometer had not risen 
above — 3° 8 C , or 25° 2 Falir , and there was an icy, cutting 
wind We followed the valley towards the north-east, the 
country remaming absolutely barren and totally destitute of 
game The only sign, I will not say of hfe, but simply of 
movement, was the stream breaking against the water-worn 
blocks of granite, some of them as much as a cubic yard in 
dimensions, which littered the watercourse at the bottom of 
the valley 

The night of the 8th of October was stiU and cold and bnght, 
and the thermometer went doivn to — 18° 3 C , or — 0° 9 Fahr 
An icy current of air, the usual mght breeze, swept dovm the 
valley From this sharply-defined valley a fresh caravan 
would have made Temirhk m four days , but it would clearly 
take us a good deal longer than that We had only six small 
pieces of bread left, though our nee would last for three or four 
days longer It looked as if we should have to do the last stage 
or tiyo on famme rations A little fuel, too, would have been 
extremely welcome , but, unfortunately, this region was never 
visited by yaks 

W e resumed our way doivn the valley in a howling snowstorm 
Very soon the valley contracted to a gorge, the bottom of which 
was impeded by cumbenng masses of rock, in part water-worn, 
winch had toppled from the heights above In fact, we were 
threading a deep transverse glen cut through the granite, and 
the scener}'’ presented all the charactenstics usual m a granite 
region — ^rugged, pinnacled forms, at once capricious and 
picturesque The stream was for the most part frozen over, 
although at the cascades we could see it npplmg along under- 
neath the transparent bridges of ice We crossed it a great 
number of times, our object being to keep as far as possible 
along the same level on the erosion terraces between which 
it flowed Very often the ice was strong enough to bear even 
the camels , but where it would not bear them, w^e broke it up 
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with poles and stones The veterans amongst the camels 
traversed this difficult piece of road m a wonderful ^va> 
especially as they nenv earned bigger loads in consequence of 
the horses havmg died 

The name of the glen was Togn sai or the Straight Glen 
and it \vas very well known to the gold-seekers of Cherchen 
and Kenya, for it contained a gold field which we passed in 
the course of that day s march The mmers seemed to ha\ e 
been there only about a month before but there \vere no indi 
cations of the valley havmg been visited smee About half 
way up the glen we came to the first three huts built of gramte 



Close beside them were a great number of pits m the g^a^*eI 
beds surrounded by mounds of sand and gra\’el which the 
mmers had dug out There were se\eral hundr'^ds of these 
pits very few of them howev'er more than eight feet deep 
Most of them were abandoned long ago but others appeared 
to have been woiked that very summer The huts were merciv 
temporary affairs foursquare the sides 6 to lo feet long the walls 
composed of unhewn blocks of gramte, without any sort of 
binding material The roof consisted at the best of a piece of 
Imen or felt flung across a spar Lanes and allej’s wound in 
and out amongst the gravel heaps of this Asiatic Klondike 
and beside some of the mmes there hung an antelope s skull 
VOL I 38 
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or a kulan’s skin, fastened to a stake, in sign of oi\Tiership 
In some places the owner of a claim had surrounded his 
property with a low wall of unhe\\'n granite 

Some of the huts contained primitive ovens for baking 
bread, for the miners bnng flour vuth them , but for the rest 
of their food they depend upon the hunters who accompany 
them, and who for a tnfle sell them the flesh of the yaks, kulans, 
and antelopes they shoot The miners convey their para- 
phernalia on the backs of asses, which they then send dovm into 
the vane3^s to graze dunng the two months that their work lasts 
found household utensils m onl}^ two of the huts — namely, 
a few rough rakes, used in separating the gravel from the gold- 
beanng rock, a wheelbarrow, two or three ndge-spars, and a 
trough for baking or washing gold We had no scruples about 
appropriating this excellent matenal , it would keep us warm 
for two or three days 

One of the camels here gave up and was left behind, until 
we should find an opportunity the next morning to fetch him in 
We advanced ternbly slowly in the bitterly cold weather, with 
snow falling and 3° C ( = 5}° Fahr ) of frost At a steep place 
one of the camels stumbled and rolled down the face of the 
slope, turning over several times, but happily he took no further 
harm This misadventure cost us an hour, for we had to make 
a road up the cliff to get him back again It was ii o’clock 
at night when we encamped (14,814 feet) after this long and 
tiring, though interesting da}^ and the moon was already 
shining out of the snow-clouds 



CHAPTER \\\VII 

BACK TO HEADQUARTERS AT TEMIRLIK 

The camel wliidi liad left behind died diinng the night Of 
our onginal cara\’an there were now left only six camels three 
horses and one mule and e\en they were all in a pitiable 
condition 

The valley widened out again and ascended by three broad 
stcp-like terraces twenty three forty and fifty feet high respec 
tivcly It \v 3 s no use pushing on m the hope of finding grass 
the animals were dead beat We \Tere forced to let them 
rest where they were, feeding them upon the stuffing of the last 
of our pack saddles The next day the loth of October we 
contmued our slow and weary tramp north north-east along the 
same VTiUcy I also ^vent on foot now so as to spare the one 
horse that was fit for duty The nver was froren for the tern 
perature had fallen to— j8 8 C or — 1®8 Fahr At starting 
the sky ^vas dear but it ^vas not very long before the ever 
lasting westerly wind began to make itself felt Happening to 
cross over to the right hand side of the valley for the purpose 
of examining the lay of the strata I hghted, by pure chance 
upon some excecdmgly mterestmg rock-drawings They were 
made on the surface of what had once been a light green slate 
though It was now stamed dork brown and polished bright by 
wmd and weather and as the outlines had been cut through 
the outer lammffi of the rock with a sharp instrument they were 
V ery conspicuous owing to the hght mased hnes showing against 
the dark backgroimcL They must have been of considerable 
antiquity because portions of the pictures were obliterated 

They represented scenes from a hunter’s hfe and he- must 
have been an enterprising fellow He would seem to have hunted 
yaks kulans orongo antelopes and wolves m the mountains 
and wild duck wild geese, and tigers beside the lake of Lop-nor 
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One especially noticeable fact in connection with them was that 
the hunter represented earned in every case, not the Central 
Asiatic musket, with its forked rest, but bows and arrows, 
and the long arrows had their barbs pomtmg forwards, like the 
tndent of Neptune 

Although consisting of a few strokes of bare outhne, the 
animals were drawn in a charactenstic and easily recognisable 
manner The hunters were represented in different positions, 
standing, creeping, kneehng, and the one who was amiing at a 
tiger considered it safest to keep to his saddle The rock faces 
on which this work of art was engraved were three and a quarter 
feet and five feet high, and the pictures very nearly a foot in 
length There can be httle doubt that they date from a penod 
when Mongols still dwelt around Lop-nor, and probably spent a 
portion of the summer m the mountains And at our next camp 
(13,344 feet), on the left bank of the stream, where the 
grass was tolerably good, I found strong confirmation of this 
assumption m a Mongol obo, or caim, built of flat slates and 
msenbed all over m Tibetan lettering with the fundamental 
dogma of Lamaism “ On maneh padmeh hum ’’ — ^wluch means, 
“ O jewel of the lotus flower ' ” 

These traces of human occupancy invested the place with a 
certain degree of interest, and we spent the next day beside the 
obo But before that day came to an end, our position under- 
went a great and joyful change Cherdon, with Aldat’s last 
charge of powder, had just brought down a young kulan quite 
close to camp, when MoUah Shah came running to me to tell 
me breathlessly that he had seen, a long way down the valley, 
two hunters on horseback I at once ordered him to go off after 
them, and bring them back with him at all costs At first the 
men were rather shy, but soon recovered confidence, and told me 
that they had spent tluee months m the mountams, supplying 
the miners mth kulan meat But they had not been to Temir- 
hk, so that we were still ignorant as to how our headquarters 
had fared during our absence 

This unexpected meeting with human beings, after being 
isolated from our kind for eighty-four days, put fresh life into 
us all The first thing I did was to buy their two horses, which 
were as English thoroughbreds in companson with ours A 
small parcel of wheat flour also proved an exceptionally welcome 
acquisition But what interested us most was the palaver 
which V as held that e\ ening round the camp-fire MoUah Sliah 
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Ind nlrcid\ olTcred to tramp all the \\a\ on foot to Tcmirhk 
and <end n relief cari\*an to our assistance But there was, no\v 
no nt'cd for him to do ^ Togdnsm one of tfic hunters kne^v 
tilt mountain paths Iw-ttcr than he did so I ga\c him liis uwm 
horse uhich I had just l>oiight from him and sent him to Islam 
Ua\ wth a message lie promised to be there m two days 
and MIS instructed to tell Islam Bni to meet us with fifteen 
liorvts and a goodly suppK of provasions at the spnngs of Supa 
ahk two da^s west of Tcinirhk in the Cliimcn \alle) Tog 
(Lasin s^t olT at ilticn oclock at night taking Math him two 
cmpli prt^stiaod fruit tins bj way of credentials to show 



that he was an express courier from me thc> Mxiuld also 
sciac as a hint to Islam Bai to bnng Math him a fresh supply 
of the same kind Togdasm took nothing Math him to eat 
except a small piece of kulan flesh I did not cni^ him his 
night ndc seeing (hat the night before tlic temperature had 
fallen 10—20® 2 C or Eohr but I promised him a hand 

some rcMTird if lie executed Ins commission Mell 

Tlic next tMO da\’s took us to the end of the Togn-sai and 
a good bit along tlic Chimcn ^aillcy Into this latter the Piazhk 
the imposing mountam-cinm Mhich oicrhung the \adlev on the 
south and thus formed the continuation of the Chimen tagh 
tlinist out across our path a long senes of rectangular spurs ai 
tfcJidon consisting of sharp-pointed irregular rocks of a brown 
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grc}’', or black colour Our spirits rose high when we started on 
the 14th of October, nor were they in diny degree damped by 
the fact that we all had to walk, for accordmg to our calculation 
w e should meet the relief expedition at nightfall 

The stream which descended the valley earned about 177 
cubic feet m the second, and we kept to its left bank On our 
left rose the Illveh-chimen, vuth its snow-capped peaks Its 
flanks vere scored by an endless number of dry ravines, each of 
vhich we had to cross over, and this occasioned us an infinite 
amount of trouble But after we crossed the last of them, the 
ground became perfectly le\el, and the going first-rate Mollah 
Shah assured me, that about twdight, and before it was dark, we 
should reach the spnngs of Supa-alik, the appointed rendezvous , 
but it was evident he did not know the country, and the second 
hunter who had only accompanied us for two days had now left 
us It grew dark — it grew pitch dark — and yet we failed to 
find any spnngs On the contrarj^ the path we had hitherto 
followed gradually came to an end, and although there were 
yappkak bushes at intervals there was not a blade of grass 
But, thanks to the splendid hard surface, the animals held out 
well through this long tramp 

However, at the end of about another hour and a half, 
^^lollah Shah and Niaz, who were leading, stopped and shouted 
that they saw a fire m the distance This news electnfied us, and 
w e quickened our pace It was as though all our toil and pnva- 
tion v ere suddenl}'- come to an end, and we had no further need 
to exert ourselves We pushed on through the darkness straight 
tow ards the fire, which drooped, then flared up again I walked 
beside the camel that carried the skiff, and held on to it, until 
mv hand got numbed wath cold , then I w^ent round to the other 
side of the beast and held on wuth the other hand, \vhilst the first 
thawed and got w^arm Then for a long time we failed to sec 
the Inc, and our hopes drooped, and we became doubly sensible 
of our weariness Perhaps, after all, the fire belonged to some 
gold miners We stopped and shouted We gathered a bundle 
of \appkak and made a big blaze, but there was no answer to 
our signal We fired two or three shots from a revoher, but the 
‘^onnd died away into space, without awakening so much as an 
echo W L held our breath and listened The night was as siknt 
as (lu‘ gra\i‘. and the fire went out 

W lu u we started again away from our own fire, around which 
w» had warmed oiirsehes for half-an-hour, the darkniss veemed 
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c\cn intcnv.r tlnn before In het I in\oluntanI} glanced up 
tlic to connnee mjscU tbit I Imd not been suddenly 
<millcn with blrndne'^*; Hour after hour we plodded on drag 
Ring our wcirv inimils after us which as the}, did not refuse to 
follow probabU *wntcd grass 

Again tlu, fire flared up The mtn who liad been plodding 
along in dogged silcnct once more became b\cl\ and talkatnc 
after tins we came to some tnnlgun busbes a sure indication 
of tbe \ icMiita of water Then the deceitful fire faded once more 
and finalh it disappcanal for good Cacry five minutes or so 
the men sboutcal all together as loudly as tbc\ could but their 
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\oiccs died aw*aj m the night unanswered I was begmnmg to 
bchc\c we were being dccciacd bj a wail-o the-\visp whicli flitted 
on in front of ns and disappeared just before we readied it Our 
patience had been too scwrclj tned as the fire died out so 
did our interest and then fatigue finally got the upper hand 
As soon as we reached the next bdt of bushes I commanded 
halt to the intense satisfaction of cierjbody concerned But 
although we had been on foot for o\cr twd\e hours we had not 
accomplished more than 26J miles 

c were all complctcJj done up men and animals alike 
and were in a truly pitiable plight too far gone m fact to 
arrange camp Tlic men just sat down on the ground on the 
very spot where eadi happened to stop We had only one can 
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of water left, which we had brought from the last river, and wuth 
this each of us got one cup of tea , that, and a bit of kiilan meat 
roasted over the fire, was all we had left On the off chance 
that relief might be m the neighbourhood, we kept up a big 
signal fire for about an hour and half Then we dropped off to 
sleep, m a kind of swoon, with the frosty stars ghttenng above 
our heads We had by this got down to 11,388 feet above 
the sea 

Next morning, the 15th of October, the men found a fresh- 
water stream not more than two hundred paces away, and as 
the situation was all that could be desired for a camp, there 
being an abundant supply of rich tall grass and plenty of fuel, 
we decided to stay there over the day and see what would 
happen MoUah Shah, who had been out to reconnoitre, came 
back and said that the deceptive fire of the night before had been 
made by a party of hunters, who were on their wa37- back to 
Cherchen with a load of skins, and had deliberately kept out of 
our wa}'', not knowing who or what we were Here we were, 
then, once more thrown back upon ourselves What were we 
to think about the relief caravan ? and how far dare we trust 
to our messenger, Togdasm ? Cherdon, who had got from him 
a handful of powder and a little lead, spent the whole morning 
looking for an antelope, but returned at two o’clock empty- 
handed This region was frequently visited b}'^ hunters, and 
the animals were sh}'’ and difficult to get near, but he said he 
had seen a dark-coloured something moving a long way off in 
the west, which he had at fiist taken for a troop of kulans , but 
he now believed that the}^ were horsemen, and that they were 
approaching our camp 

I hurried out with lu}^ field-glass, and sure enough there was 
a troop of mounted men galloping towards us m a cloud of dust 
Running to the top of a little hill we watched them with bated 
breath Tliej'’ were still a long, long waj'^ off , but we could sec 
them distinctl}^ o\er the tops of the thicket Owing to the 
mirage, the}’’ seemed to be travelling a little distance above the 
earth, but their bobbing movements showed that the}’’ w’erc 
iiding at a gallop The}’ disappeared amongst the thickets, 
but the cloud of dust winch they sent up showed which way 
the\ were coming It must be our fnends, who, having failed 
to obi-eive our signal fire had staited at da}bie.ik, and pushed 
on until the} c.ime across our trail, and had then turned back 
and followed aftei O': 
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Our r\f>!rnirnl u Kin'll 1 dimiv ulan ut tuo mounted 
mtij rmri^inL, from iIk Im li Tlien apjmrcd two otlurs 
drninr ^ lii>oj> n{ Ijor*^ m front of tlirm— all commf, nt lull 
Kill*)» llul 1 rd t hm IHi l)\ tlu pkin IkkkJ of 

lii rlmk Hr \\ ^ 1< nlini, «*n x white Iiopm II< quick He'd 

In I ICC and ui nutdi tinml tin otlur< and di mounting i 
hill'’ w i\ « fj iluled H< looKil Will and ph im'iI and in 
ti'runcrtl tint ill w i Well it It idqinricr Tlu other thi 1 
nirij WTfe Mu j (m n <> h Klunhi \ irdi and Tokli \hun Irom 
MnIjU It w i i|ii r ill th If li!« whicli wi hid Ml n ind th \ 
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the niKht until tlic) enme to our trail wlicn thi-\ at once under 
btfKxl tint w c Ind gone jkiM t icli other m the darkness 

Idim Hal brought with him fifteen fresh liorscs all m 
splendid condition and a good Mock of pronsions and nt tlircc 
o clock WT had n thorough Lucullan feast He brought nothing 
but good news Tlic post jighlt akub had nm\ cd from Kashgar 
and m an instant I was ttanng open letters and newspapers 
from mj home in far-olT Sweden ShortU after we left Man 
(Larhk Mam Uai Iiad shifted camp to Tcmirlik pitching his 
quartirs beside some Mongol ca\*C3 or grottoes Tlic antban of 
aiarkhlik had been to \i5it me in state and so bad tlic Mongol 
chieftain of Psliul in Tsaidam but botli had of course returned 
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without seeing me The former bi ought with him thirty ass- 
loads of maize t For the last two weeks Islam Bai and the others 
had been m a state of the greatest anxiety about us, for we had 
promised to be back m two and a half months at the outside, 
and they knew our supplies must be exhausted Thus question 
and answer flew backwards and forwards for hours, and it was 
late when I got to bed that night But the men sat and talked 
long after that, around a rousing big fire, which there were now 
plenty of hands to feed Kader Ahun, Aldat’s brother, had come 
to Chimen to meet him He surprised me by saying that he was 
fully prepared for the sorrowful tidings , for some little time 
before he had dreamt he was riding across a broad tableland 
and met my caravan But when he looked for his brother 
amongst the men, he could not find him, and when he awoke he 
knew that some misfortune had overtaken him We made out 
that he had the dream precisely at the time of Aldat’s death, 
and Shagdur was in a position to prove that the man’s story 
was not invented For Kader Ahun told his dream to the Cos- 
sack long before they had any mteUigence of our return, and 
Kader Ahun added at the time, that he beheved Aldat was dead 
This was the only instance of telepathy which has come under 
my observation throughout my journeys m Asia 

After two days’ rest, during which I took an astronomical 
observation, we rode, on the i8th of October, thirty miles to 
the east, across barren deserts and sand-belts, leaving the camels 
and surviving horses of our caravan to foUow slowly on in our 
wake, but without loads It was delightful to have a good 
fresh horse to nde on , and I was also glad that our surviving 
animals would now have a good six months in which to rest 
and graze at leisure And well they deserved it ' 

On the 19th we rode along the right bank of a stream which 
bathed the southern foot of a small detached mountain group, 
and then shortly afterwards disappeared amongst the sterile 
gravel at the bottom of the vaUey, without reaching any of the 
lakes which lay further east Upon reaching a wretched little 
oasis in the midst of this desolate region, called Bagh-tokai, or 
the Orchard Wood, we met eight men retummg from Bokahk 
to Cherchen, carrying with them the skins of eleven yaks, four 
kulans and two orongo antelopes, which they had shot We gave 
them what nee we could spare, for they had hved all summer 
on 37^ak and kulan meat, and we knew how pleasant a thing it is 
to have a change m a monotonous bill of fare 
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Our can\'nn hnd once more increased to an imposing caval 
cade when on the 2 otli of October we at last turned our faces 
nortli norUi-castwards towards Temirhk But we were not to 
reach licadquartcrs without a final salute from our all too perti 
nadous fnend tlie west wand 

Shagdur met us half way and pulled up and saluted m 
mihtara fashion as if he and his horse had just been cast in 
bronze W'c were both glad to meet again and he had a good 
deal to tell ns He had kept the meteorological records with 
exemplary care and the self rcgistcnng instruments had ne\er 
once failed It was getting dusk when we at length reached the 



spring of Tcrairhk Tlicrc I was met by FaisuUah and Kader 
botli of whom hnd been with me on the ferryboat and they 
pointed out to me the si\ camels which had been out at grass 
all summer On the nght bank of the httle brook which issued 
from the springs sea'eral fires were scattering their sparks mto 
the air it was the tented village of our new headquarters camp 
Besides the big Mongohon yurt there were two tents a hut 
made of reeds and branches long rows of maize sacks and all 
tlie heavier baggage Here I was greeted by Ah Ahun the tailor 
and "iokub tlie post jighit as well os bj a crowd of old men 
chance msitors whom I had nen er seen before 

0\cr on the other side of the brook w’as a hvo-stoned loess 
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terrace On the lower platform my httle yurt was already put 
up, \vith the stove lighted inside it In the vertical face of the 
upper platform the Mongols had, in tune past, hoUowed out a 
number of caves or grottoes One of these Shagdur had con- 
verted into a very convenient dark room for photography, and 
got ever3rthmg ready for developing the plates which he knew I 
should bnng back with me 

Thus ended this toilsome journey, and we could now vnth a 
good conscience indulge ourselves m two or three weeks’ lest 
The expedition had resulted m geographical discovenes of very 
great importance, but it had entailed a considerable amount of 
hardship and suffenng and loss of hfe Of the twelve horses 
we started with only two were now left, and of the seven camels 
only four , and of these four one stood like a bronze statue for 
two days amongst the long grass, and on the third day lay down 
and died, without hamng attempted to bite a single mouthful 
And last, though b}^ no means least, it had cost the hfe of one 
man 
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